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‘Whoever cannot prevail upon himself to ap- 
prove from the bottom of his heart the sinking 
of the Lusitania, whoever cannot conquer his 
sense of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered in- 
nocent victims . . . and give himself up to hon- 
est delight at this victorious exploit of German 
defensive power — him we judge to be no true 
German.’ — Pastor Baumgarten, quoted in Con- 
quest and Kultur, page 32. 


I 


Tuts utterance deserves the closest 
study. If the reader has time and apti- 
tude for such things, it will repay him 
to place the words under the kind of 
analysis which used to be practised in 
the pulpit, when a text of Scripture was 
first expounded, clause by clause or 
word by word, and then finally summed 
up into a single motive or driving 
thought. So expounded, the text of 
Baumgarten’s saying would yield some 
remarkable results. The exposition of 
the separate clauses would be sufficient- 
ly instructive. But the most startling 
result of all would be in the final sum- 
ming up, which would discover, in a 
sudden revelation, the very marrow of 
the German gospel of force. 

To change the figure, the reader may 
be advised to study the picture first 


1The reader will, of course, remember, that the 
author, who is the Principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, writes as an Englishman. — THE 
Epitor. 
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with his eyes close to the canvas, that 
he may note the colors that are used 
and the way they are laid on. Then let 
him step back and view the whole from 
a distance. He will see before him a 
speaking portrait of the common foe — 
painted, be it observed, by the foe himself, 
as by one looking at himself in a glass. 
And he will mark the cruelty of the 
face. ‘Whoever cannot’ do thus and 
thus, says Pastor Baumgarten, ‘we 
judge to be no true German.’ 
Meditating upon what he has thus 
seen, both in the near view and the dis- 
tant, there will gradually rise before 
the reader a complete explanation of 
the origin, nature, and issues of the 
present war, and an equally complete 
justification of the part he is called 
upon to play in bringing it to the only 
conclusion which mankind can tolerate. 
He will understand what he is fighting 
for and what he is fighting against. He 
will stand in need of no further propa- 
ganda to enlighten him on this matter. 
And all this he will owe, not to the 
malicious comment of an adversary, 
but to the original text of a German 
confession uttered by the mouth of a 
German pastor. To which he may add 
further the equally outspoken confes- 
sion of a German statesman, Prince Ho- 
henlohe, quoted by the Earl of Denbigh 
in the House of Lords on May 8: ‘ Your 
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people think we admire you with your 
principles of humanity and all the rest 
of it. We don’t. We think you a lot of 
damned fools.’ 

When, four years ago, we first be- 
came acquainted with utterances of 
this character, — and many had begun 
to leak out even before the war, — 
there were not wanting thoughtful 
people, both in America and in Great 
Britain, who refused to take them seri- 
ously. They seemed to belong to the 
class of mere ravings, and we could not 
believe that any great and enlightened 
people would sanction for long a policy 
guided by a spirit so rankly and frankly 
inhuman. The notion was widespread 
and insistent that no modern govern- 
ment making war with aims such as the 
writers quoted in Conquest and Kultur 
had expressed could possibly sustain 
the effort; since the German people, 
when once they realized what their 
masters were after, would assuredly 
find means of putting a stop to the con- 
flict. I can recall many conversations 
that I had at the time, with persons by 
no means pacifist in tendency, in which 
this view was forcibly expressed. An 
early end to the war was anticipated, 
not by a political revolt in Germany, — 
which competent judges have never 
expected, — but by the refusal of her 
moral forces to engage themselves in 
an enterprise so outrageous. For, until 
the outbreak of the war and perhaps 
for some time afterwards, the moral 
force of the German people was held in 
high respect by Englishmen in general. 
There were none of the humaner tend- 
encies of civilization in which we did 
not credit them with whatever inter- 
est we could claim for ourselves. We 
were totally unprepared for the revela- 
tion that was awaiting us; and in this 
sense, if in no other, the Germans can 
claim to have taken us by surprise and 
to have enjoyed the advantage which 
surprise confers on an enterprising fee. 
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Our military authorities were, I think, 
commendably alert, and made the best 
of the utterly inadequate forces which 
were at their disposal in the summer of 
1914; but the public mind was slow to 
gather the necessary impetus. The 
feeling was abroad that the whole enter- 
prise, on Germany’s side, was doomed 
to a speedy collapse through its inher- 
ent moral rottenness. 

Needless to say, we have been com- 
pletely disillusioned, and it is to be 
hoped that the American people will 
profit by our disillusionment. They 
have had the advantage of entering the 
war at a stage when the shadow of 
doubt can no longer exist as to what it 
is we have to deal with. The enemy 
whom it is now our high mission, as 
united peoples, to deal with and over- 
throw, is that principle or being, — I 
am strongly tempted to use the latter 
word, — whose sinister character rises 
unmistakably before us as we read 
between the lines of the atrocious 
sentence in which Baumgarten has 
unconsciously painted the portrait of 
Germany. Its name is Cruelty — the 
lowest of Nature’s categories, disavowed 
and abhorred wherever the conscience 
of man is not perverted or asleep, but 
still returning from time to time to 
humiliate our human pride by remind- 
ing us of our bestial origin. 

The Witches’ Sabbath which, after 
years of assiduous preparation, Ger- 
many at last succeeded in setting afoot, 
is on a scale so vast, and composed of 
elements so confused and confusing, 
that at first one is at a loss to find the 
keynote of the performance. Germany, 
moreover, has endowed it with feat- 
ures of horror for the interpretation of 
which the human mind seems to lack 
the necessary categories. We see clear- 
ly that an enormous crime has been 
committed. The mere fact that in 
four years twelve million human beings 
have been slaughtered, and perhaps five 
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times as many maimed or crippled, is 
sufficient evidence of that. But the 
crime has so many aspects, and is so 
far beyond any existing measure of 
criminality, that it is by no means easy 
to give it a distinctive name. 

But the simplest explanation turns 
out to be truest, and in human actions 
the simplest explanation is always that 
which traces their origin to some in- 
stinct, impulse, passion, or desire. With 
that clue in our hands the difficulty be- 
gins to vanish. We read again through 
the collection of extracts in Conquest 
and Kultur; we view these utterances 
in the light of the deeds by which Ger- 
many has continually illustrated them 
during the last four years; and grad- 
ually the keynote disentangles itself 
from the confused mass of impressions. 
It is the voice of cruelty that we hear, 
the voice of the wild beast. Tracing 
the sound as it winds onward through 
the whole performance, at length it 
becomes clear to us that what we have 
here to do with is the attempt of a 
cruel nation to subdue mankind to 
itself by methods of cruelty, thereby 
reinstating the lowest of nature’s cat- 
egories as an operative principle in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Within the political crime, which has 
been described over and over again by 
statesmen, and by none so forcibly as 
by President Wilson, there lies a deep- 
er crime which is directed against the 
very nature of man, the fons et origo 
of ali the rest. Cruelty is the keynote 
of the whole collection of utterances 
gathered together in Conquest and Kul- 
tur, and might very well have formed 
the title of the book. Cruelty has been 
the keynote of all the deeds by which 
Germany has from the beginning of the 
war proved that these utterances are 
true to her character. 

We are mistaken, and seriously mis- 
taken, when we take the presence of 
this quality as an accidental circum- 
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stance, as a mere ugly fringe to the 
rest of Germany’s proceedings, or as 
belonging only to the manner of her 
actions but not to their substance. 
From the human point of view cruelty 
is the essence of the matter, the one 
word which, better than all others, 
sums up the whole body of reasons why 
the American and British peoples are 
now at war. Not until the meaning of 
the war has been thus translated from 
its political to its human equivalent, 
can we claim to have realized the true 
nature of the common foe. Cruelty, ap- 
pearing at first as a general contempt 
for the rights of nations, has been 
turned into the chief weapon of war, 
and used as such by Germany without 
stint or limit. In the ages to come this 
will be remembered before everything 
else, and will be the last thing to be 
erased from the memory of mankind. 
It will be the heading of the chapter in 
which history narrates the part which 
Germany has played in the war. And 
no one need hesitate to predict that 
whatever victories she may have won, 
or may be destined to win hereafter, 
will be undone, or turned into ultimate 
defeats, by the reputation that she has 
achieved as a cruel nation and as an 
apostle of cruelty in the life of nations. 

For the evidence of all this, we are no 
longer dependent on the utterances of 
her statesmen, professors, and divines 
— eloquent as they remain when taken 
in corroboration. By a chain of deeds 
following in rapid and unbroken suc- 
cession, she has unmasked herself as an 
essentially cruel nation, with cruel in- 
stincts and with cruel aims; so that we 
need no longer appeal to her writers 
and preachers— to Treitschke, Von 
Bernhardi, Pastor Baumgarten, et id 
omne genus. 

‘In the beginning,’ said the greatest 
of her poets, ‘was the deed.’ The deed 
with which Germany began this busi- 
ness was the unspeakable outrage on 
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Belgium — a deed of cruelty through 
and through. This was the growing 
point of all the rest. From that mo- 
ment on, the deeds of Germany have 
followed — as her statesmen are fond of 
proclaiming that they always do—a 
perfectly logical course. They present 
an orderly evolution, wherein the later 
crimes grow out of the earlier by a law 
of sequence peculiar to actions of this 
kind. They show an inner logic always 
present in cruel deeds, which compels 
the criminal to retrieve the conse- 
quences of the first crime by perpetrat- 
ing a second, of wider scope. When the 
victim has been murdered, the next 
step is to murder his immediate friends, 
lest vengeance should be taken; and 
after that, all sympathizers, actual or 
possible, must be got out of the way — 
and so on, in ever-widening circles, till 
at last the criminal stands aloneand un- 
challenged in the midst of a wilderness 
of destruction and death. Nothing 
short of this will render him ‘safe.’ 

Thus Germany, proclaiming that 
she is fighting for her ‘safety,’ finds 
herself at this moment in the precise 
position occupied by Macbeth in the 
fifth act of his downfall. She must 
either crush the life out of the nations 
that oppose her, surrounding herself 
with a desert of broken and humiliated 
peoples, — a condition to which Rus- 
sia is already reduced, — or she must 
accept the consequences of her crimes. 
Such is the natural evolution, the in- 
evitable logic, of all deeds into which 
cruelty enters as a motive. ‘Our ac- 
tions,’ said Bethmann-Hollweg, in one 
of his last speeches as Chancellor, 
‘have followed a _ perfectly logical 
course.’ So indeed they have, and they 
will have logical consequences. 


It 


Some years ago I was present at a 
meeting of friends, when the question 
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suddenly came up, what is the most 
detestable quality in human character? 
We were a mixed group of professional 
men — lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
journalists, and one eminent artist. 
We had been talking about the Phari- 
see and the publican, and the excellent 
point had been made by one of the 
speakers that anybody nowadays who 
consciously tried to play the part of 
the publican would himself become a 
Pharisee of a deeper dye. This nat- 
urally enough introduced the question 
of ‘hypocrisy,’ and we were in the 
midst of an argument, of a somewhat 
hair-splitting kind, as to what hypoc- 
risy is and is not, when somebody said, 
‘But after all there are worse things 
than hypocrisy’ — and instantly half a 
dozen voices called out, ‘Cruelty.’ 

At the word our hair-splitting was 
arrested. Almost without discussion, 
we were agreed that cruelty is the most 
detestable quality which human nature, 
in these days at all events, can display. 
I have seldom known an instance of 
unanimity more rapidly attained. And 
I believe that, if a plebisciteon the same 
question were to be taken to-morrow 
among the plain men and women of 
America and Great Britain, the same 
answer would be given and with the 
same promptitude. Whenever cruelty 
appears, its nature is unmistakable; it 
is a naked thing, which defines itself; 
it tempts no hair-splitting; like the Sub- 
stance of Spinoza, it tells its own tale 
in its own language, and men have only 
to see it to know it for what it is. Prac- 
tised by man, it is the worst thing that 
earth can display or heaven look down 
upon. 

Unquestionably, then, the most ap- 
palling fact which the present war has 
revealed is that the German people — 
I use the word ‘people’ advisedly — 
possess an instinct for cruelty. The 
evidence for this is cumulative and 
overwhelming, and much of it is too 
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horrible for the pen to transcribe. War 
at its best is a cruel business, but Ger- 
many has exerted herself to make it as 
cruel as possible. She has placed her 
intellect, — her scientific intellect, her 
political intellect, her military intel- 
lect, — at the service of her instinct for 
cruelty. She has not only given rein 
to this instinct, — as in a sense every- 
one who fires a gun at his enemy may 
be said to do, — but she has held up 
the cruelty of her deeds as an aspect 
of them that is to be admired and en- 
couraged. Even if we admit that the 
destruction of the Lusitania and her 
passengers was a military necessity, or a 
great stroke of military success, — and 
assuredly it was neither, — none but a 
cruel nation would have struck a medal, 
or allowed a medal to be struck, to com- 
memorate the event. 

Her treatment of Belgium was, as I 
have said, the beginning, and every one 
of her subsequent proceedings, which 
the world now knows by heart, is in 
strict keeping with the first. Nor is the 
story yet complete. We know but little 
of her treatment of prisoners of war — 
little, that is, compared with what we 
shall know hereafter, but enough, alas, 
to be assured that, when the full story 
comes to be written, the world will 
read one of the blackest pages of its 
history. It will be a story of cruel- 
ty carried to lengths of which, hereto- 
fore, we had deemed human nature 
incapable. 

It is this part of the story, more per- 
haps than any other, which confirms me 
in the belief that we have here to do 
with a people in whom cruelty is an 
instinct. I will mention three instances, 
and they are typical of hundreds that 
are well authenticated, of thousands 
that will be made public hereafter, and 
of many more of which the record has 
perished with the victims who might 
otherwise have preserved it. 

A British officer wounded at Le 
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Cateau, after nameless sufferings both 
in transit and in hospital, and after 
seeing the deaths of many of his com- 
panions through neglect and torture, 
was at length sufficiently recovered to 
stand on his feet, and was under orders 
for removal to another locality. He 
and a number of others in a similar 
condition were drawn up in the station, 
waiting for their train. Presently a 
passenger express drew up at the plat- 
form, which was crowded to the edge 
by the wounded men. When the train 
stopped, a woman put her head out of 
the window of a first-class carriage, 
spat in the officer’s face, and without 
saying a word, drew back into the car- 
riage and closed the window. 

On another occasion, the same officer 
was one of a number of others, lying 
on stretchers, who had been gathered 
together in a small shed. Presently it 
began to rain heavily outside. Where- 
upon the attendants took the trouble 
to carry them all out, left them in the 
rain for three hours, and then brought 
them back again. Subsequently one of 
the officers, who was suffering torments 
of thirst, called out for water. A nurse 
came up and said, ‘Ah, you want 
water. Well, you shall have some.’ 
She went out, returned in a moment 
with the water, took it up to the officer, 
poured it out on the ground under his 
face, and handed him the empty glass. 

A boy officer of nineteen had been 
taken, wounded, about the same timeas 
the witness mentioned above. Either 
then or during his transit to Germany, 
he had been deprived of all his clothes, 
except his socks, and had been given a 
Red Cross blanket to cover him. With 
his wounded arm suspended by a piece 
of string round his neck, a sling being 
refused him, and with the blanket 
wrapped round his body, he arrived, 
filthy, exhausted, and famished, at his 
destination. Before detraining, the 
Red Cross nurse in charge ordered him 
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to give up the blanket as this was the 
property of the Red Cross and not of 
the military hospital to which he was 
going. He represented that he had 
nothing else to cover him. But the 
nurse insisted, made him take off the 
blanket, and left him naked. In that 
condition he walked with the others 
through a jeering crowd from the sta- 
tion to the hospital. 

These are small things in compari- 
son with the general background of 
horrors, but they are unique, and 
profoundly characteristic. Moreover, 
small though they are, they form one 
piece with the monstrous crimes which 
the German government has commit- 
ted, one after another, against inter- 
national decency and human right. 
The story of the wounded officer left to 
walk naked through the town, the story 
of the victims of the Lusitania, the 
story of the fifteen thousand sailors of 
the British mercantile marine who have 
been murdered at sea, are only shorter 
and longer versions of the same revolt- 
ing truth, and perhaps it is the shorter 
version that tells the story best. Large 
and small, they betray the same psy- 
chology — the psychology of a people 
with whom cruelty is an instinct. And 
again I venture to predict that these 
small things will be the longest and the 
nost vividly remembered in the ages 
that are to come: the murder of Nurse 
Cavell, for example, will never be for- 
gotten so long as humanity reads the 
record of the past. 

In these large-scale cruelties Ger- 
many has this indeed in her favor — 
that the scale of them is so large that 
our faculties are unable to comprehend 
it, to realize what it means. This per- 
haps is a merciful provision, for a full 
realization of these things would make 
life too dark to be endurable; and it will 
extend to posterity, who will be equally 
unable to remember what we cannot 
conceive. But the small things, which 
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are as comprehensible as they are sig- 
nificant, will hang in the picture-gal- 
lery of the future; they will be speaking 
symbols of all the rest; they will sum- 
marize the meaning of the war and will 
remind coming generations of Amer- 
icans and British that the foe against 
which they fought shoulder to shoulder 
and mingled their blood to overthrow, 
was Cruelty. Of the woman who poured 
out the water under the face of the 
wounded officer one may indeed repeat 
what was said long ago, and in a con- 
trary sense, of another woman: ‘ Where- 
soever this Gospel shall be preached, 
there shall that which this woman hath 
done be spoken of as a memorial of her.’ 
The woman for whom this memorial is 
being prepared is militarist Germany, 
tout simple. Her feet are the feet of 
Cruelty. Who can doubt that they are 
feet of clay? 

A principle that should never be lost 
sight of when human affairs are in 
question is that every quality of char- 
acter, whether national or individual, 
depends for its value on the other quali- 
ties with which it is mixed. There are 
qualities which are not themselves vir- 
tues, but which enormously increase 
the value of those that are: humor is a 
well-known instance in point. Con- 
trariwise, there are certain vices which 
pervert and poison any virtue with 
which they happen to be conjoined. 
This may not be true of all the vices, 
but it is unquestionably true of some. 
And of these cruelty is the outstanding 
example. Among all the moral poisons 
this it is whose action is the most sud- 
den, the most deadly, the most com- 
plete. Mixed with the virtues, however 
numerous and however stately, it has 
the instant effect of infecting them all 
with something abominable. You may § 
have valor, efficiency, discipline, far- | 
sightedness, as the German nation un- 
questionably has, but. if you have | 
cruelty as well, the aforesaid virtues | 
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not only go for nothing as such, but be- 
gin to acquire the character of enor- 
mous vice. Thus it is that, until she has 
ceased to be cruel, no decent nation 
will acknowledge Germany as a friend, 

In a League formed for the purpose of 
combining the highest qualities of the 
nations for a common purpose, what 
contributions would be more valuable 
than the valor, efficiency, discipline, 
and far-sightedness of this great people? 
But she must divest herself of cruelty 
before crossing the threshold. En- 
dowed with nine tenths of the qualities 
which would secure her a leading place 
in any form of world-federation, she has 
the one vice which for the present puts 
her outside the pale, which unfits her 
for the comity of nations. There is no 
place in the world of the future for a 
people whose policy is tainted by the 
instinct for cruelty. 

That virtues so high should be 
spoiled by admixture with a vice so de- 
testable is not the least painful among 
the many tragic aspects of the hour. 
Reluctant as one must needs be to lay 
the worst of human qualities, as they 
are now appraised in a world no longer 
barbaric, to the charge of any people, a 
fair reading of German history, espe- 
cially in the culminating period of the 
last four years, leaves no alternative. 
Whether one reads of the abominable 
doings of Frederick the Great, or of the 
cynical policies of Bismarck, or of the 
crew of the last fishing-smack left to 
perish in the North Sea, one is always 
aware of the presence in the atmos- 
phere of this poisonous element. What 
affronts us most is not the note of 
‘blood and iron,’ not rapacity, not self- 
ishness, not megalomania or the exal- 
tation of might over right, — character- 
istics in which German history is not 
unique; not even the indifference to 
human suffering, but something worse 
—a tendency to go out of the way to 
inflict suffering, as when the wounded 
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officers were removed from the shed 
that they might be exposed to the rain, 
and were taken back again. There is no 
resisting the conclusion that we have 
here to do with an instinct, unequally 
distributed of course and by many Ger- 
mans detested and denounced, but suf- 
ficiently active to allow of the more 
cruel elements getting the upper hand 
of the less and stamping themselves on 
German methods, both in the policies 
of peace and in the conduct of war. 
Nor is there anything which confirms 
this so strongly as those reasoned de- 
fences of ‘frightfulness’ — which is cru- 
elty disguised under another name 
lately worked out with such painstaking 
thoroughness, not by German military 
writers only, but by philosophers and 
divines. 

As one ponders the meaning of these 
things, — reluctantly enough, — a new 
light seems to dawn on that sinister 
phrase which strikes the keynote of 
German militarism — ‘ World-domin- 
ion or Downfall.’ This was the motto 
of Lucifer in his assault upon heaven — 
the expression of a mind when it feels 
within itself the stirring of an impulse 
which the entire moral order is in 
teague to extirpate. It is the motto of 
evil everywhere and always. Ina moral 
sense, and in our day, there is no mid- 
dle course for a cruel nation between 
downfall and world-dominion. So long 
as it clings to its cruelty, it must be in 
one position or the other. Nothing 
short of the total suppression of all its 
enemies will leave it in possession of 
“peaceful days.’ In a deeper sense than 
any German writer I have encountered 
seems to be aware of, the author of this 
phrase unconsciously but accurately hit 
off an essential truth regarding the issue 
of the war. 


It 


There is a cruelty in Nature, and it 
has been reserved for our age to realize 
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how immense is its range, and how ap- 
palling its effects. All this comes toa 
head in the suffering which man inflicts 
upon his brother; for man is a part of 
nature. Man has been called ‘the rep- 
resentative product of the universe’; 
and we do well to remember that in 
this position his actions represent the 
worst of which nature is capable as well 
as the best. He summarizes her goods 
and he summarizes her evils. Thus it 
comes to pass that, when cruelty is 
practised by man, it is at once recog- 
nized as the worst thing under the sun. 
And because cruelty survives in man’s 
nature, the task has been justly as- 
signed him of expiating it and of erad- 
icating the last vestiges of its reign in 
human life. It is the enemy which he 
is sent forth to overthrow, an enemy 
which retains a citadel in his own 


nature. The whole mission of civiliza- 
tion might be summed up as a crusade 


against its power. Whatever other ob- 
jects civilization may set before itself 
—and there are many — would be ei- 
ther unattainable, or worthless if attain- 
ed, were cruelty to be left in possession. 

The conclusion which the Germans 
have drawn from the facts is the op- 
posite of that set forth above. A 
glance into Conquest and Kultur will 
show this on every page. The writers 
quoted have this in common — they 
interpret the cruelty of Nature as a 
warrant for going further in the same 
line. They accept the position for man 
as Nature’s chief agent in the bloody 
work of the struggle for existence; and 
what she does blindly and unconscious- 
ly, they would have Germany do, for 
her own aggrandizement, with open 
eyes, deliberately, systematically, sci- 
entifically. If Nature tortures and kills, 
why should not Germany torture and 
kill? If she is indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of her victims, why should Ger- 
many be sympathetic? If she has her 
own methods of torture, why should 
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not Germany invent others more apro- 
pos? If she can destroy cities with 
molten lava, or overthrow them by 
earthquakes, why should not Germany 
batter Rheims Cathedral with her can- 
non? If Nature is a murderess, why 
should Germany hesitate to shoot 
Nurse Cavell? 

This is the famous ‘biological argu- 
ment’ in support of Schrecklichkeit. 
‘One single highly cultivated German 
warrior, says Haeckel, ‘represents a 
higher intellectual and moral life than 
hundreds of the raw children of na- 
ture whom England, France, Russia, 
and Italy oppose to them.’ 

“Must Kultur rear its domes over 
mountains of corpses, oceans of tears, 
and the death-rattle of the conquered? 
asks Karl A. Kuhn. ‘Yes, it must. The 
might of the Conqueror is the highest 
law before which the conquered must 
bow.’ 

‘The purpose of the conqueror,’ 
says K. F. Wolf, ‘must be to crush 
the conquered people and its political 
and lingual existence. . . . The prin- 
cipal thing for the conqueror is the 
outspoken will to rule and the will to 
destroy the political and national life 
of the conquered.’ 

‘As the German Eagle soars high 
above all the beasts of the earth’ says 
Professor Sombart, ‘so must the Ger- 
man feel exalted above all surrounding 
peoples, and must look down upon 
them in their bottomless depths.’ 

In all which, and a hundred other 
passages of similar import, the ethos is 
unmistakable. It is the hot foul breath 
of Nature’s cruelty that is blown in our 
faces. It is the instinct for cruelty that 
inspires these ravings, which otherwise 
we might well dismiss as the absurdi- 
ties of megalomania. They express that 
instinct, and they appeal to it. How 
large a public they appeal to, I know 
not, but that there should be any pub- 
lic at all either to listen or applaud, is 
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sufficiently significant. To out-Herod 
Nature in the infliction of suffering, to 
imitate and develop the darkest of her 
rites, to make man the agent and man 
the victim, and to propose that Ger- 
many should build up her greatness on 
this foundation — has the eye seen or 
the ear heard, or has it ever before 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive, an infamy such as this? 

Such is the cause in which America 
and Great Britain now stand united. 
Behind the political explanations that 
may be given of the war, — and they 
are important enough on their own 
ground, — we are brought at last to the 
naked human fact that the ultimate foe 
is cruelty. Mr. Wilson has said, in 
words which will stand written in the 
books of history, that the aim of Amer- 
ica in the war is to make the world safe 
for democracy. But the world will nev- 
er be safe for democracy so long as one 
cruel power either dominates or aspires 
to domination. 


This, it seems to me, gives a high and 
peculiar meaning to the present alli- 
ance of our two peoples. It throws 
a new light on the nature of the bond 
that holds us together, and opens up 
the prospect of its endurance through 
the centuries to come. Some have de- 
scribed the bond in terms of blood-kin- 
ship, or of language or institutions hav- 
ing a common root; and others again 
have spoken of our common love of 
justice and international right. But to 
these I will venture to add one more, 
which is as potent as any of the others 
— our common hatred of cruelty. 

Can hatred of anything ever be a 
bond of union among men? Yes, it can, 
when it takes the form of hating the 
worst, for that is only the obverse of 
loving the best! And here no question 
can arise as to what the worst really is. 
It is cruelty erected by an otherwise en- 
lightened people into a scientific prin- 
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ciple, and now plainly revealed in its 
true character before the eyes of the 
whole world. So presented, Americans 
and British hate it together, with a 
hatred equally implacable and equally 
resolute. I know of no sentiment, of 
no thought, of no ideal, which the in- 
dividual American shares so whole- 
heartedly with his British friend, or in 
which the two nations are so completely 
at one — at one always, even when cir- 
cumstances obscure the other bonds 
that unite them, but now consciously 
and joyously at one in the sense of a 
common mission on the earth. We have 
shared a vow with one another, that 
whatever rule or domination may here- 
after arise in this world, it shall not be 
the rule of that power which, by its 
words — and still more by its deeds — 
has aligned itself with the cruelty of 
Nature, and adopting the worst of 
Nature’s .methods has made it her 
mission, in her own interest, to impose 
new sufferings and new humiliations 
on the rest of mankind. Rather than 
see this happen it were better to perish 
and perish together. On that ground, 
if on no other, America and Great Brit- 
ain now stand together with one heart, 
one mind, one will. 

The war against cruelty, in which 
our two peoples thus stand united, is 
no new task suddenly or unexpectedly 
thrust upon our shoulders. It has been 
going on for ages, now in one form, now 
in another. It is the cause for which 
the best of our race have ‘resisted unto 
blood,’ since the birth of Christianity. 
Every blow struck through the Chris- 
tian ages for liberty, for justice, for 
human rights, turns out, in the last 
analysis, to have been aimed at the 
reign of cruelty in one or other of its in- 
numerable forms. In modern times the 
struggle has continued with unabated 
intensity and ever-growing resolution. 
It is the ultimate meaning of your own 
Civil War. Then as now, indeed, a 
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great political issue was at stake; but 
the political issue was one which would 
never have arisen, had not one section 
of the community claimed to doa thing 
which was adjudged to be cruel by the 
standards of the other. Had it not been 
for the cruelty involved in slave-own- 
ing, there would have been no Civil 
War; and then as now it was the hatred 
of cruelty that nerved the fighting arm 
of the North. 

We may interpret the whole move- 
ment for social reform, as it has devel- 
oped during the last three-quarters of a 
century, in the same manner. Social 
reform began when cruelty was discov- 
ered in the normal working of indus- 
trial civilization. The best exponent 
we have ever had of the real motives of 
social reform was Charles Dickens. It 
was his great mission, all the greater 
because he was not fully aware of its 
greatness, to expose the secret cruelties 
which lurk beneath the surface of mod- 
ern life, and by exposing them to rouse 
the hatred of them in the common 
human heart. His task has been taken 
up by thousands, and so deep is the re- 
solve of all civilized men to have done 
with this last strain of the beast, that 
we are grateful to anyone who will 
point out its lurking-places and show 
us where the next blow needs to be 
siruck. 

I believe that future historians will 
find in these things the great redeeming 
feature of the present age — a mark of 
honor, to be set down (with much, alas, 
that tells a very different tale) to the 
everlasting credit of our day and gen- 
eration. We have sinned against one 
another — God knows how deeply; we 
have constructed a highly artificial 
form of life, in which it is hard for any- 
one to play his part without inflicting 
harm on others at some point, remote 
or near, in the social complex; but with 
all this we have come to a common con- 
sent that, when cruelty is once revealed, 
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our effort shall never slacken until the 
causes of it are removed. This is the 
virtue which stands out clear and 
shining amid whatever vices may be 
justly laid to the charge of the men and 
women of this age. 

Thus it is that the challenge of Ger- 
many does not find us unprepared. It 
is an old enemy that confronts us, and 
we have long ago chosen the side on 
which we stand and the part we mean 
to play. Never before, indeed, has 
cruelty taken so formidable a shape or 
shown itself so expert in disguising its 
true character; but we recognize the 
ancient foe and hope at last to finish 
our account with him. Here too ‘events 
are taking a strictly logical course.’ 

It is a good work in which the Amer- 
ican and British peoples now find them- 
selves at one, and that alone gives the 
best augury for the maintenance of the 
bond and for its development in other 
fields and other forms. Of all the tasks 
in which we could be engaged together, 
there is none more consonant to the 
genius of the two peoples. We are 
building up a common memory, firmest 
and most enduring of all the bonds of 
human life; and through the ages that 
are to come, the heart of the American 
and the heart of the Briton will warm 
toward each other when they remem- 
ber that their fathers stood side by side 
and struck together in that great and 
terrible day when cruelty received its 
coup de grace. 

These are the things that make two 
peoples one. Political unions, unless 
they are otherwise reinforced, are doom- 
ed to a-brief and unhappy existence; 
buthere we stand on theground of a hu- 
man proposition. 

And well may we ask this question — 
if the American and British peoples 
cannot understand each other and live 
and labor hereafter as brothers in the 
cause of mankind, what two nations 
can? True, we have had our grievances 
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one against the other, but what two 
nations have had so few, and those few of 
a sort that could be so easily forgotten 
by the exercise of a little common sense 
and right feeling on both sides? What 
hope is there for a general understand- 
ing among all nations if you and we 
fail to agree? Surely the whole world 
will look to the character of our mutual 
relations for the first signs that such a 
thing as international friendship is pos- 
sible. It is for us to show the way; and 
if we fail who, in heaven’s name, is 
likely to succeed? Unless I am much 
mistaken, the beginning has already 
been made; and it has been made from 
the very point which of all others is the 
most favorable for further advance. 

As to the effects on national char- 
acter of the further development of this 
beginning, I would call attention to a 
principle I have already mentioned — 
that the value of everything in this 
world depends on the other things with 
which it is mixed. When human or 
national characteristics are brought 
into close association, by work or suf- 
fering or fighting for a common purpose, 
the result is not a mechanical mixture, 
as when sand and sugar are shaken up 
together, but has rather the nature of 
a chemical combination — indeed, of a 
union yet more intimate than that. A 
third something is always produced, in 
which the original elements can be dis- 
covered only by a process of retrospec- 
tive analysis. Each individual differ- 
ence suffers change, by contact with 
the differences on the other side; just 
as, to take an example under our eyes, 
the traditional foreign policy of Amer- 
ica is being changed at this moment 
by contact with that of the European 
Allies, while theirs also — and this per- 
haps is the more important aspect of 
the matter — is being changed by con- 
tact with hers. 

Some inkling of what is to be ex- 
pected may be gained by a glance at the 
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actual modifications which went on, 
through the normal intercourse of the 
two nations, for many years before the 
war. One has often heard it said, with 
much truth, that English society was 
becoming Americanized, and again that 
American society was becoming Angli- 
cized. But the result of American in- 
fluence on English society was to pro- 
duce something wholly dissimilar from 
American society; while the correspond- 
ing influence on the other side was to 
produce something wholly dissimilar 
from English society. Transplant either 
influence to the soil of the other, and 
you get a new product altogether; and 
two new products, when the process is 
reciprocal. 

The Americanized Englishman — 
and I should be proud to learn that I 
am one myself— is not in the least 
like an American; and would never be 
mistaken for one. He is a modified 
Englishman. Per contra, an Anglicized 
American — and again I am proud to 
say that I have known several — is not 
in the least like an Englishman. He is 
a modified American. Indeed, I believe 
it is strictly true that an Americanized 
Englishman and an Anglicized Amer- 
ican are more distinct from each other 
than an American and an Englishman 
who have never been modified in this 
manner. By taking on each other’s 
colors, they add fresh colors to the list 
of those originally in being, and we may 
hope the world is correspondingly en- 
riched. Each comes into possession of 
a new individuality, which differs, not 
only from that which he formerly had, 
and from that which has influenced 
him, but still more from the correspond- 
ing product on the other side. 

And this is just as it should be. By 
coming under each other’s influence, an 
American and an Englishman unques- 
tionably surrender something of their 
individuality; but at the same time the 
new individualities which they acquire 
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in the process are at least as distinct 
from one another as were the old which 
they have surrendered. 

We may, therefore, take it for grant- 
ed that new characteristics will be 


developed on both sides as the result 
of our present union in a common task. 
What these will be, no man can say 
with precision and in detail. But hav- 
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ing regard to the cause which has 
brought us together, which is the high- 
est that earth could offer to united 
effort and sacrifice, I do not hesitate to 
believe that the sequel will be in keep- 
ing with the nobility of this beginning, 
and that the outcome, as it develops 
through the ages, will be such that 
neither side will find a reason for regret. 
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BY AGNES REPPLIER 


I 


‘Les morts n’écrivent point,’ said 
Madame de Maintenon, who lived in 
a day of tranquil finalities. If men’s 
passions and vanities were admittedly 
strong until the hour of dissolution, the 
finger of death obliterated all traces of 
them; and the supreme dignity of this 
obliteration sustained noble minds, and 
solaced the souls that believed. An age 
which produced the Oraisons Funébres 
had an unquenchable reverence for the 
grave. 

Echoes of Madame de Maintenon’s 
soothing conviction ring pleasantly 
through the intervening centuries. 
Book-making, which she knew only in 
its smiling infancy, had grown to omi- 
nous proportions when Mr. Andrew 
Lang, brooding over the fatality which 
had dipped the world in ink, comforted 
himself — and us —.with the vision of 
an authorless future. ‘There were no 
books in Eden,’ he said meditatively, 
‘and there will be none in Heaven; but 
between times it is different.’ 

For a Scotchman, more or less famil- 


iar with ghosts, Mr. Lang showed little 
foreknowledge of their dawning ambi- 
tions. If we may judge by the recent 
and determined intrusion of spirits into 
authorship, Heaven bids fair to be 
stacked with printing-presses. One of 
their number, indeed, the ‘ Living Dead 
Man,’ whose publishers have unhesi- 
tatingly revealed (or, I might say, an- 
nounced) his identity, gives high praise 
to a ghostly library, well catalogued, 
and containing millions of books and 
records. With such resources at their 
command, with the universe for in- 
spiration, and with the uncounted dead 
for readers, why should disembodied 
spirits force an entrance into our con- 
gested literary world, and compete with 
the living scribblers who ask their lit- 
tle day? 

The suddenness of the attack, and 
its unprecedented nature, daunt and 
bewilder us. It is true that the appari- 
tions who lend vivacity to the ordinary 
spiritualistic séance have from time to 

1 Letters from a Living Dead Man. Written 


down by Etsa Barker. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. 
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time written short themes, or dropped 
into friendly verse. Readers of that 
engaging volume, Report of the Seybert 
Commission for Investigating Modern 
Spiritualism, published in 1887, will re- 
member that ‘Belle,’ who claimed to 
be the original proprietor of Yorick’s 
skull (long a ‘property’ of the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, but at 
that time in the library of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness), voiced her preten- 
sions, and told her story, in ten care- 
fully rhymed stanzas. 

My form was sold to doctors three, 

So you have all that’s left of me; 

I come to greet you in white mull, 

You that prizes my lonely skull. 
But these effusions were desultory and 
amateurish. They were designed as 
personal communications, and were be- 
trayed into publicity by their recipients. 
We cannot regard their authors — 
painstaking but simple-hearted ghosts 
—as advance guards of the army. of 
occupation which is now storming the 
citadel of print. 

It is passing strange that the dead 
who seek to communicate with the liv- 
ing should cling so closely to the alpha- 
bet as a connecting link. Dying is a 
primitive thing. Men died, and were 
wept and forgotten, for many, many 
ages before Cadmus sowed the dragon’s 
teeth. But letters are artificial and 
complicated. They belong to fettered 
humanity, which is perpetually devis- 
ing ways and means. Shelley, whose 
impatient soul fretted against barriers, 
cried out despairingly that inspiration 
wanes when composition begins. We 
strive to follow Madame de Sévign ’s 
counsel, ‘Laissez trotter la plume’; but 
we know well how the little instrument 
halts and stumbles; and if a pen is too 
clumsy for the transmission of thought, 
what must be the effort to pick out 
letters with a ouija board, or with a 
tilting table? The spirit that invented 
table-rapping (which combines every 
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communication with every absurdity 
that can offend our taste) deserves to 
be penalized by itz fellow spirits. Sir 
Oliver Lodge admits that the substitu- 
tion of furniture for pen or pencil ‘has 
difficulties of its own.’ 

The frolicsome moods of the Lodge 
table must have been disconcerting, 
even to such a receptive and sympa- 
thetic circle. It performed little tricks, 
like lying down, or holding two feet in 
the air, apparently for its own simple 
diversion. One day, in emulation of 
HEsop’s affectionate ass, it ‘seemed to 
wish to get into Lady Lodge’s lap, and 
made caressing movements to and fro, 
as if it could not get close enough to 
her.’ On another occasion, when the 
piano was being played in the Marie- 
mount drawing-room, thespirit of Ray- 
mond came to listen to the music. After 
applauding ‘distinctly and decidedly,’ 
the table ‘was determined to edge itself 
close to the piano, though we said we 
must pull it back, and did so. But it 
would go there, and thumped Barbie, 
who was playing the piano, in time to 
the music. Alec took one of the black 
satin cushions, and held it against her 
as a buffer. The table continued to 
bang, and made a little hole in the 
cushion.” No wonder that several 
tables were broken ‘during the more 
exuberant period of these domestic sit- 
tings, before the power had got under 
‘control’; and the family was compelled 
to provide a strong and heavy article 
which could stand the ‘skylarking’ (Sir 
Oliver’s word) of supernatural visitors. 

The ouija board, though an improve- 
ment on *he table, is mechanical and 
cumbersome. It is the chosen medium 
of that most prolific of spirit writers, 
Patience Worth; and a sym, athizing 
disciple once ventured to ask her if 
there were no less laborious method by 


1 Raymond, or Life and Death. By Str Oxtver 
J. Lopez. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
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which she could compose her stories. 
To which Patience, who uses a lan- 
guage called by her editors ‘archaic,’ 
and who likes to ‘dock the smaller 
parts-o’-speech,” replied formidably, — 

‘The hand o’ her do I to put be the 
hand o’ her, and ’tis ascribe that set- 
teth the one awither by eyes-fulls she 
taketh in.’ 

The disciple’s mind being thus set at 
rest, he inquired how Patience discov- 
ered this avenue of approach, and was 
told, — 

‘I did to seek at crannies for to put; 
aye, an ’t wer the her o’ her who tireth 
past the her o’ her, and slippeth to a 
naught o’ putting; and *t wer the me 
o’ me at seek, aye, and find. Aye, and 
*t wer so.’ 

The casual and inexpert reader is not 
always sure what Patience means to 
say; but to the initiated her cryptic 
and monosyllabic speech offers no diffi- 
culties. When asked if she were ac- 
quainted with the spirit of the late Dr. 
William James, she said darkly, — 

‘I telled a one o’ the brothers and 
the neighbors o’ thy day, and he doth 
know.’ 

‘This,’ comments Mr. Yost, ‘was con- 
sidered as an affirmative reply,’' and 
with it her questioners were content. 

All fields of literature are open to Pa- 
tience Worth, and she disports herself 
by turns in prose and verse, fiction and 
philosophy. Other spirits have their 
specialties. They write, as a rule, let- 
ters, didactic essays, vers libre, and an 
occasional story. But Patience writes 
six-act dramas which, we are assured, 
could, ‘with a little alteratior,’ be pro- 
duced upon the stage, shor. comedies 
‘rich in humor,’ country tales, mystical 
tales, parables, aphorisms, volumes of 
verse, and historical novels. In three 
years and a half she dictated to Mrs. 
Curran, her patient ouija-board amanu- 


1 Patience Worth. A Psychic Mystery. By 
Caspar S. Yost. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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ensis, 900,000 words. It is my belief 
that she represents a spirit syndicate, 
and lends her name to a large coterie of 
literary wraiths. The most discourag- 
ing feature of her performance is the 
possibility of its indefinite extension. 
She is what Mr. Yost calls ‘a continu- 
ing phenomenon.’ Being dead already, 
she cannot die, and the natural and 
kindly limit which is set to mortal en- 
deavor does not exist for her. ‘The 
larger literature is to come,’ says Mr. 
Yost ominously; and we fear he speaks 
the truth. 


I 


Now what do we gain by this lament- 
able intrusion of ghostly aspirants into 
the serried ranks of authorship? What 
is the value of their work, and what is 
its ethical significance? Perhaps be- 
cause literary distinction is a rare qual- 
ity, the editors and publishers of these 
revelations lay stress upon the spiritual 
insight, the finer wisdom, which may 
accrue to us from direct contact with 
liberated souls. They even hint at some 
great moral law which may be thus re- 
vealed for our betterment. But the 
law of Christ is as pure and lofty as any 
code our human intelligence can grasp. 
We do not live by it, because it makes 
no concession to the sickly qualities 
which cement our earthly natures; but 
we hold fast to it as an incomparable 
ideal. It is not law or light we need. It 
is the power of effort and resistance. 
“Toutes les bonnes maximes sont dans 
le monde; on ne manque que de les 
appliquer.’ 

The didacticism of spirit authors is, 
so far, their most striking characteris- 
tic. As Mr. Henry James would put it, 
they are ‘awkward writers, but yearn- 
ing moralists.’ Free from any shad- 
ow of diffidence, they proffer a deal of 
counsel, but it is mostly of the kind 
which our next-door neighbor has at our 
command. 
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In the little volume called Letters 
from Harry and Helen,‘ the dead chil- 
dren exhort their relatives continuous- 
ly; and their exhortations, albeit of a 
somewhat intimate character, have 
been passed on to the public as ‘an in- 
spiration to the life of brotherhood.’ 
Helen, for example, bids her mother 
and sister give away the clothes they 
do not need. ‘You had better send the 
pink dress to B. You won’t wear it. 
Lace and a few good bits of jewelry you 
can use, and these won’t hurt your 
progress.’ She also warns them not to 
take long motor rides with large par- 
ties. The car holds four comfortably; 
but if her sister will go all afternoon 
with five people packed into it, she is 
sure to be ill. This is sensible advice, 
but can it be needful that the dead 
should revisit earth to give it? 

Harry, a hardy and boisterous spirit, 
with a fine contempt for precautions, 
favors a motor tripacross the continent, 
gallantly assures his family that the 
project is ‘perfectly feasible,’ tells his 
sister to ‘shoot some genuine food’ at 
her sick husband, who appears to have 
been kept on a low diet, and observes 
with pleasure that his mother is over- 
coming her aversion to tobacco. ‘Mam- 
ma is learning,’ he comments patron- 
izingly. ‘Some day she will arrive at 
the point where a smoker will fail to 
arouse a spark of criticism, or even of 
interest. When that day comes, she will 
have learned what she is living for this 
time.’ 

Here was a chance for a ghostly son 
to get even with the parent who had 
disparaged the harmless pleasures of 
his youth. Harry is not the kind of a 
spirit to miss such an opportunity. He 
finds a great deal to correct in his fam- 
ily, a great deal to blame in the world, 
and some things to criticize in the uni- 


1 Letters from Harry and Helen. Written down 
by Mary Buount Wuitr. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. 
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verse. ‘I suppose the Creator knows 
his own business best,’ he observes 
grudgingly; ‘but there have been mo- 
ments when I felt I could suggest im- 
provements. For instance, had I been 
running affairs, I should have been a 
little more open about this reincarna- 
tion plan of elevating the individual. 
Why let a soul boggle along blindly for 
numberless lives when just a friendly 
tip would have illuminated the whole 
situation, and enabled him to plan with 
far less waste?’ 

“O eloquent, just and mighty death!’ 
Is it for this that we have pretended to 
break thy barriers, to force thy preg- 
nant silence into speech, to make of thy 
majesty a vulgar farce, and of thy con- 
solations, folly and self-righteousness? 

The ‘Living Dead Man’ has also a 
little course of instructions to give, and 
a little list of warnings. He bids us 
drink plenty of water because water 
feeds our astral bodies, and to take 
plenty of rest because sleep fits us for 
work. He tells us not to lose our tem- 
pers, because, if we do, the malicious 
spirits about us fan the flame of our 
wrath; and not to look too long at gold 
coins, because avaricious spirits gloat 
with us over their shining. He is a gen- 
tle, garrulous ghost, full of little anec- 
dotes about his new — and very dull 
— surroundings, and mild little stories 
of adventure. He calls himself an ‘as- 
tral Scheherazade,’ but no sultan would 
ever have listened to him for a thou- 
sand and one nights. He chants vers 
libre of a singularly uninspired order, 
and is particular about his quotations. 
‘If you print these letters,’ he tells his 
medium, ‘I wish you would insert here 
fragments from that wonderful poem of 
Wordsworth, “Intimations of Immor- 
tality from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood.” ’ Then follow nineteen lines of 
this fairly familiar masterpiece. There 
is something rather droll in having our 
own printed poets quoted to us lengthily 
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by cultivated and appreciative spirits. 

Raymond, though he has been thrust 
before the public without pity and with- 
out reserve, shows no disposition to 
enter the arena of authorship. Through 
laborious and grotesque table-rappings, 
and through mediums controlled by — 
apparently — feeble-minded spirits, he 
has prattled to his family about the 
conditions which surround him: about 
the brick house he lives in; about the 
laboratories he visits, where ‘all sorts 
of things’ are manufactured out of ‘es- 
sences and ether and gases,’ — rather 
like German war-products,—and about 
the lectures he attends. The subjects 
of the lectures are spirituality, concen- 
tration, and — alas! — ‘the projection 
of uplifting and helpful thoughts to 
, those on the earth plane.’ In the lec- 


- ture hall are windows of colored glass 
— red, blue, and orange. If any of the 
audience need more intellect, they 


stand in the orange light and absorb 
intellectuality; if they need to be affec- 
tionate, they stand in the ‘pinky-col- 
ored’ light and absorb loving thoughts; 
if they need ‘actual spiritual healing,’ 
they stand in the blue light and are 
healed. The simplicity of this labor- 
saving process is beyond praise, and 
Raymond’s ‘guide’ assures him that, 
in the years to come, human beings 
will study and understand the qualities 
of different colored lights. Such scraps 
of wisdom as are vouchsafed him he 
passes dutifully on to his parents. He 
tells his mother that on the spiritual 
plane ‘Rank does n’t count as a virtue. 
High rank comes by being virtuous.’ 


‘Kind hearts are more than coronets.’ 


Also that ‘It is n’t always the parsons 
that go highest first,’ and that ‘It is n’t 
what you’ve professed; it’s what you’ve 
done.’ Something of this kind we have 
long suspected. Something of this kind 
has long been hinted from the plain 
pulpits of the world. 
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Ill 


We are repeatedly told that the 
Great War stands responsible for our 
mental disturbance, and for the weak- 
ening of our moral judgment which has 
made possible these repeated assaults 
upon the taste and credulity of the 
world. Mr. Howells, observing rather 
sympathetically the ghostly stir and 
thrill which pervades literature, asks if 
it proceeds from the battlefields of 
Europe. ‘Is it because the dead are 
superabounding now beyond the ratio 
of all the past pestilences, and a most 
powerful people is dedicating itself, 
body and soul, to the destruction of 
human life in the most murderous war 
that ever was?’ 

But natural laws are not affected by 
numbers. A single dead man and a 
million of dead men stand in the same 
relation to the living. If ever there was 
a time when it was needful to hold on 
to our sanity with all our might and 
main, that time is now. If ever death 
was a holy and a glorious thing, it is 
holy and glorious to-day. Our men, 
French, British, and American, lay 
their lives down that the world may be 
a clean place for other men to live in. 
They go out bravely into the dark, and 
they do not deserve to have their names 
bandied about by ‘controls,’ or quoted 
to the world as talking bootless twad- 
dle. Of course we think about them 
day and night. How could it be other- 
wise? There is, and there has always 
been, a sense of comradeship with the 
dead. It is a noble and a still comrade- 
ship, untarnished by illusions, unvul- 
garized by extravagant details. New- 
man has expressed it in ‘A Voice From 
Afar’; and recently Mr. Rowland 
Thirlmere has made it the theme of 
some very simple and touching verses 
called ‘Jimmy Doane.’ The elderly 
Englishman who has lost his friend, a 
young American aviator, — ‘ generous, 
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clever, and confident,’ — and who sits 
alone with his heart cold and sore, 
feels suddenly the welcome nearness 
of the dead. No table heaves its heavy 
legs to announce that silent presence, 
no alphabet is needed for his message. 
But the living man says simply to his 
friend, ‘My house is always open to 
you,’ and hopes they may sit quietly 
together when the dreams of both are 
realized, and the hour of deliverance 
comes. 

The sinking of the Lusitania is, and 
will always be, a turning-point in his- 
tory. Its novelty in warfare was not so 
much one of method as of design. It 
was a proclamation of Germany’s re- 
fusal to recognize the status of neutrals 
and non-combatants. It was her ‘I 
dare you!’ flung full in the face of the 
world. The tale will be told and retold, 
with other tales of cruelty and coward- 
ice, as long as men stay men. But the 


sea holds its dead until the judgment- 
day. To the murderer comes the brand 
of Cain, to the murdered the peace 


of Abel. It is inconceivable that an 
American magazine should publish the 
fantastic and repulsive details of a 
spiritualistic s¢ance, in which Lusitania 
‘victims’ recounted the horrors of 
their drowning, or fatuously described a 
submarine as the devil-fish of the sea, 
or, worse than all, gasped, and moaned, 
and cried out, ‘Oh, Oh, I’m dead!’ 
‘Oh, dear!’ ‘Oh, I feel so ill!’ ‘The 
boat is filling!’ while the medium made 
swimming motions in the air to the 
accompaniment of groans. And this 
shocking travesty of death is supposed 
to bring comfort to the living. The 
grossness of the process fails to offend; 
the puerility of the result fails to dis- 
courage. ‘There is a set of heads,’ 
wrote Sir Thomas Browne, ‘that can 
credit the relations of Mariners, yet 
question the Testimonies of St. Paul.’ 
We seem to have changed very little in 
the course of three hundred years. 
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Byron has recorded in a letter to 
Hoppner the profound impression made 
upon him by two concise epitaphs in 
the cemetery of Bologna. 


Martini Luci 
Implora pace. 


Lucrezi1a Pictnt 
Implora eterna quiete. 


It seemed to the poet — himself in need 
of peace — that all the weariness of life, 
and all the gentle humility of the tired 
but trusting soul, were compressed into 
those lines. There is nothing calami- 
tous in death. 


The patrimony of a little mould, 
And entail of four planks, 


is the common heritage of mankind, 
and we accept it reverently. But to 
escape from time, only to enter upon a 
futile and platitudinous eternity, upon 
the manufacture of sham products, and 
the authorship of unreadable books — 
which of us has courage to front such 
direful possibilities! 

It is strange that the spirits who are 
driven by the stress of these terrible 
years to communicate with a, desolate 
world should be untouched by the 
source of our desolation. Raymond 
gave his young life for England; but, 
once dead, feels no further concern for 
her deliverance. Patience Worth, with 
the ruthless self-concentration of the 
author, is too busy dictating novels and 
plays to waste a thought upon our as- 
saulted civilization. She is a trifle im- 
patient of earthly authorship (potter 
hates potter, and poet hates poet), and 
she bids us know that truth is not to be 
found in ‘books of wordy filling’; but 
she adds without compunction 900,000 
more words to our overflowing meas- 
ure, and leaves untouched the prob- 
lems we desperately face. 

Harry and Helen express some calm 
regret that the lack of unselfish love 
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should make war possible, and report 
that ‘Hughey’ — their brother-in-law’s 
brother — ‘has gone to throw all he 
possesses of light into the dark strug- 
gle.’ Apparently. his beams failed sig- 
nally to illuminate the gloom, which is 
not surprising when we learn that ‘A 
selfish or ill-natured thought’ (say from 
a Bulgarian or a Turk) ‘lowers the rate 
of vibration throughout the entire uni- 
verse. They also join the ‘White 
Cross’ nurses, and are gratified that 
their knowledge of French enables them 
to receive and encourage the rapidly 
arriving French soldiers. Helen, being 
the better scholar of the two, is able to 
give first aid, while Harry brushes up 
his verbs. In the absence of French 
caretakers, who seem to have all gone 
elsewhere, the two young Americans 
are in much demand. 

Apart from these crass absurdities 
(which have their readers and their be- 
lievers), what is there of help in such a 
volume as The Invisible Guide, which 
purports to be an answer to the often 
asked question, ‘How may I enter into 
communion and fellowship with the de- 
parted?’ There is nothing grotesque 
in this little volume, which has some 
agreeable chapters. The dead soldier 
whois the Guide does not use table-legs, 
or ouija boards, or automatic writing, 
when he communicates with his friend, 
and he is always commendably brief. 
But his detachment from the great is- 
sues for which he died is absolute and a 
bit depressing; his neutrality is of that 
thorough-going kind which was com- 
mended to Americans in the first year 
of the war, and his generalizations have 
neither pith nor marrow. It is not 
worth while for a disembodied spirit to 
come back to earth and say, ‘The test 
of religion is life.’ ‘Art is eternal if 
the artist is content with the joy of 
the working.’ ‘Understand that love is 

1 The Invisible Guide. By C. Lewis Hinp. 
New York; John Lane Co 
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spiritual, and you understand ll.’ 
These things have been said, and better 
said, by wise men the world over. 

What strikes us most perceptibly 
about the Guide is that, in common 
with living pacifists, he seems less 
grieved by the great crimes and trag- 
edies of the war than by the hostility 
they arouse. He has not a sigh to waste 
over desolated Belgium and Serbia. 
Air-raids and mangled women and chil- 
dren fail to disturb his serenity. But he 
cannot endure a picture called Mitrail- 
leuse, which represents four French sol- 
diers firing a machine-gun. When his 
friend the author so far forgets himself 
as to be angry at the insolence of some 
Germans whom he sees in a restaurant, 
— where they have no right to be, — 
the Guide, pained by such intolerance, 
refuses any communication; and when, 
in more cheerful mood, the author ven- 
tures to be a bit enthusiastic over the 
galiant feats of a young aviator, he 
murmurs faintly and reproachfully, ‘It 
is the mothers that suffer.’ 

A more disheartening spirit to have 
about in war-time could not be con- 
ceived, or one less fitted for the austere 
role he has assigned himself to play. 


IV 


The recent and most unjustifiable 
attempt to add Mark Twain to the list 
of ghostly authors and counselors was 
based on his alleged desire to help a 
ruined world. It was said that the spirit 
of the great humorist was ‘tortured’ 
because he could not give mankind a 
work which would ‘shed enlighten- 
ment where now there is only dark- 
ness and dismay.’ If this means that 
he has a formula for an invincible and 
uneludible submarine chaser, I hardly 
think that Mrs. Gabrilowitsch would 
deny it to her country. But if the 
projected volume is to be only another 
manual of vague philosophy, vapid 
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admonitions, and fantastic statements, 
we can submit to its loss, and solace 
ourselves with a re-reading of Huckle- 
berry Finn. Mr. Clemens did a full 
measure of work in his lifetime, and 
received his full measure of reward. 
The ‘merry star’ that danced above his 
cradle shone on him, fitfully but fairly, 
until he died. It were a sin and a 
shame to plunge him now into the 
murky fogs of spiritualistic revelations. 

Granted that he was what his friends 
called him — ‘a mystic at heart’; that 
he believed, or fancied he believed, in 
thought-transference, and that he was 
capable of seeing something strange 
and mysterious in very ordinary occur- 
rences: the finding of a lost article 
which had been searched for vainly 
while it lay close at hand, or the pre- 
monition of news contained in an un- 
opened letter — this last a melancholy 
sort of guesswork which we have all of 
us practised at times. But a mystic at 
heart may be also an author by pro- 
fession, with a sense of values, and a 
nice perception of the skill that goes 
into book-making. If anything could 
disturb Mark Twain’s spirit, and bring 
it stormily back to earth, it would be 
the linking of his name to the volume 
called Jap Herron. 

So great a treason to the dead must 
seem incredible to healthy minds; but 
from every side come mad rumors of 
similar deceptions. O. Henry, it is 
whispered, is dictating tracts and alle- 
gories; Dickens may yet complete The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood; Washington 
Irving has loomed wistfully on the hori- 
zon of an aspiring medium : — 

Milton composing baby rhymes, and Locke 
Reasoning in gibberish. Homer writing Greek 
In naughts and crosses. 

To be reintroduced to earth as the au- 
thor of books as silly as they are dull 
is hard luck for the scholar and the wit. 

Patience Worth is fortunate in so far 
that she has no earlier, reputation at 
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stake. In fact, we are assured that 
three of her stories are told in ‘a dia- 
lect which, taken as a whole, was prob- 
ably never spoken, and certainly never 
written. Each seems to be a composite 
of dialect words and idioms of different 
periods and different localities.’ It is 
Mr. Yost’s opinion, however, that her 
long historical novel, The Sorry Tale, is 
composed ‘in a literary tongue some- 
what resembling the language of the 
King James version of the Bible in form 
and style, but with the unmistakable 
verbal peculiarities of Patience Worth.’ 
‘What bringeth thee asearch?’ and 
“Who hath the trod of the antelope?’ 
are doubtless verbal peculiarities; but 
for any resemblance to the noble and 
vigorous lucidity of the English Bible 
we may search in vain through the six 
hundred and forty closely printed pages 
of this confused, wandering, serisuous, 
and wholly unreadable narrative, which 
purports to tell the life-history of the 
penitent thief. I quote a single para- 
graph, snatched at random from the 
text, which may serve as a sample of 
the whole. 

‘And within, upon the skins’-pack, 
sat Samuel, who listed him, and lo, the 
jaws of him hung ope. And Jacob wail- 
ed, and the Jew’s tongue of him sound- 
ed as the chatter of fowls, and he spake 
of the fool that plucked of his ass that 
he save of down. Yea, and walked him 
at the sea’s edge, and yet sought o’ 
pools. And he held aloft, unto the men 
who hung them o’er the bin’s place, 
handsful of brass and shammed pre- 
cious stuffs, and cried him out.’ 

Six hundred and forty pages of this 
kind of writing defy a patient world. 
And we are threatened with ‘the larger 
literature to come”! 

For some reason which has never 
been explained, Patience Worth drops 
her archaism (if it be archaism) when 
she writes verse, and becomes fairly in- 
telligible. Mr. Yost, who is a partial 
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critic, warns us that we ‘may search in 
vain’ through literature for anything 
resembling these poems. ‘They are 
alike in theessential features of all poet- 
ry, and yet they are unalike. There is 
something in them that is not in other 
poetry. In the profusion of their meta- 
phor there is an etherealness that more 
closely resembles Shelley, perhaps, than 
any other poet; but the beauty of Shel- 
ley’s poems is almost wholly in their 
diction; there is in him no profundity 
of thought. In these poems there is 
both beauty and depth, — and some- 
thing else.’ 

Whatever this ‘something else’ may 
be, it is certainly not rhyme or rhythm. 
The verses brook no bondage, but run 
loosely on with the perilous ease of en- 
franchisement. For the most part they 
are of the kind which used to be classi- 
fied by compilers as ‘Poems of Nature,’ 
and ‘Poems of Sentiment and Reflec- 
tion.’ Spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter are as inspirational for the dead 
as for the living. 

*T is season’s parting. 
Yea, and earth doth weep. The Winter 
cometh, 
And he bears her jewels for the decking 
Of his bride. A glittered crown 
Shall fall pon earth, and sparkled drop 
Shall stand like gem that flasheth 
’*Pon a nobled brow. Yea, the tears 
Of earth shall freeze and drop 
As pearls, the necklace o’ the earth. 
*T is season’s parting. Yea, 
The earth doth weep. 
°T is Fall. 


These simple statements might justifi- 
ably be printed without the capital let- 
ters which distinguish prose from verse; 
but we can understand them, and we 
are familiar with the phenomena they 
describe. 
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Patience Worth as a ‘psychic mys- 
tery’ has no significance for the reading 
public. With her ouija-board intima- 
cies, and her ‘feminine tastes’; with 
the baby of ‘patrician mould’ whom 
she persuaded Mrs. Curran to adopt; 
and with the cat she asked for, but 
which dejectedly died when it learned 
its fate, we have no concern. It is only 
her incursions into the field of author- 
ship which make her liable to criticism. 
It is only the literary ambitions — and 
disqualifications — of the spirit-world 
which disturb our serenity. 

Ghosts there have always been since 
men began to die. They have played 
their part in disquieting the world since 
the world awoke to trouble. Venge- 
ful, prophetic, fantastic, and invariably 
de trop, they have come down to us 
through the centuries, discredited, but 
feared. Now our old apprehensions, 
our old creeps and shivers, are ex- 
changed for new and reasonable mis- 
givings. Spirits soothing as_ syrup, 
didactic as dominies, prolific and plati- 
tudinous, are dictating books for the 
world’s betterment; and never a word 
which can add to our store of knowl- 
edge, or stand the ‘dry north light of 
intellect.’ 

Weare told that once, when Patience 
Worth was spelling out the endless 
pages of The Sorry Tale, she came toa 
sudden stop, then wrote, ‘This be nuff,’ 
and knocked off for the night. 

A blessed phrase, and, of a certain- 
ty, her finest inspiration. Would that 
all dead authors would adopt it as 
their motto; and with ouija boards, and 
table-legs, and automatic pencils, write 
as their farewell message to the world 
those three short, comely words, ‘This 
be nuff.’ 
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BY ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


I 


Tuoucu he knew that he was going 
to die, Marmaduke Follett, as he lay 
in the hospital on the French coast, had 
never in his life been so happy. Until 
these last days he had not been able to 
feel it in its completeness. Of the great 
engagement where he had fallen he re- 
membered only the overwhelming u>- 
roar, the blood and mud; and after that, 
torments, apathies, dim awakenings to 
the smell of ether and relapses to quiet- 
er sleep. Now the last operation had 
failed, — or, rather, he had failed to 
recover from it, — and there was no 
more hope for him; but he hardly suf- 
fered and his thoughts were emerging 
‘ into a world of cleanliness, kindness, 
and repose. 

The hospital, before the war, had 
been a big hotel, and his was one of the 
bedrooms on the second floor, its win- 
dows crossed by two broad blue bands 
of sea and sky. As an officer, he had a 
room to himself. The men were in the 
wards downstairs. 

One of his nurses — both were pleas- 
ant girls, but this was the one who, with 
a wing of black hair curving under her 
cap, reminded him of his cousin Vic- 
toria — had put a glass of daffodils be- 
side his bed — not garden daffodils, 
but the wild ones that grow in woods; 
and if she made him think of Victoria, 
how much more they made him think 
of the woods in spring at Channerley! 

He was dying after a gallant deed. 
It was a fitting death for a Follett, and 
so little in his life had been at all fitted 


to that initial privilege: it was only in 
the manner of his death that his life 
matched at all those thoughts of Vic- 
toria and Channerley. 

He did not remember much of the 
manner; it still remained cloaked in 
that overwhelming uproar; but, as he 
lay there, he seemed to read, in the col- 
umns of the London papers, what all 
the Folletts were so soon to read — 
because of him: — 

‘His Majesty the King has been gra- 
ciously pleased to award the Victoria 
Cross to the under-mentioned officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men: — 

‘Sec. Lt. Marmaduke Everard Fol- 
lett. For most conspicuous bravery. 

‘He was directed with 50 men to 
drive the enemy from their trench, and 
under intense shell and machine-gun 
fire he personally led three separate 
parties of bombers against a captured 
325 yards of trench; attacking the ma- 
chine-gun, shooting the firer with his 
revolver, and destroying gun and per- 
sonnel with bombs. This very brave 
act saved many lives and ensured the 
success of the attack. In carrying one 
of his men back to safety, Sec. Lt. Fol- 
lett was mortally wounded.’ 

He felt himself smile, as he soberly 
spaced it out, to remember that the 
youths at the office used to call him 
Marmalade. It was curious that he 
most felt his present, and his present 
transfigured self, when he thought of 
Cauldwell’s office, where so many years 
of his past had been spent. When he 
thought of that, of the jocund youths, 
of the weary hours and wasted years, 
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it was to feel himself transfigured; when 
he thought of the Folletts and of Chan- 
nerley, to feel that he matched them; 
it was, at last, to feel as if he had come 
home. What to the grimy, everyday 
world counted as transfiguration, count- 
ed as the normal, the expected, to the 
world of Channerley. 

He wondered, lying there and look- 
ing out past the daffodils, where Vic- 
toria was; he had heard that she was 
nursing, too, somewhere in France; and 
again, as he had smiled over the con- 
trast of ‘Sec. Lt. Marmaduke Everard 
Follett’ and the ‘Marmalade’ of Cauld- 
well’s office, he smiled in thinking of 
the difference between Victoria and the 
nice young nurse who, for all her re- 
sembling curve of hair, was also second- 
rate. It would have been very wonder- 
ful to have been nursed by Victoria, 
and yet his thought turned from that. 
There had never been any sweetness, 
never even any kindness for him, in 
Victoria’s clear young gaze: when it 
came to nursing, he could imagine her 
being kind toa Tommy, but not to him, 
the dull, submerged cousin; and the 
nice though second-rate nurse was very 
kind. He would rather die under her 
eyes than under Victoria’s. 

And he would rather think of Vic- 
toria as he had last seen her at the big 
London dance to which, most unex- 
pectedly, he had found himself asked 
last spring — the spring before the war. 
He had decided, as with nervous fin- 
gers he tied his white cravat, — how 
rarely disturbed was that neat sheaf 
lying in his upper drawer! — that he 
must have been confused with some 
other Follett, for he was so seldom ask- 
ed anywhere, where he would be likely 
to meet Victoria. However, it was a 
delight to see her in her snowy dress, 
her beautiful hair bound with silver, 
and to feel, as he watched her dancing, 
that she belonged, in a sense, to him; 
for he, too; was a Follett. 
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How much more did she belong to 
him now! And not only Victoria, but 
all of them, these Folletts of his and 
the Folletts of past generations; and 
Channerley, centre of all his aching, 
wistful memories. It had been for him, 
always, part of the very structure of 
his nature, that beautiful old house 
where he had spent his boyhood. Per- 
haps it was because he had been turned 
out of the nest so early that he never 
ceased to miss it. His thought, like a 
maimed fledgling, had fluttered round 
and round it, longing, exiled, helpless. 

If, now, he could have survived, his 
eldest brother, he felt sure, must have 
asked him oftener to stay at Channer- 
ley. It still gave him a pang, or, rather, 
the memory of many pangs, to recall 
that Robert had not asked him for two 
years, and had seemed to forget all 
about him after that. They had all 
seemed to forget about him, — that 
was the trouble of it, — and almost 
from the very beginning: Robert, who 
had Channerley; Austin, who had gone 
into the army and was now in Mesopo- 
tamia; Griselda, married so splendidly 
up in her northern estate; and Amy, 
the artistic bachelor-girl of the family, 
whom he associated with irony and 
cigarette-smokeand prolonged absences 
in Paris. Even cheerful Sylvia, of South 
Kensington, with her many babies and 
K.C. husband, whom healways thought 
of, for all her well-being, as very nearly 
as submerged as himself, — even Syl- 
via saw little of him and asked him 
only to family dinners, — Mr. Shilling- 
ton’s family, not hers, — at depress- 
ingly punctual intervals. 

But Sylvia, the one nearest him in 
years, was the one who had forgotten 
least, and she had, after her fashion, 
done her best for him. Confused at 
study, clumsy at games, shy and 
tongue-tied, he had not in any way dis- 
tinguished himself at a rather second- 
rate public school; and to distinguish 
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himself had been the only hope for him. 
The Folletts had never had any money 
to spare, and Eton and Oxford for 
Robert and Sandhurst for Austin ful- 
filled a tradition that became detached 
and terse where younger sons who could 
not distinguish themselves were con- 
cerned. Still, he had always felt that, 
had his father lived, something better 
would have been found for him than 
to be bundled, through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Shillington, into a solic- 
itor’s office. There he had been bun- 
dled, and there he had stuck for all 
these years, as clumsy, as confused as 
ever; a pallid, insignificant little fellow 
(oh, he had no illusions about himself!), 
with the yellow hair and small yellow 
moustache which, together with his 
name, had earned for him his sobriquet. 

They had not disliked him, those dire- 
fully facetious companions of his. No- 
blesse oblige was an integral part of his 
conception of himself, however little 
they might be aware of his unvarying 
courtesy toward them as its exercise. 
He suspected that they thought of him 
as merely inoffensive and rather pite- 
ous; but shyness might give that impres- 
sion; they could not guess at the quiet 
aversion that it covered. He was aware 
sometimes, suddenly, that in the aloof- 
ness and contemplative disdain of his 
pale sidelong glance at them, he most 
felt himself a Follett. If his mind, for 
most practical purposes, was slow and 
clumsy, it was sharp and swift in its 
perceptions. He judged the young 
men in Cauldwell’s office as a Follett 
must judge them. In the accurate ap- 
plying of that standard he was as in- 
stinctively gifted as any of his race; and 
if he knew, from his first look at her, 
that the nice young nurse was second- 
rate, how coldly and calmly, for all 
these years, he had known that the 
young men who called him Marmalade 
were third-rate. And yet they none of 
them disliked him, and he wondered 
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whether it was because, when he most 
felt disdain, he most looked merely 
timid, or because they recognized in 
him, all dimly as it might be, the first- 
rateness that was his inherently and 
inalienably. 

Just as the third-rate young men 
might recognize the first-rate but dimly, 
he was aware that to the world the 
Folletts, too, were not important. It 
was not one of the names, in spite of 
centuries of local lustre, to conjure with; 
and he liked it all the better because 
of that. They had never, it was true, 
distinguished themselves; but they 
were people of distinction, and that 
was, to his quiet, reflective savoring, 
an even higher state. He sometimes 
wondered if, in any of them, the cen- 
tring of family consciousness was as in- 
tense as in himself. If they were aloof 
about third-rate people, it was not be- 
cause they were really very conscious 
about themselves. They took them- 
selves for granted, as they took Chan- 
nerley and the family history; and only 
Amy was aware that some of the fam- 
ily portraits were good. 

The history — it was not of course 
accurate to call it that, yet it seemed 
more spacious and significant than 
mere annals — pored over in long even- 
ings, in faded parchments, deeds, and 
letters, was known in every least de- 
tail to him. How the Folletts had be- 
gun, very soberly but very decorously, 
in the fifteenth century, and how they 
had gone on: rooting more deeply into 
their pleasant woodlands and mead- 
ows; flowering, down the centuries, 
now in a type of grace — that charm- 
ing Antonia who had married so well at 
James the First’s court; and of gallant- 
ry —a Follett had fallen at Naseby, 
and a Follett had fought at Waterloo; or 
of good-humored efficiency, as in the 
eighteenth-century judge and the nine- 
teenth-century bishop. And he, who 
was neither graceful nor gallant nor 
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good-humored (sourand sad he felt him- 
self), never could resist the warming, re- 
vivifying influence of these recognitions, 
stretching himself, sighing, smiling 
happily before his Bloomsbury fire on 
a winter’s evening, as he laid down 
the thick pile of yellowed manuscripts 
to think it all over and feel himself, 
in spite of everything, a link with it all. 

Robert had always been very decent 
about letting him have and keep the 
documents for as long as he liked. 

It was strange to think that he was 
never to see his Bloomsbury lodgings 
again, and stranger, really, that a cer- 
tain tinge of regret was in the thought; 
for how, for years, he had hated them, 
place of exile, of relegation, as he had 
always felt them! Yet he had come to 
be fond of his little sitting-room, just 
because, to his eye, with its mingled 
comfort and austerity, it was so sig- 
nificant of exile. If a Follett could n’t 
have what he wanted, that was all he 
would have — his rack of pipes, his 
shelves of books, his little collection of 
mostly marginless mezzotints ranged 
along the dark, green walls. The room 
was a refuge and did not pretend to be 
an achievement, and in that very fact 
might, to an eye as sharp as his for 
such significance, suggest the tastes 
that it relinquished. He had, indeed, 
all the tastes and none of the satisfac- 
tions of Channerley. 

There it was; he had come back to 
it again, as, indeed, he had, in spirit, 
never left it— never for a moment. 
He felt himself, lying there in the hos- 
pital on the French coast, with the soft 
spring sea lapping upon the beach un- 
der his window — he felt himself drop, 
drop, softly, sweetly, deeply, back to 
his childhood. From his high nursery- 
window he saw the dewy tree-tops, — 
the old hawthorn that grew so near 
the house, and the old mulberry, 
and the rooks wheeling on a spring 
sky so many years ago. The dogs, at 
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that early hour, just released, might 
be racing over the lawns: idle, jovial 
Peter, the spaniel, and Jack, the plucky, 
hot-tempered little Dandy-Dinmont. 

Below the lawns were the high gray 
garden walls, and above, rising a little 
from the flagged rose-garden, were the 
woods where the daffodils grew, daf- 
fodils like those beside him now, tall 
and small, their pale, bright poetry set 
in warrior spears of green. Little bands 
of them ran out upon the lawn from 
under the great trees, and one saw their 
gold glimmering far, far among the 
woodlands. Oh, the beauty of it! and 
the stillness, the age and youth, the 
smile and the security! How he had 
always loved it, shambling about the 
woods and gardens; creeping rather — 
he always saw himself as creeping 
somehow — about the dear, gay, faded 
house! Always such an awkward, in- 
significant little boy; even his dear old 
Nanna had felt dissatisfied with his ap- 
pearance; and he had always known it, 
when she sent him down with the others 
to the drawing-room; and his mother, 
she had made it very apparent, had 
found him only that. 

He shrank from the thought of his 
mother; perhaps it was because of her, 
of her vexed and averted eyes, her 
silken rustle of indifference as she 
passed him by, that he saw himself as 
creeping anywhere where she might 
come. He only remembered her in 
glimpses: languidly and ironically smil- 
ing at her tea-table (Amy had her 
smile), the artificial tone of her voice 
had even then struck his boyish ear; 
reading on a summer afternoon, with 
bored brows and dissatisfied lips, as 
she lay on a garden chair in the shade 
of the mulberry tree; querulously ar- 
guing with his father, who, good- 
humored and very indifferent, strolled 
about the hall in his pink coat on a 
winter morning, waiting for the horses 
to be brought round; his mother’s 
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yellow braids shining under her neatly 
tilted riding-hat, her booted foot held 
to the blaze of the great log-fire. A 
hard, selfish, sentimental woman; and 
— was n’t it really the only word for 
what he felt in her? — just a little 
shoddy. He distinguished it from the 
second-rate nicely: it was a more per- 
sonal matter; for his mother, though 
certainly not a Follett, was of good 
stock; he knew, of course, all about 
her stock. It always grieved him to 
think that it was from her he had his 
yellow hair and the pale gray of his 
eyes; his stature, too, for she had been 
a small woman; all the other Folletts 
were tall; but she had given him noth- 
ing more: not a trace of her beauty was 
his, and he was glad of it. 

It was curious, since he had really 
had so little to do with him, as little, 
almost, as with his mother, how bliss- 
fully his sense of his father’s presence 
pervaded his childish memories. He 
was so kind. The kindest thing he re- 
membered at Channerley, except his 
dear old Nanna and Peter the spaniel. 
It used to give him a thrill of purest 
joy when, meeting him, his father, his 
hands clasped behind his back after 
his strolling wont, would stop and bend 
amused and affectionate eyes upon 
him; rather the eyes, to be sure, that he 
bent upon his dogs; but Marmaduke 
always felt of him that he looked upon 
his children, and upon himself, too, as 
parts of the pack; and it was delightful 
to be one of the pack, with him. 

“Well, old fellow, and how goes the 
world with you to-day?’ his father 
would say. 

And after that question the world 
would go in sunshine. 

He had always believed that, had his 
father lived, he would never have been 
so forgotten; just as he had always be- 
lieved that his father would never have 
allowed one of his pack to be bundled 
into a solicitor’s office. For that he 
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had to thank, he felt sure, not only 
Sylvia’s negative solicitude, but his 
mother’s active indifference. Between 
them both they had done it to him. 

And he never felt so to the full his 
dispossession as in thinking of Robert. 
He had always intensely feared and 
admired Robert. He did not know 
what he feared, for Robert was never 
unkind. But Robert was everything 
that he was not: tall and gay and com- 
petent, and possessing everything need- 
ful, from the very beginning, for the 
perfect fulfilment of his type. The 
difference between them had been so 
far more than the ten years that had 
made of Robert a man when he was 
still only a little boy. There had been, 
after all, a time when they had been a 
very big and a very little boy together, 
with Austin in between; yet the link 
had seemed always to break down after 
Austin. Robert, in this retrospect, had 
always the air of strolling away from 
him — for Robert, too, was a stroller. 
Not that he himself had had the air of 
pursuit; he had never, he felt sure, 
from the earliest age, lacked tact; tact 
and reticence and self-effacement had 
been bred into him. But his relation- 
ship with Robert had seemed always 
to consist in standing there, hiding 
ruefulness, and gazing at Robert’s 
strolling back. 

The difference with Austin had per- 
haps been as great, but it had never 
hurt so much, for Austin, though with 
his share of the Follett charm, had 
never had the charm of Robert. A 
clear-voiced and clear-eyed, masterful 
boy, Austin’s main contact with others 
was in doing things with them, and 
that sort of contact did not mean con- 
geniality. Austin had made use of him; 
had let him hold his ferrets and field 
for him at cricket; and a person whom 
one found useful did not, for the time 
being, bore one. 

But he had bored Robert always 
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— that was apparent; and beautiful 
Griselda, who was older than either 
of them, and Amy, who was younger. 
Griselda had gazed rather sadly over 
his head; and Amy had smiled and 
teased him so that he had seldom ven- 
tured on a remark in her presence. 
Even fat little Sylvia, the baby, had 
always preferred any of the others to 
him as she grew up; had only not been 
bored because, while she was good- 
humored, she was also rather dull. 
And at the bottom of his heart, rueful 
always, sore, and still patiently sur- 
prised, he knew that, while he found 
them all a little brutal, he could not 
admire them the less because of it. 
It was part of the Follett inheritance 
to be able to be brutal, unconsciously, 
and therefore with no loss of bloom. 
And now, at last, he was not to bore 
them any longer; at last, he was not 
to be forgotten. How could he not be 


happy, — it brought back every blissful 
thrill of boyhood, his father’s smile, the 
daffodil woods in spring, heightened to 
ecstasy, — when hehad at last made 
of himself one of the Folletts who were 
remembered? He would have his place 
in the history beside the Follett who 


fellat Naseby. No family but is glad 
of a V.C. in its pages. They could no 
longer stroll away. They would be 
proud of him; he had done something 
for all the Folletts forever. 


il 


The nice young nurse came in. She 
closed the door gently, and, with her 
smile, calm before accustomed death, 
and always, as it were, a little proud of 
him, — that was because they were 
both English,—she took his wrist 
and felt his pulse, holding her watch in 
the other hand, and asked him, pres- 
ently, how he felt. Only after that 
did she say, contemplating him for 
a moment, — Marmaduke wondered 
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how many hours — or was it perhaps 
days? — she was giving him to live, 

‘A gentleman has come to see you. 
You may see him if you like. But I’ve 
told him that he is only to stay for half 
an hour.’ 

The blood flowed up to Marmaduke’s 
forehead. He felt it beating hard in his 
neck and behind his ears, and his heart 
thumped down there under the neatly 
drawn bed-clothes. 

‘A gentleman? What’s his name?’ 

Was it Robert? 

‘Here is his card,’ said the nurse. 

She drew it from her pocket and gave 
it to him. It could n’t have been Rob- 
ert, of course. Robert would only have 
had to come up. Yet he was dizzy with 
the disappointment. It was as if he 
saw Robert strolling away for the last 
time. He would never see Robert again. 

Mr. Guy Thorpe was the name. The 
address was a London club that Mar- 
maduke placed at once as second-rate, 
and ‘The Beeches, Arlington Road,’ 
in a London suburb. On the card was 
written in a neat scholarly hand: ‘May 
I see you? We are friends.’ 

It was difficult for a moment to feel 
anything but the receding tide of his 
hope. The next thing that came was a 
sense of dislike for Mr. Guy Thorpe 
and for the words that he had written. 
Friends? By what right, since he did 
not know his name? 

“Is hea soldier?’ he asked. ‘How did 
he come? I don’t know him.’ 

“You need n’t see him unless you 
want to,’ said the nurse. ‘No; he’s not 
a soldier. An elderly man. He’s driv- 
ing a motor for the French Wounded 
Emergency Fund, and came on from 
the Alliance because he heard that you 
were here. Perhaps he’s some old fam- 
ily friend. He spoke as if he were.’ 

Marmaduke smiled a little. ‘That’s 
hardly likely. But I’ll see him, yes; 
since he came for that.’ 

When she had gone, he lay looking 
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again at the blue bands across the 
window. A flock of sea-gulls flew past 
— proud, swift, and leisurely, glittering 
in the sun. They seemed to embody 
the splendor and exultation of his 
thoughts, and, when they had disap- 
peared, he was sorry, almost desolate. 

Mr. Guy Thorpe. He took up the 
card again in his feeble hand and looked 
at it. And now, dimly, it seemed to re- 
mind him of something. 

Steps approached along the passage, 
the nurse’s light foot-fall and the heav- 
ier, careful tread of a man. An oddly 
polite, almost a deprecating tread. He 
had gone about a great many hospitals 
and was cautious not to disturb wound- 
ed men. Yet Marmaduke felt again 
that he did not like Mr. Guy Thorpe, 
and as they came in, he was conscious 
of feeling a little frightened. 

There was nothing to frighten one 
in Mr. Thorpe’s appearance. He was 
a tall, thin, ageing man, travel-worn, 
in civilian clothes, with a dingy Red- 
Cross badge on the sleeve of his water- 
proof overcoat. Baldish and appar- 
ently near-sighted, he seemed to blink 
toward the bed, and, as if with motor- 
ing in the wind, his eyelids were moist 
and reddened. He sat down, murmur- 
ing some words of thanks to the nurse. 

A very insignificant man, for all! his 
height and his big forehead. Alto- 
gether of The Beeches, Arlington Road. 
Had he turned gray, he might have 
looked less shabby; but dark thin 
locks still clustered above his high 
crown and behind his long-lobed ears. 
His eyes were dark, his moustache 
drooped, and he had a small, straight 
nose. Marmaduke saw that he was the 
sort of man who, in youth, might have 
been considered very handsome. He 
looked like a seedy poet and some sort 
of minor civil servant mingled, the 
civil servant having got the better of 
the poet. Marmaduke also imagined 
that he would have a large family and 
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a harassed but ambitious wife, with a 
genteel accent —a wife a little below 
himself. His tie was of a dull red silk. 
Marmaduke did not like him. 

Mr. Thorpe glanced round, as if cau- 
tiously, to see if the nurse had closed 
the door, and then, it was really as if 
more cautiously still, looked at Mar- 
maduke, slightly moving back his chair. 

‘I’m very grateful to you, very 
grateful indeed,’ he said in a low voice, 
‘for seeing me.’ 

“You ’ve comea long way,’ said Mar- 
maduke. 

“Yes. A long way. I had heard of 
your being here. I hoped to get here. 
I felt that I must see you. We are all 
proud of you; more proud than I can 
say.” 

He looked down now at the motor- 
ing-cap he held, and Marmaduke be- 
came aware that the reddened eyes 
were still more suffused and that the 
mouth under the drooping moustache 
twitched and trembled. He could 
think of nothing to say, except to mur- 
mur something about being very glad 
— though he did n’t want to say that; 
and he supposed, to account for Mr. 
Thorpe’s emotion, that he must be a 
moving sight, lying there, wasted, 
bandaged, and dying. 

“You don’t remember my name, I 
suppose,’ said Mr. Thorpe after a 
moment, in which he frankly got out 
his handkerchief and wiped his eyes. 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t,’ said Mar- 
maduke very politely. He was glad to 
say this. It was the sort of thing he did 
want to say. 

“Yet I know yours very, very well,’ 
said Mr. Thorpe, with a curious wat- 
ery smile. ‘I lived at Channerley once. 
I was tutor there for some time — to 
Robert, your brother, and Griselda. 
Yes,’ Mr. Thorpe nodded, ‘I know the 
Folletts well: and Channerley, the dear 
old place.’ 

Now the dim something in memory 
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pressed forward, almost with a phys- 
ical advance, and revealed itself as 
sundry words scratched on the school- 
room window-panes and sundry suc- 
cinct drawings in battered old Greek 
and Latin grammars. Robert had al- 
ways been very clever at drawing, 
catching with equal facility and ac- 
curacy the swiftness of a galloping 
horse and the absurdities of a human 
profile. What returned to Marma- 
duke now, and as clearly as if he had 
the fly-leaf before him, was a tiny 
thumb-nail sketch of such a galloping 
horse unseating a lank, crouching fig- 
ure, of whom the main indications were 
the angles of acute uncertainty taken 
by the knees and elbows; and a more 
elaborate portrait, dashed and dotted 
as if with a ruthless boyish grin — 
such an erect and melancholy head it 
was, so dark the tossed-back locks, so 
classical the nose and unclassical the 
moustache, and a brooding eye indi- 
cated in a triangular sweep of shadow. 
Beneath was written in Robert’s clear, 
boyish hand, ‘Mr. Guy Thorpe, Poet, 
Philosopher and Friend. Vale.’ Even 
the date flashed before him, 1880; and 
with it, strange, inappropriate asso- 
ciation — the daffodils running out 
upon the lawn, as no doubt he had seen 
them as he leaned from the schoolroom 
window, with the Greek grammar under 
his elbow on the sill. 

So that was it. Mr. Guy Thorpe, 
placed, explained, disposed of — poor 
dear! He felt suddenly quite kindly 
toward him, quite touched by his act 
of loyalty to the old allegiance in com- 
ing; and flattered, too, — yes, even by 
Mr. Thorpe, — that he should be so 
recognized as a Follett who had done 
something for the name; and smiling 
very benevolently upon him, he said, — 

‘Oh, of course; I remember perfectly 
now — your name, and drawings of you 
in old schoolbooks, you know. Aill 
tutors and governesses get those trib- 
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utes from their pupils, don’t they? But 
I myself could n’t remember, could I? 
for it was before I was born that you 
were at Channerley.’ 

There was a moment of silence after 
this, and in it Marmaduke felt that Mr. 
Thorpe did not like being so placed. 
He had no doubt imagined that there 
would be less ambiguous tributes, and 
that his old pupils would have talked 
of him to the younger generation. 

And something of this chagrin cer- 
tainly came out in his next words as, 
nodding and looking round at the daf- 
fodils, he said, — 

“Yes, yes. Quite true. No, of course 
you could n’t yourself remember. I 
was more though, I think I may fairly 
say, than the usual tutor or governess. 
I came, rather, at Sir Robert’s in- 
stance.’ — Sir Robert was Marma- 
duke’s father.—*‘ We had met, made 
friends, at Oxford; his former tutor 
there was an uncle of mine, and Sir 
Robert, in my undergraduate days, 
used to visit him sometimes. He was 
very keen on getting me to come. 
Young Robert wanted something of a 
firm hand. I was the friend rather than 
the mere man of books in the family.’ 

‘Poet, Philosopher and Friend’ — 
Marmaduke had it almost on his lips, 
and almost with a laugh, his benevo- 
lence deepened for poor Mr. Thorpe, 
so self-revealed, so entirely Robert’s 
portrait of him. Amusing to think that 
even the quite immature first-rate can 
so relegate the third. But perhaps it 
was a little unfair to call poor Mr. 
Thorpe third. The Folletts would not 
be likely to choose a third-rate man for 
a tutor; second was kinder, and truer. 
He had, obviously, come down in the 
world. 

‘I see. It’s natural I never heard, 
though: there’s such a chasm: between 
the elders and the youngers in a big 
family, is n’t there?’ he said. ‘Griselda 
is twelve years older than I am, and 
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Robert ten, you remember. She was 
married by the time I began my Greek. 
You never came back to Channerley, 
did you? I hope things have gone well 
with you since those days?’ 

He questioned, wanting to be very 
kind; wanting to give something of the 
genial impression of his father smiling, 
with his, ‘And how goes the world with 
you to-day?’ But he saw that, while 
Mr. Thorpe’s evident emotion deep- 
ened, it was with a sense of present 
grief as well as of retrospective pathos. 

‘No; I never came, — that is — 
No; I passed by: I never came to stay. 
I went abroad; I traveled, with a pupil, 
for some years before my marriage.’ 
Grief and confusion were oddly mingled 
in his drooping face. ‘And after that 


—life had changed too much. My’ 


dear old friend Sir Robert had died. 
I could not have faced it all. No, no; 
when some chapters are read, it is bet- 
ter to close the book; better to close 
the book. But I have never forgotten 
Channerley, nor the Folletts of Chan- 
nerley; that will always remain for me 
the golden page; the page,’ said Mr. 
Thorpe, glancing round again at the 
daffodils, ‘of friendship, of youth, of 
daffodils in spring-time. I saw you 
there,’ he added suddenly, ‘once, 
when you were a very little lad. I 
saw you. I was passing by; bicycling; 
no time to stop. You remember the 
high road skirts the woods to the north. 
I came and looked over the wall; and 
there you were — in your holland pina- 
fore and white socks — digging up the 
daffodils and putting them into your 
little red-and-yellow cart. A beauti- 
ful spring morning. The woods full of 
sunshine. You would n’t remember.’ 
But he did remember — perfectly. 
Not having been seen, but the day; the 
woods; the daffodils. He had dug them 
up to plant in his own little garden, 
down below. He had always been stu- 
pid with his garden; _ had always failed 
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where the others succeeded. And he 
had wanted to be sure of daffodils. 
And they had all laughed at him for 
wanting the wild daffodils like that for 
himself, and for going to get them in 
the wood. And why had Mr. Thorpe 
looked over the wall and not come in? 
He hated to think that he had been 
watched on that spring morning — 
hated it. And, curiously, that sense of 
fear with which he had heard the ap- 
proaching footsteps returned to him. 
It frightened him that Mr. Thorpe 
had watched him over the wall. 

His distaste and shrinking were 
perhaps apparent in his face, for it 
was with a change of tone and hasti- 
ness of utterance, as though hurrying 
away from something, that Mr. Thorpe 
went on: — 

“You see, — it’s been my romance, 
always, Channerley — and all of you. 
I’ve always followed your lives — 
always— from a distance — known 
what you were up to. I’ve made ex- 
cuses to myself — in the days when I 
used to go a good deal about the coun- 
try — to pass by Channerley and just 
have a glimpse of you. And when I 
heard that you had done this noble 
deed, — when I heard what you had 
done for England, for Channerley, for 
us all, —I felt I had to come and see 
you. You must forgive me if I seem 
a mere intruder. I can’t seem that to 
myself. I’ve cared ‘too much. And 
what I came for, really, was to thank 
you, — to thank you, my dear boy, — 
and to tell you that because of you, life 
must be nobler, always, for all of us.’ 

His words had effaced the silly, 
groping fear. It was indeed, since his 
colonel’s visit, the first congratulation 
he had had from the outer world. The 
nurses, of course, had congratulated 
him, and the surgeons; but no one who 
knew him outside; the kindly telegrams 
from Robert and Sylvia did not count 
as congratulations. And if a way poor 
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Mr. Thorpe did know him, and though 
it was only from him, it had its sweet- 
ness. He felt himself flush as he an- 
swered, ‘That’s very kind of you.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said Mr. Thorpe, shaking 
his head and swinging his foot — Mar- 
maduke knew that from the queer 
movement of his body as he sat with 
very tightly folded arms. ‘Not kind! 
That’s not the word— from us to 
you! Not the word at all!’ 

‘I’m very happy, as you may imag- 
ine,’ said Marmaduke. And he was 
happy again, and glad to share his 
happiness with poor Mr. Thorpe. ‘It 
makes everything worth while, does n’t 
it, to have brought it off at all?’ 

‘Everything, everything — it would; 
it would, to you. So heroes feel,’ said 
Mr. Thorpe. ‘To give your life for 


England. I know it all — in every de- 
tail. Yes, you are happy in dying that 
England may live. Brave boy! Splen- 


did boy!’ 

Now he was weeping. He had out his 
handkerchief and his shoulders shook. 
It made Marmaduke want to cry, too, 
and he wondered confusedly if the 
nurse would soon come back. Had not 
the half hour passed? 

‘Really — it’s too good of you. You 
must n’t, you know; you must n't,’ 
he murmured, while the word, ‘boy — 
boy,’ repeated, made tangled images in 
his mind, and he saw himself in the 
white socks and with the little red- 
and-yellow cart, and then as he had 
been the other day, leading his men, 
his revolver in his hand and the bullets 
flying about him. ‘And I’m not a boy,’ 
he said; ‘I’m thirty-four; absurdly old 
to be only a second lieutenant. And 
there are so many of us. Why,’ — the 
thought came fantastically, but he 
seized it, because Mr. Thorpe was cry- 
ing so and he must seize something, — 
“we’re as common as daffodils!’ 

‘Ah! not for me! not for me!’ 
Thorpe gulped quickly. 


Mr. 
Something 
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had happened to him. Something had 
given way in him—as if the word 
‘daffodils’ had pressed a spring. He 
was sobbing aloud, and he had fallen 
on his knees by the bed and put up his 
hand for Marmaduke’s. ‘I cannot keep 
it from you! Not at this last hour! 
Not when you are leaving me forever! 
— My son! My brave son! I am your 
father, Marmaduke! I am your father, 
my dear, dear boy!’ 


Til 


It was the stillest room. The two 
calm bands of blue crossed the window. 
In the sunlight the gulls came flying 
back. Marmaduke looked out at them. 
Were they the same sea-gulls or an- 
other flock? Then quietly he closed 
his eyes. Stillness — calm. But some- 
thing else was rising to him from them. 
Darkness; darkness; a darkness worse 
than death. Oh! death was sweet com- 
pared to this. Compared to this all his 
life had been sweet; and something far 
dearer than life was being taken from 
him. He only knew the terrible con- 
fusion of his whole nature. He opened 
his eyes again with an instinct of escape. 
There were the bands of blue, and, still 
passing in their multitudes, leaving him 
forever, the proud, exultant sea-gulls. 
The man still knelt beside him. He 
heard his own voice come: — 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘I never meant to tell you! I never 
meant to tell you!’ a moan answered 
him. ‘But — seeing you lying there! 
— dying! — my son! — who has given 
his life for England! — And how I have 
longed for you for all these years! 
— My romance, Marmaduke — How 
could I be silent? Forgive me! Forgive 
me, my boy. Yes, mine. My known 
children are dear to me, but how far 
dearer the unknown son, seen only by 
stealth, in snatched glimpses! It is 
true, Marmaduke, true. We were loy- 
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ers. She loved me. Do not ask. Do 
not question. We were young. She 
was very beautiful. It was spring-time; 
daffodils were in the woods. She said 
that she had never known anyone like 
me. She said that her life was hollow, 
meaningless. I opened doors to her. 
I read to her. Browning —TI read 
Browning, he muttered on, ‘in the 
woods; among the daffodils. It was a 
new life to her — and to me. And we 
were swept away. Don’t blame us, 
Marmaduke. If there was wrong, 
there was great beauty — then. Only 
then, for after, she was cruel — very 
cruel. She turned from me; she crushed 
and tore my heart. Oh! — I have suf- 
fered! But no one knew. No one ever 
dreamed of it. Only she and I. My 
God! — I see her in your hair and eyes!’ 

It was true. It was absolutely true. 
Through his whole being he felt its in- 
evitability. Everything was clear, 
with a strange, black, infernal clearness. 
His life lay open before him, open from 
beginning to end: that beginning of 
tawdry sentiment and shame — with 
daffodils; and this end, with daffodils 
again, and again with tawdry senti- 
ment and shame. 

He was not a Follett. He had no 
part in the Folletts. He had no part in 
Channerley. He was an interloper, a 
thief. He was the son of this wretched 
man, in whose very grief he could detect 
the satisfaction — oh, who more fitted 
to detect such satisfaction! — of his 
claim upon a status above his own. 
He was all that he had always most 
despised, a second-rate, a third-rate 
little creature; the anxious, civil, shrink- 
ing Marmalade of Cauldwell’s office. 
Why (as the hideous moments led him 
on, point by point, his old lucidity, 
sharpened to a needle fineness, seemed 
to etch the truth in lines of fire upon 
the blackness), had n’t he always been 
a pitiful little snob? Was n’t it of the 
essence of a snob to over-value the 


things one had n’t and to fear the things 
one was? It had n’t been other people, 
it had been himself, what he really was, 
of whom he had always been afraid. 
He saw himself reduced to the hereto- 
fore unrecognized, yet always opera- 
tive, element in his own nature —a 
timid, watchful humility. 

Oh, Channerley! Channerley! The 
wail rose in his heart and it filled the 
world. Oh, his woods, his daffodils, his 
father’s smile— gone — lost for ever! 
Worse than that — smirched, withered, 
desecrated! 

A hideous gibbering of laughter 
seemed to rise around him, and point- 
ing fingers. Amy’s eyes passed with 
another malice in their mockery; and 
Robert would never turn to him now, 
and Griselda would never look at him. 
He saw it all, as they would never see 
it. He was not one of them, and they 
had always felt it; and oh, — above all, 
—he had always felt it. And now, 
quite close it seemed, softly rustling, 
falsely smiling, moved his loathsome 
mother: not only as he remembered her 
in her youth, but in her elegant middle 
years, as he had last seen her, with hard 
eyes and alien lips and air of brittle, 
untouched exquisiteness. 

Suddenly fury so mounted in him 
that he saw himself rising in bed, rend- 
ing his dressings, to seize the kneeling 
man by the throat and throttle him. 
He could see his fingers sinking in on 
either side among the clustered hair, 
and hear himself say, ‘How dare you! 
How dare you! You hound! You 
sniveling, sneaking hound! You look 
for pity from me, do you! — and tend- 
erness! Well, take this, this! Every- 
thing, everything I am and have that’s 
worth being and having, I owe to them. 
I’ve hated you and all you mean, al- 
ways — yes, your fear and your cau- 
tion and your admiration and your 
great high forehead. Oh, I see it! I 
see it! — it’s my own! And though I 
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am only that in myself, then take it 
from me that I hate myself along with 
you and curse myself with you!’ 

It came to him that he was slowly 
panting, and that after the fever-fury 
an icy chill crept over him. And a slow, 
cold smile came with it, and he saw 
Jephson, the wit of the office, wagging 
his head and saying, ‘Little Marma- 
lade take a man by the throat! Ask 
me another!’ 

No; little Marmalade might win the 
V.C.; but only when he thought he was 
a Follett. Was that what it all came to, 
really? Something broke and stopped 
in his mind. 

He heard his father’s voice. How 
long ago it had all happened. He had 
known for years, had n’t he, that this 
was his father. 

‘Marmaduke! Mr. Follett! What 
have I done? Shall I call somebody? 
Oh, forgive me!’ 

His father was standing now beside 
him and bending over him. He looked 
up at him and shook his head. He did 
not want anyone to come. 

‘Oh what have I done?’ the man 
repeated. 

‘I was dying anyway, you know,’ 
he heard himself say. 

What a pitiful face it was, this weary, 
loosened, futureless old face! What a 
frightened face! What long years of 
slow disgarnishing lay behind it: youth, 
romance, high hopes, all dropped away. 
He had come to-day with their last 
vestiges, still the sentimental, romanc- 
ing fool, self-centred and craving; but 
nothing of that was left. He was beat- 
en, at last, down into the very ground. 
It was a haggard, humiliated, fright- 
ened face, and miserable. As he him- 
self had been. But not even death lay 
before this face. For how many years 
must it go on sinking down until the 
earth covered it? Marmaduke seemed 
to understand all about him, as well as 
if he had been himself. 
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‘Sit down,’ he said. He heard that 
his voice was gentle, though he was not 
aware of feeling anything, only of un- 
derstanding. ‘I was rather upset. No; 
I don’t want anyone. Of course I for- 
give you. Don’t bother about it, I beg.’ 

His father sat down, keeping his 
swollen eyes on the motoring-cap which, 
unseeingly, he turned and turned in 
his hands. 

“Tell me about yourself a little,’ said 
Marmaduke, with the slow, spaced 
breaths. ‘Where do you live? How? 
Are you fairly happy?’ 

He knew that he was not happy; but 
he might, like most people with whom 
life had not succeeded, often imagine 
himself so, and Marmaduke wanted to 
help him, if possible, to imagine it. 

“I live near London. I used to doa 
good deal of University Extension lec- 
turing. I’ve a clerkship in the Educa- 
tion Office now.’ Mr. Thorpe spoke in 
a dead, obedient voice. ‘A small salary, 
not much hope of advance; and I ’ve 
a large family. It’s rather up-hill, of 
course. But I’ve good children; clever 
children. My eldest boy’s at Oxford; 
he took a scholarship at Westminster; 
and my eldest girl’s at Girton. The 
second girl, Winnie, has a very marked 
gift for painting; she is our artist; we’re 
going to send her to the Slade next year 
when she leaves the High School. 
Good children. I’ve nothing to com- 
plain of.’ 

‘So you’re fairly happy?’ Marma- 
duke repeated. Oddly, he felt himself 
comforted in hearing about the good 
and happy children, in hearing about 
Winnie, her father’s favorite. 

‘Happy? Well, just now, with this 
terrible war, one can’t be that, can one? 
It isa great adventure for me, however, 
this work of mine, motoring about 
France. I don’t think I’ve ever done 
anything I cared so much about since 
— for years,’ said Mr. Thorpe. ‘It’s 
a beautiful country, isn’t it? and the 
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soldiers are such splendid fellows! 
One gets a lot out of it. But happy? 
No, I don’t suppose I am. I’m pretty 
much of a failure, and I started life 
with great imaginings about myself. 
One does n’t get over that sort of dis- 
appointment; one never really gets 
over it ina way.’ Mr. Thorpe was look- 
ing at him now, and it was as if there 
were a kindliness between them. 
“Things have been rather gray and 
disagreeable on the whole,’ he said. 

“They can be very gray and dis- 
agreeable, can’t they?’ said Marma- 
duke, closing his eyes. 

He was very tired, and as he lay 
there quietly, having nothing further 
to know or to suffer, having reached 
the very limits of conscious dissolution, 
something else began to come to him. 
It seemed born of the abolition of self 
and of the acceptance of the fact that 
he was dead to all that had given life, 
worth or beauty. It would have been 
very good to be a Follett, though; he 
saw it now, he had over-prized that spe- 
cial sort of goodness — with so much 
else from which he had been, as really, 
shut out; but he was not a Follett; nor 
was he merely this poor, insignificant 
father. He did not quite make out in 
what the difference lay and he did not 
rejoice in it, for there was no rejoicing 
left in him. But, even if the difference 
were only an acquired instinct (dimly 
the terms of his complacent readings in 
biology and sociology returned to him), 
even if it were only that, not anything 
inherent and transmissible, it was, all 
the same, his own possession; something 
that he and the Folletts had made to- 
gether; so that it was as true to say 
that he had won the V.C. as to say that 
they had. The lessened self that was 
left to him had still its worth. To see 
the truth, even if it undid one, was 
worthy; to see so unwaveringly that it 
was good to be a Follett even when one 
wasn’t one, had the elements of mag- 
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nanimity; and to accept the fact of be- 
ing second-rate proved, did it not? — if 
one still cared to prove it; he felt him- 
self smile as gently at the relinquish- 
ed self as he had smiled at his father, — 
that one was not merely second-rate. 

There was now a sound of stumbling 
movement; doors opening and shutting, 
nurses, surgeons in the room; and his 
father’s face, far away, against the 
blue bands, looking at him, still so 
frightened and so miserable that he 
tried again to smile at him and to say, 
“It’s all right. Quite all right.’ 

At all events he had been decent to 
the poor old fellow. His thoughts came 
brokenly, but he was still seeing some- 
thing, finding something; it was like a 
soft light growing. At all events, he 
had behaved as a Follett would wish to 
behave even when brought to such a 
pass. No — but it was n’t quite that, 
either; it was something new. He had 
behaved as anyone decent should wish 
to behave. And the daffodils glimmer- 
ing to his vision seemed to light him 
further still. ‘We are as common as 
daffodils,’ came back to him. Daffodils 
were for everybody. Foolish little boy 
who, on the distant spring morning in 
the woods of Channerley, dug them up 
to take them to his own garden! 

He was there among them with his 
little red-and-yellow cart, and the 
thrush was singing high above him, in 
the rosy topmost branches of an elm. 

Beautiful woods. Beautiful flowers of 
light and chivalry. How the sunshine 
streamed among them! 

‘Dear Channerley,’ he thought. For 
again he seemed to belong there. 

Gentle hands were tending him and, 
as he turned his cheek on the pillow, 
it was with the comfort — almost that 
of the little boy at Channerley being 
tucked up in the warm nursery to go 
to sleep —of knowing that he was 
dying, and that, in spite of everything. 
he had given something to the name. 
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I 


Lapor has won a new place in Amer- 
ican life in the last twelve months. The 
workers have been accorded unprece- 
dented recognition in the conduct of 
public affairs. The leaders of organized 
labor have been called to Washington, 
not merely to advise, but actively to 
administer; and the rank and file of 
workers, especially in the war indus- 
tries, have secured concessions in the 
principles and terms of labor-adjust- 
ment for which they had struggled un- 
successfully for a decade. 

No one who visualizes the protean 
diversity of American conditions be- 
lieves that American labor is about to 
take the reins of government into its 
hands, or that there is a unified host 
of a myriad manual workers advancing 
with clear aims under a common ban- 
ner. The situation in a working class 
of thirty million people is not so simple. 
But when, as is the case to-day, a point 
of vantage has been reached, it is im- 
portant to define the changes and to 
get a sense of the direction which lib- 
erated forces and new tendencies are 
taking. We want to know how labor 
has achieved its new place: whether its 
advances represent an asset in success- 
ful war labor policy; whether the lev- 
erage of the workers’ present position 
portends a ‘reconstruction’ which is 
sound, or one characterized by class- 
conflict, disruption, and animosity. It 
is now so obvious that after the war la- 
bor will drive progressively ahead from 
the position it holds at the end of the 


war, that a genuine concern for the 
future of American democracy makes 
necessary some attempt to estimate the 
present status of the workers. 

Unquestionably the Wilson admin- 
istration has been sympathetic with 
organized labor. There is no other way 
to account for the amity which has been 
characteristic of the government’s re- 
lations with the workers at the navy 
yards and arsenals. Organized as these 
workers are into a number of craft 
unions, it has been possible for Secre- 
taries Daniels and Baker to adjust all 
matters in a way which has precluded 
practically all strikes at government 
plants. 

Aremarkable memorandum, to which 
Secretary Baker and Mr. Gompers, the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, were parties, made possible 
the building of all the cantonments 
without any considerable interruption 
of work. This agreement forestalled 
friction by assuring union terms and 
conditions of employment to the work- 
ers in the several building trades en- 
gaged in this enormous construction. 
But this was only the precursor of gen- 
uine collective contracts between the 
government and organized labor in 
three other fields. The contracts with 
the longshoremen, the seamen, and the 
shipyard crafts mark a revolutionary 
change in official policy. Never be- 
fore has the Federal government nego- 
tiated in this direct manner with asso- 
ciations of workers; even at the navy 
yards and arsenals, negotiations have 
never been with the unions as such. 
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The new procedure shows that the 
government realizes that its responsi- 
bilities as an employer are no differ- 
ent from those of the private employer. 
And the revised policy has this initial 
justification — it works. This practice 
of direct dealing with national and 
local labor leaders through collective 
contracts has kept the workers on the 
job. It affords them machinery for 
taking up with the government and 
with private employers, in orderly 
fashion, whatever differences may arise. 
It convinces the men that the American 
struggle for democracy is being carried 
forward behind the lines no less than 
in the trenches. 

It is only when the workers find mat- 
ters at a breaking-point, —and_ let 
them break, — that the public thinks 
or cares about the conditions under 
which the great work-a-day war-work 
of the country is done. Then, all too 
often, there are nothing but recrimina- 
tion and abusive epithets. But let the 
American public recollect that, since 
the war started, it has had to give no 
thought to the thousands of seamen 
engaged in the extremely hazardous 
occupation of operating our vessels in 
the war-zone. They are working under 
an agreement between the ship-owners, 
the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, the Shipping Board, and the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union. 

There has been, with two relatively 
unimportant exceptions, no occasion 
for the country to regard the longshore- 
men who load all the vessels for Europe 
as anything but honest, hard workers, 
engaged, be it said in passing, in a 
heavy, dangerous, and very irregular 
employment. They too are working 
under a contract — between the Ship- 
ping Board and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

But looking back over the work of 
a short ten months, perhaps the most 
notable achievement has been the ship- 
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yard agreement of August 25, 1917. 
This also has kept the peace in the ship- 
yards to an unparalleled extent — 
especially when the unsettled character 
of this new industry is borne in mind. 
To this agreement the presidents of 
eight international unions were signa- 
tory; and they bound themselves to 
control the workers in yards where, at 
the time, they had few if any members. 

And yet, despite this fundamental 
weakness in their position, the national 
labor leaders have been able to keep the 
rank and file in line to an extent little 
short of miraculous. The job that the 
Navy Department and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the other parties to 
the agreement, put upon these leaders 
might have made bolder men hesitate. 
It was just because he saw no clear 
assurance that he could keep the car- 
penters in hand under such disorgan- 
ized conditions that President Hutch- 
eson of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpentersasked that the union shop be 
required as one term of the agreement. 
Logically he was right: he was being 
asked to assume responsibility for the 
conduct of men over whom he had con- 
trol only to the extent that they were 
members of his organization. He there- 
fore refused to sign; and the national 
organization of carpenters is not to-day 
officially a party to the contract. But 
that makes little practical difference, 
because the local organizations of car- 
penters have in each case agreed to 
abide by awards, and they have there- 
fore been recognized and dealt with. 

The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board, in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement, has recently finished its 
initial task of deciding upon terms of 
employment in the several shipbuilding 
districts of the country. It has made 
five major awards; and in each a pro- 
gressive clarifying of official labor- 
policy is to be noted. They indicate 
governmental sanction of policies upon 
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which governmental pronouncement is 
new. And this sanction is significant 
because so many representative crafts 
are involved and so many districts and 
workers are affected. There are now 
something over 230,000 workers oper- 
ating under the awards, and before the 
summer ends there will probably be 
close to 500,000. In this situation the 
Adjustment Board is nominally deter- 
mining shipyard labor standards; in 
reality it is profoundly influencing all 
labor standards on a nation-wide scale. 
This gives a national interest to its 
policies and awards. 

The board has declared for a wage 
determined in relation to the cost of 
living — not a mere ‘subsistence’ min- 
imum, but a ‘comfort’ minimum, an 
amount on which a man can bring up 
a family in wholesome decency. It 
discovers that the wide divergences, 
popularly supposed to exist between 
the cost of living in different parts of 
the country, do not exist. It has there- 
fore promulgated only two different 
wage-scales for the entire country: one 
for the Southern, Northern, and Mid- 
dle states, another for the Pacific states. 
The Pacific-coast scale is $5.775; the 
Atlantic scale $5.60, per day. There are 
indications that before long the Atlan- 
tic scale may be increased, and then 
there will be one rate of wages opera- 
tive for shipyard workers the country 
over. 

This national uniformity of rates of 
pay for each craft will have the value, 
at least for war purposes, of reducing 
the unnecessary movement of labor 
and of attracting first-grade mechanics 
to the yards. All the shipyard awards 
also grant a basic eight-hour day and a 
differential of five per cent for night- 
work. They require the creation in 
each yard of craft and joint-shop com- 
mittees, to confer with the manage- 
ment on all differences that arise. They 
order the provision of adequate sani- 
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tary facilities. In short, an unprece- 
dented degree of standardization and 
leveling-up of shipyard conditions has 
been attained. 

In point of numbers and in the vari- 
ety of trades affected, the only other 
group of workers that compares with 
the shipbuilders, is the railroad em- 
ployees, of whom there are now under 
direct Federal control nearly 2,000,000. 
To achieve a standardization of rates 
in this great public service, so that 
wages will compare favorably with the 
rates in the shipyards, is manifestly 
necessary if men are not to leave the 
boiler-shops of the railroads, for exam- 
ple, and go into the boiler-shops under 
the Fleet Corporation. Yet after pro- 
longed inquiry by the Railroad Wage 
Commission appointed to recommend 
to the Director-General wage-scales for 
the railroad workers of the country, 
Director MacAdoo has granted in- 
creases which still leave the war-time 
shop employees of the railroads less 
well paid, than the same trade in the 
shipyards. Since all increases under 
his order are on a percentage basis, all 
existing irregularities and_inconsis- 
tencies of rates are maintained. A 
nationally effective uniform scale under 
which, for example, all machinists in all 
railroad shops get the same hourly rate, 
still remains to be achieved. Other 
no less important standards, however, 
of hours, overtime pay, equal pay to 
women for equal work, are established 
uniformly for the nation; and the ap- 
pointment of a representative Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Condi- 
tions, to consider ‘inequalities as to 
wages and conditions arising from com- 
petition with employees in other in- 
dustries,’ has already made it possible 
for the railroad shop employees to ask 
for a reconsideration of their rates. 

But the accomplished achievement 
of the new railroad administration is 
the selection of a strong Director of 
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Labor, chosen from among the presi- 
dents of the railroad brotherhoods, 
and an assistant director who has been 
president of one of the ‘shop unions.’ 
It is the function of these labor admin- 
istrators to take up and advise with the 
Director General upon all labor mat- 
ters which are not under direct con- 
troversy between management and 
men. For the settlement of such actual 
controversies, there is provision for 
three national adjustment boards, two 
of which have already been appointed. 
There remains to be selected a board 
for railroad office employees. To these 
boards will come for adjustment, sub- 
ject to review by the Director General, 
difficulties which it is found impossible 
to settle through agencies created under 
existing collective agreements between 
railroads and the unions. 

Like the railroad administration, the 
fuel administration is working through 
rather than against the organization of 
the workers. The former president of 
the United Mine Workers —a union 
of over 300,000 miners — is close to 
Mr. Garfield in the determination of 
labor policy in relation to fuel. The 
coal of the largest producing areas of 
the country is practically all mined 
under conditions determined by col- 
lective agreements. And the only com- 
plaint about mine output since the war 
commenced has been that it could not 
be removed from the pit-mouth fast 
enough to make room for the new 
production. 

The labor conditions under which 
the work contracted for by the War 
Department has been done are, un- 
fortunately, far from uniform. In the 
manufacture of all leather goods for 
the army the terms of employment are 
stipulated in a written agreement be- 
tween the Department, the leather- 
goods employers and the United Leath- 
er-Workers’ International Union. But 
aside from this, the Ordnance, Quarter- 
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master-General’s, Signal Corps, and 
Surgeon-General’s divisions of the War 
Department, the critical production 
bodies for the army, pursue no uni- 
form methods in relations with the 
workers employed on their contracts in 
private shops. The Ordnance, Signal 
Corps, and Quartermaster’s branches 
have industrial-service sections in 
which administrative experts in em- 
ployment management, housing, con- 
ciliation and adjustment, women’s 
work, and the like, are fast being chosen 
and set at work. The Quartermaster’s 
branch has also a special labor director 
in connection with the manufacture of 
army garments. 

But these efforts are all made for, 
and not with, the workers. The meth- 
ods of meeting labor disaffection in 
contract shops are distinctly oppor- 
tunist. Officials of organized labor, 
while they are from time to time called 
in to prevent the interruption of work, 
have no formal status in the War De- 
partment in its important industrial 
relations’ undertakings. There is no 
adjustment board representing work- 
ers, employers, and public, as there is 
for the shipyards. In consequence, the 
all but strikeless record in shipbuild- 
ing is not found in army contract fac- 
tories; exhibitions of discontent have 
occurred, and have been occasioned 
by industrial conditions which the 
War Department has not adequately 
controlled. 


It 


Significant in the development of the 
new national attitude toward labor has 
been the report of the President’s Me- 
diation Commission. Its trip into the 
West in the late fall brought it face to 
face with less than a dozen impending 
controversies. Yet so critical were the 
issues involved in each of these, that 
the recommendations of the commis- 
sion carry special weight. Its report 
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adds its support to the great tide of 
opinion favoring the eight-hour day; 
it declares unequivocally for the neces- 
sity of collective bargaining as the only 
means by which the power of workers 
and employers can be approximately 
equalized, and the suppressed and 
thwarted impulses in working-class life 
be given free and positive play. The 
commission left behind it, in each of the 
districts which it investigated, agencies 
for the joint control and determination 
of controverted issues. And it set in 
motion in Chicago the machinery which 
culminated in Judge Altschuler’s far- 
reaching decision on working conditions 
in the packing industry. This award 
has brought to some thousands of 
workers a basic eight-hour day, in- 
creased wages, and the right to organ- 
ize; and it has declared that minimum 
wages shall be based upon the actual 
cost of living. 

There have, in short, emerged, in the 
numerous efforts to cope with the labor 
problem for war purposes, a variety of 
suggestions for a national labor policy. 
The demand for a formulated declara- 
tion upon many of these matters be- 
came more and more widespread, and 
in response to it President Wilson 
appointed the so-called Taft-Walsh 
Board, of five employers, five labor 
leaders, and Messrs. William Howard 
Taft and Frank P. Walsh, to frame a 
labor policy for the nation. Its unani- 
mous recommendations have all been in 
the direction we are tracing. They de- 
clare for the right of labor to organize 
and to bargain collectively; for the 
basic eight-hour day; for the collating, 
through the unions and the United 
States employment service, of informa- 
tion about skilled workers available 
for the war industries; for the fixing of 
minimum wages which shall ‘insure 
the subsistence of the worker and his 
family in health and reasonable com- 
fort’; and for the appointment of a 
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National War Labor Board, selected in 
the same manner as the policy-deter- 
mining board. The function of this 
new body is to adjust all disputes for 
the settlement of which no other ma- 
chinery exists or is created. 

These recommendations were accept- 
ed in their entirety by the government, 
and the policy board was reappointed 
by the President, to act upon contro- 
versies which may hereafter arise and 
upon any further difficult matters of 
policy. 

The President in further pursuit of 
uniformity in labor policy and of ad- 
ministrative codrdination also placed 
in the hands of Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son the Labor Administration of the 
war industries. And in order to facili- 
tate the departmental reorganizations 
which the adoption of common meth- 
ods of handling industrial relations 
requires, Secretary Wilson has secured 
the services of Professor Felix Frank- 
furter as assistant labor administrator. 
In the rearrangement of duties which 
this implies, the Taft-Walsh Board be- 4 
comes in effect the supreme court of #f 
war industry; and Mr. Frankfurter’s 
organization is devoted to the admin- | 
istration of the nation’s labor policies 
through existing and prospective agen- 
cies of investigation and adjustment, 
and to the more complete clarifying of 
those policies, where necessary. 

For no one believes that the country 
has come to a completely clear under- 
standing of its labor policy. What, for 
example, is the national policy regard- 
ing the basic eight-hour day? The | 
great steel plants working on war con- | 


tracts do not have it. What is to be our 


policy respecting uniform rates for each 
craft on a country-wide basis? What 
is to be our policy about the way to ff 
secure for the essential trades the really | 
skilled craftsmen? Are the unions to | 
be asked to mobilize them by draining } 
their own clientele from less essential 
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industries, or are we to set up training 
courses to give specialized instruction 
to the unskilled? Or should we do both, 
and if so, how are we to avoid flooding 
the labor-market after the war with 
an over-supply of skilled mechanics? 
These are vital questions of policy 
which we have not yet settled, and the 
ignoring of them still delays the maxi- 
mum utilization of our energies. 

On the whole, however, it is undeni- 
able that America has gradually felt 
its way into a method of handling the 
industrial situation which, if not com- 
pletely satisfactory or consistent, is 
surprisingly effective when considered 
in the light of our pre-war muddle in 
these matters. The problem has been 
one of temporary adjustment; and it is 
admittedly being dealt with only on 
that basis. We have ‘fixed it up’; we 
are ‘getting by’; we have a ‘patched 
peace” — and the supplies are coming 
through. 

What more can be asked? 

Nothing more will be asked by those 
who are looking so intently at to-day 
that they forget to-morrow. For the 
emergency the nation is — with cer- 
tain important exceptions — prepared. 
But for the emergence, for the turgid 
period of reconstruction, for the genera- 
tion of democratic expansion that will 
follow the war — are we prepared: for 
that? The question is raised, not to dis- 
tract attention from immediate mili- 
tary issues, not to belittle the value of 
what has been done. It is raised be- 
cause the facts of labor’s present posi- 
tion, influence, and purposes point in- 
evitably to a new dispensation. A new 
generation in the labor world, studying 
zealously the reconstruction lessons 
which British labor is teaching, is 
forcing us to find an answer. We shall 
win the war, is the claim of the younger 
labor leaders, not alone by invincible 
efforts on the ‘frontier of freedom,’ but 
by simultaneous assault — or at least 
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reconnoitring parties — against anti- 
democratic forces at home. 

Whether this be true or not, the fact 
is that the position and temper of the 
workers in America to-day is very dif- 
ferent from what it was a year ago. 
Problems that had no place, except in 
the trade-union local or the college 
economics class, are fast becoming mat- 
ters for national statesmanship. Labor 
after the war is certain to exert an in- 
fluence in determining the direction of 
reconstruction which is not yet widely 
appreciated. The problem of industrial 
government will be forced upon public 
attention until a solution is at least at- 
tempted, if not assured. The only 
question is, to what extent the other 
progressive elements in the community 
will join with labor to clarify its pur- 
poses and give form and substance to 
its aspirations. 


III 


It is a national crisis which we now 
face. It is a national reconstruction 
which we must envisage. It will not be 
labor’s rebirth alone; it will not be a 
regeneration in which either wealth or 
the middle class must do penance for 
the sins of the world. The reconstruc- 
tion that we face cuts across class lines. 
It imposes universal obligations. With 
reconstruction will come a fundamental 
criticism of existing social arrange- 
ments; a fundamental revulsion against 
individual self-engrossments. Recon- 
struction will be the new application 
of intelligence, good-will, and faith in 
human nature as we know it, to the 
problem of supplying goods, creating 
freedom, and fostering personality for 
all the people. 

But because reconstruction contem- 
plates this inclusive desire, this uni- 
versal purpose, the claims of labor and 
the obstacles in its way require special 
consideration. In the post-war period 
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of readjustment those claims will be 
met, ‘those dead shall not have died 
in vain,’ only if our country begins 
now to make provision for the future in 
the several departments of public ac- 
tivity. There is grave danger, for ex- 
ample, that in the shifting of industrial 
energies to peace-time pursuits, and in 
the process of demobilizing over two 
million men, serious unemployment 
and suffering will result. The provision 
of work or sustenance for those indus- 
trially displaced by the cessation of 
war is a public duty we cannot shirk. 
The right toa job, or, failing that, to the 
means of livelihood, is to-day estab- 
lished beyond all question. 

No less imperative in a true social 
democracy is the securing of public 
control over the vital sources of well- 
being and prosperity. Transportation, 
fuel, water-power, minerals, land, food- 
stuffs — should not these continue to 
be administered on a national basis, in 
order adequately to assure the supply- 
ing of public needs? What part in such 
administration voluntary associations 
should play, and what part the State 
should assume, is not so easily an- 
swered. But during reconstruction the 
labor liberals will have in view the pre- 
serving and encouraging of individual- 
ity and personal capacity, of local ini- 
tiative and responsibility. All liberal 
sympathizers will inevitably distrust 
and discourage plans that entail any 
extension of centralization and bureau- 
cracy. Indeed, the era of reconstruc- 
tion will doubtless witness a prolonged 
and profound struggle between the 
principles of state control and of volun- 
tary functional control. And no end to 
the struggle will be in sight until the 
electorate reconstructs in clear terms 
its ideas as to the purpose which should 
govern the control of all social organi- 
zations. Asa thoughtful English writer 
has phrased it, ‘Reconstruction, if it is 
not to be a mere will-o’-the-wisp, must 
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be a nice balancing of two factors — 
the creation of systems which shall not 
be too easily at the mercy of personal- 
ity, and the building of personalities 
which shall bring life and spirit into the 
dry bones of system.’ 


Iv 


Another of the many far-reaching 
questions of economic and ethical reor- 
ganization is labor’s relation to methods 
of international government and con- 
trol. After the war the search for mar- 
kets will go on; large-scale purchase 
between countries will go on; the export 
of capital and the sale of credit will 
continue; labor standards will vary 
enormously between the nations. And 
all these matters will continue, as they 
have done in the past, to occasion 
friction, jealousy, and enmity between 
nations — unless there is some popular 
attempt to make the parliament of a 
society of nations something more than 
a great debating organization. There 
must come organizations intrusted 
with the control of these delicate fiscal 
matters in the public interest, and 
qualified to assume their administra- 
tion on a larger and larger international 
scale. That labor’s interests and pas- 
sionate desire for peace will be served 
only by such effective control of these 
critical problems has been attested by 
the workers themselves in the historic 
document setting forth the war aims of 
the labor groups of the allied countries.! 

But no satisfactory control of affairs 
between nations is likely, until each 
country is able to bring its internal 
economic affairs to a head in such a 
way as to create responsible national 
agents with whom other nations can 
deal. One guaranty of successful nego- 
tiation and administration on a greater 


1The Inter-Allied Labor War-Aims appeared 
in full in the supplement to the New Republic, 
March 23, 1918. 
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than national scale will be the existence 
within each country of an integrated 
(which does not necessarily mean cen- 
tralized) industrial system. And no 
complete integration of economic forces 
and activities is possible until the place 
of labor in the scheme, and the pur- 
pose of the scheme, are made clear. 

Labor’s place in a better organized 
national system is being better under- 
stood as the war progresses. The gov- 
ernment is increasingly assuring the 
workers a more adequate wage than 
ever before; hours are slowly but surely 
being reduced; working conditions are 
improving. And beyond these material 
matters of terms, the workers are now 
becoming interested in the control of 
industry itself, in the underlying ques- 
tions of the amount of profit, the 
desirability of extending credits, the 
establishing of accurate and uniform 
cost-accounting systems. And in inter- 
national affairs the workers are finding 
that they have a tremendous stake, and 
they are demanding a place at the 
peace conference for representatives of 
organized labor from all the warring 
countries. 

But the purpose of superior organ- 
ization has still to be established. For 
what is the country going to use its 
national economic machinery? Labor 
demands some assurances on this 
point; it has no disposition to foster a 
great productive organization which 
will be used for profiteering or impe- 
rialist ends. The workers have already 


foreseen this danger. In consequence 
they have themselves stated what they 
conceive to be an adequate animating 
purpose for an improved industrial 
organization. The Inter-Allied Labor 
Conference, in the statement of its war- 
aims, insists that ‘Within each country 
the government must for some time to 
come maintain its control of the most 
indispensable commodities, in order to 
secure their appropriation . . . to meet 
the most urgent needs of the whole com- 
munity.’ 

This declaration of a social purpose 
for industry is made in behalf of mil- 
lions of workers in at least four Euro- 
pean countries. Does it not give the 
clue we seek? Were the traditional 
humanitarian aims and purposes of the 
American democracy ever more ex- 
plicitly stated? If thisis reconstruction, 
it contains no essentially new elements. 
If this is labor’s goal, it is hardly at 
variance with aims historically cher- 
ished in this country. Reconstruction 
becomes but the continuation of a 
national moral enterprise begun a 
century and a half ago. Yet there is 
this difference. We seek to-day the 
extension of representative govern- 
ment, not only into politics, but into 
industry. The workers are anxious 
that, consistently throughout the whole 
fabric of American life, our common 
efforts shall contribute to the rearing 
of a great community wherein shall 
dwell a happy people disciplined for 
the fullness of freedom. 
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BY SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


I 


Aut that May day long I had been 
trying to break my record of birds seen 
and heard between dawn and dark. 
Toward the end of the gray afternoon 
an accommodating Canadian warbler, 
wearing a black necklace across his 
yellow breast, carried me past my last 
year’s mark, and I started for home in 
great contentment. My path wound in 
and out among the bare white boles 
of a beech wood all feathery with new 
green-sanguine-colored leaves. Always 
as I enter that wood I have a sense of 
a sudden silence, and I walk softly, 
that I may catch perhaps a last word 
or so of what They are saying. 

That day, as I moved without a 
sound among the trees, suddenly, not 
fifty feet away, loping wearily down 
the opposite slope, came a gaunt red 
fox and a cub. With her head down, 
she looked like the picture of the wolf in 
Red Riding-Hood. The little cub was 
all woolly, like a lamb. His back was 
reddish-brown, and he had long stripes 
of gray across his breast and round his 
small belly, and his little sly face was 
so comical that I laughed at the very 
first sight of it. What wind there was 
blew from them to me, and my khaki 
clothes blended with the coloring 
around me. 

As I watched them, another larger 
cub trotted down the hill. The first 
cub suddenly yapped at him, with a 
snarling little bark quite different from 
that of a dog; but the other paid no 
attention, but stalked sullenly into a 
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burrow which for the first time I no- 
ticed among the roots of a white-oak 
tree. Back of the burrow lay a large 
chestnut log which evidently served as 
a watch-tower for the fox family. To 
this the mother fox went, and climbing 
up on top of it, lay down, with her head 
on her paws and her magnificent brush 
dangling down beside the log, and went 
to sleep. 

The little cub that was left trotted 
to the entrance of the burrow and for 
a while played by himself, like a puppy 
or a kitten. First he snapped at some 
blades of grass and chewed them up 
fiercely. Then, seeing a leaf that had 
stuck in the wool on his back, he 
whirled round and round, snapping at 
it with his little jaws. Failing to catch 
it, he rolled over and over in the dirt 
until he had brushed it off. Then he 
proceeded to stalk the battered car- 
cass of an old black crow that lay in 
front of the burrow. Crouching and 
creeping up on it inch by inch, he sud- 
denly sprang and caught that unsus- 
pecting corpse and worried it ferocious- 
ly, with fierce little snarls. All the time 
his wrinkled-up, funny little face was 
so comical that I nearly laughed aloud 
every time he moved. At last he curled 
up in a round ball, with his chin on his 
forepaws like his mother. 

There before me, at the end of the 
quiet spring afternoon, two of the 
wildest and shyest of all of our native 
animals lay asleep. Never before had 
I seen a fox in all that country, or even 
suspected that one had a home within 
a scant mile of mine. As I watched 
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them sleeping, I felt somehow that the 
wildwood had taken me into her con- 
fidence and was trusting her children 
to my care; and I would no more have 
harmed them, than I would my own. 

As I watched the cub curled up ina 
woolly ball, I wanted to creep up and 
stroke his soft fur. Leaving the hard 
path, I started to cover as silently as 
possible the fifty feet that lay between 
us. Before I had gone far, a leaf rus- 
tled underfoot, and in a second the cub 
was on his feet, wide awake, and star- 
ing down at me. With one foot in the 
air, I waited and waited until he set- 
tled down to sleep again. A minute 
later the same thing happened once 
more, only to be repeated at every 
step or so. It took me something like 
half an hour to reach a point within 
twenty feet of where he lay, and I 
looked straight into his eyes each time 
that he stood up. 

No wild animal can tell a man from 
a tree by sight alone if only he stands 
still. Suddenly, as the cub sprang up, 
perhaps for the tenth time, there about 
six feet to one side of him stood the old 
mother fox. I had not heard a sound 
or seen a movement, but there she was. 
I was so close that I dared not move my 
head to look at the cub, but turned 
only my eyes. When I looked back the 
mother fox was gone. With no sudden 
movement that I could detect, there 
almost before my eyes she had melt- 
ed into the landscape. 

I stood like a stone until the cub had 
lain down once more. This time evi- 
dently he was watching me out of his 
wrinkled-up little eyes, for at my very 
first forward movement he got up, and 
with no appearance of haste turned 
round and disappeared down in the 
burrow. The watch-tower log was 
vacant, although I have no doubt that 
the mother fox was watching me from 
some unseen spot. 

When I came to examine the den, I 


found that there were three burrows in 
a line, perhaps fifteen feet in length, 
with a hard-worn path leading from 
one to the other. The watch-log be- 
hind them was rubbed smooth and 
shiny, with reddish fox-hairs caught in 
every crevice. Near the three burrows 
was a tiny one, which I think was prob- 
ably dug as an air-hole; while in front 
I found the feathers of a flicker, a pur- 
ple grackle, and a chicken, besides the 
remains of the crow aforesaid. How any 
fox outside of the fable could beguile a 
crow is a puzzle to me. All of these 
burrows were in plain sight, and I hunt- 
ed a long time to find the concealed 
one which is a part of the home of 
every well-regulated fox family. For a 
while I could find no trace of it. Fin- 
ally I saw on the side of a stump one 
reddish hair that gave me a clue. Ex- 
amining the stump carefully, I found 
that it was hollow and formed the en- 
trance to the secret exit from the three 
main burrows. 

A week later I went again to look at 
the home of that fox family; but it was 
deserted by them and was now ten- 
anted by a fat woodchuck who would 
never have ventured near the den, if the 
owners had not left it. Mrs. Fox had 
evidently feared the worst from my 
visit, and in the night had moved her 
whole family to some _ better-hidden 
home. This was three years ago, and, 
although I visit the place every winter, 
no tell-tale tracks ever show that she 
has moved back. 


II 


It is not necessary to go to the forest 
for adventures: they lie in wait for us 
at our very doors. My home is in a 
built-up suburb of a large city, appar- 
ently hopelessly civilized. The other 
morning I was out early for some be- 
fore-breakfast chopping, the best of all 
setting-up exercises. As I turned the 
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corner of the garage, I suddenly came 
face to face with a black-and-white ani- 
mal with a pointed nose, a bushy tail, 
and an air of justified confidence. I 
realized that I was on the brink of a 
meeting which demanded courage but 
not rashness. ‘Be brave, be brave, but 
not too brave,’ should always be the 
motto of the man who meets the skunk. 
From my past experience, however, I 
knew that the skunk is a good sports- 
man. Unless rushed, he always gives 
three warnings before he proceeds to 
extremities. 

As I came near, he stopped and 
shook his head sadly as if saying to 
himself, ‘I’m afraid there ’s going to 
be trouble, but it isn’t my fault.’ As 
I still came on, he gave me danger 
signal number one by suddenly stamp- 
ing his forepaws rapidly on the hard 
ground. Upon my further approach 
followed signal number two, to wit, the 
hoisting aloft of his aforesaid long, 
bushy tail. As I came on more and 
more slowly, I received the third and 
last warning — the end of the erect 
tail moved quietly back and forth a 
few times. 

It was enough. I stood stony still, 
for I knew that if, after that, I moved 
forward but by the fraction of an inch, 
I would meet an unerring barrage 
which would send a suit of clothes to 
an untimely grave. For perhaps half 
a minute we eyed each other. Like the 
man in the story, I made up my mind 
that one of us would have to run — and 
that I was that one. Without any false 
pride I backed slowly and cautiously 
out of range. Thereupon the threat- 
ening tail descended, and Mr. Skunk 
trotted away through a gap in the 
fence into the long grass of an un- 
occupied lot, probably seeking a break- 
fast of field-mice. 

I felt a definite sense of relief, for it 
is usually more dangerous to meet a 
skunk than a bear. In fact, all the 
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bears that I have ever come upon were 
disappearing with great rapidity across 
the landscape. 

But there are times, when a meet- 
ing with either Mr. or Mrs. Bruin is 
apt to be an unhappy one. Several 
years ago I was camping out in Maine 
one March, in a lumberman’s shack. 
A few days before I came, two boys 
in a village near by decided to go into 
the woods hunting, with a muzzle- 
loading shot-gun and a long stick be- 
tween them. One boy was ten years 
old, while the other was a patriarch of 
twelve. On a hillside under a great 
bush they noticed a small hole which 
seemed to have melted through the 
snow, and which had a gamey savor 
that made them suspect a coon. The 
boy with the stick poked it in as far as 
possible until he felt something soft. 

‘I think there’s something here,’ he 
remarked, poking with all his might. 

He was quite right. The next mo- 
ment the whole bank of frozen snow 
suddenly caved out, and there stood a 
cross and hungry bear, prodded out of 
his winter sleep by that stick. The boys 
were up against a bad proposition. 
The snow was too deep for running, 
and when it came to climbing — that 
was Mr. Bear’s pet specialty. So they 
did the only thing left for them to 
do: they waited. The little one with the 
stick got behind the big one with the 
gun, which weapon wavered unsteadily. 

“Now, don’t you miss,’ he said, 
*’cause this stick ain’t very sharp.’ 

Sometimes an attacking bear will 
run at a man like a biting dog. More 
often it rises on its haunches and de- 
pends on the smashing blows of its 
mighty arms and steel-shod paws. So 
it happened in this case. Just before 
the bear reached the boys, he lifted 
his head and started to rise. The first 
boy, not six feet away, aimed at the 
white spot which most black bears 
have under their chin, and pulled the 
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trigger. At that close range the heavy 
charge of number six shot crashed 
through the animal’s throat, making a 
single round hole like a big bullet, 
cutting the jugular vein, and piercing 
the neck vertebree beyond. The great 
beast fell forward with hardly a strug- 
gle, so close to the boys that its blood 
splashed on their rubber boots. They 
got ten dollars for the skin and ten dol- 
lars for the bounty, and about one 
million dollars’ worth of glory. 

Hasting homeward for more peace- 
ful adventures, I find, near the road 
which leads to the railway station 
over which scores and hundreds of my 
friends and neighbors, including my- 
self, pass every day, a little patch of 
marshland. In the fall it is covered 
with a thick growth of goldenrod, pur- 
ple asters, joe-pye-weed, wild sun- 
flowers, white boneset, tear-thumb, 
black bindweed, dodder, and a score 
or more of other common fall flowers. 

One night, at nine o’clock, I noticed 
that an ice-blue sky shone from almost 
the very zenith of the heavens. Below 
her were two faint stars making a tiny 
triangle, the left-hand one showing as 
a beautiful double under an opera- 
glass. Below were a row of other dim 
points of light in the black sky. It was 
Vega of the Lyre, the great Harp 
Star. Then I knew that the time had 
come. We humans think, arrogantly, 
that we are the only ones for whom the 
stars shine, and forget that flowers also, 
and birds and all the wild folk are born 
each under its own special star. 

The next morning I was up with the 
sun and visited that bit of unpromising 
marshland past which all of us had 
plodded year in and year out. In one 
corner, through the dim grass, I found 
flaming like deep-blue coals one of the 
most beautiful flowers in the world, 
the fringed gentian. The stalk and 
flower-stems looked like green cande- 
labra, while the unopened blossoms 
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showed sharp edges like beech-nuts. 
Above them glowed square fringed 
flowers of the richest, deepest blue that 
nature holds. It is bluer than the blue- 
bird’s back, and fades the violet, the 
aster, the great lobelia, and all the 
other blue flowers that grow. The four 
petals were fringed, and the flower 
seemed like a blue eye looking out of 
long lashes to the paler sky above. The 
calyx inside was of a veined purple or 
a silver-white, while four gold-tipped, 
light purple stamens clustered around 
a canary-yellow pistil. There is only 
this one clump, and every year I look 
forward to the day when it blooms. 
That morning after breakfast I wore 
on the train one of the two flowers 
which I allowed myself to pick. Every 
friend I met spoke of it admiringly. 
Some had heard of it, others had seen 
it for themselves in places far distant. 
None of them knew that every day 
until frost they would pass unheedingly 
within ten feet of nearly thirty of these 
flowers. 


Tit 


Sometimes the adventure, unlike 
good children, is to be heard, not seen. 
It was the end of a hot August day. I 
had been down for a late dip in the 
lake, and was coming back through the 
woods to the old farmhouse where I 
have spent so many of my summers. 
The path wound through a grove of 
slim birches, and the lights in the after- 
glow were all green and gold and white. 
From the nearby road a field sparrow, 
with a pink beak, sang his silver flute 
song, and I stopped to listen, and 
thought to myself, if he were only as 
rare as the nightingale, how people 
would crowd to hear him. 

Suddenly from the depths of the 
twilight woods a thrush song began. 
At first I thought that it was the wood 
thrush, which, and the veery or Wilson 
thrush, were the only two that I had 
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supposed were to be found in that Con- 
necticut township. It, however, had a 
more ethereal quality, and I listened in 
vain for the drop to the harsh bass 
notes which always blemish the strain 
of the wood thrush. Instead, after 
three arpeggio notes, the singer’s 
voice went up and up, with a sweep 
that no human voice or instrument 
could compass, and I suddenly realized 
that I was in the presence of one of the 
great singers of the world. For years I 
had read of the song of the hermit 
thrush, but in all my wanderings I had 
never chanced to hear it before. 
Lafcadio Hearn writes of a Japanese 
bird whose song has the power to 
change a man’s whole life. So it was 
with me that midsummer evening. 
Something had been added to the joy 
of living that could never be taken 
from me. Since that twilight I have 
heard the hermit thrush sing many 
times. Through the rain in the dawn- 
dusk on the top of Mount Pocono, he 
sang for me once, while all around a 
choir of veerys accompanied him with 
their strange minor harp-chords. One 
Sunday morning, at the edge of a little 
Canadian river, I heard five singing 
together on the farther side. ‘Ah-h-h, 
holy, holy, holy,’ their voices chimed 
across the still water. In the woods, in 
migration, I have heard their whisper- 
song, which the hermit sings only 
when traveling; and once on a May 
morning in my back yard, near Phil- 
adelphia, one sang for me from the low 
limb of a bush as loudly as if he were in 
his mountain home. No thrush song, 
however, will ever equal that first one 
which I heard among the birch trees. 
Creeping softly along the path that 
evening, I finally saw the little singer 
on a branch against the darkening sky. 
Again and again he sang, until at last 
I noticed that, when the highest notes 
were reached and the song ceased to my 
ears, the singer sang on still. Quiver- 
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ing in an ecstasy, with open beak and 
half-fluttering wings, the thrush sang 
a strain that went beyond my range. 
Like the love-song of the bat, the best 
part of the song of the hermit thrush 
can never be heard by any human ear. 

It was the morning of June twen- 
tieth. I stood at the gate of the farm- 
house where three roads met, and the 
air was full of bird-songs. For a long 
time I stood there, and tried to note 
how many different songs I could hear. 
Nearby were the alto joy-notes of the 
Baltimore oriole. Up from the meadow 
where the trout brook flowed came the 
bubbling, gurgling notes of the bobo- 
link. Robins, wood thrushes, song spar- 
rows, chipping sparrows, bluebirds, 
vireos, goldfinches, chebecs, indigo 
birds, flickers, phoebes, scarlet tanagers, 
red-winged blackbirds, catbirds, house 
wrens — altogether, without moving 
from my place, I counted thirty-three 
different bird-songs and bird-notes. 

Nearby I saw a robin’s nest, curiously 
enough built directly on the ground on 
the side of the bank of one of the roads, 
and lined with white wool, evidently 
picked up in the neighboring sheep- 
pasture. This started me on another 
of the games of solitaire which I like to 
play out-of-doors, and I tried to see 
how many nests I could discover from 
the same vantage-point without mov- 
ing. This is really a good way to find 
birds’ nests, and the one who stands 
still and watches the birds will often 
find more than he who beats about. 
For a long time the robin’s nest was the 
only one on my list. At last the flash- 
ing orange and black of a Baltimore 
oriole betrayed its gray, swinging pouch 
of a nest in a nearby spruce tree — 
the first time that I have ever seen an 
oriole’s nest in an evergreen tree. Ina 
lilac bush I saw the deep nest of the 
cat-bird, with its four vivid blue eggs 
and the inevitable grapevine-bark lin- 
ing around its edge. 
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In a high fork in a great maple tree 
at the corner of the road the chebec, or 
least flycatcher, showed me her home. 
Sooner or later, if you watch any of 
the flycatchers long enough, they will 
generally show you their nests. This 
one was high up in a fork, and made of 
string and wool and down. Over in the 
adjoining orchard I saw a kingbird 
light on her nest in the very top of an 
apple tree, and I have no doubt that, 
if I had climbed up to it, I should have 
seen three beautiful cream-white eggs 
blotched with chocolate-brown. 

The last nest of all was my treasure 
nest of the summer. I was about to 
give up the game and start off for a 
walk, when suddenly, right ahead of 
me, hanging on the limb of a sugar- 
maple, not five feet above the stone 
wall, I saw the swinging basket-nest 
of a vireo, with the woven white strips 
of birch-bark on the outside which all 
vireos use in that part of the country. 
It was as if a veil had suddenly dropped 
from my eyes, for I had been looking 
in that direction constantly, without 
seeing the nest directly in front of me. 
Probably, at last, I must have slightly 
turned my head and finally caught the 
light -in a different direction. I sup- 
posed that the nest was that of the red- 
eyed vireo, the only one of the five 
vireos which would be likely to build in 
such a location. Climbing upon the 
wall to look at it, I saw that the mother 
bird was on the nest. Even when I took 
hold of the limb, she did not fly. Then 
I slowly pulled the limb down, and 
still the brave little bird stayed on her 
nest, although several times she started 
to her feet and, ruffling her feathers, 
made as if to fly. As the nest came 
nearer and nearer, I could see that she 
was quivering all over with fear, and 
that her heart was beating so rapidly 
as to shake her tiny body. Finally, as 
she came almost within reach of my 
outstretched hand, she gave me one 
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long look and then suddenly cuddled 
down over her dearly loved eggs and 
hid her head inside of the nest. Reach- 
ing my hand out very carefully, I 
stroked her quivering little back. She 
raised her head and gave me another 
long look, as if to make sure whether I 
meant her any harm. Evidently I 
seemed friendly, for as I stroked her 
head she turned and gave my finger a 
little peck, and then snuggled her head 
up against it in the most confiding, en- 
gaging way. As she did so, I noticed 
that a white line ran from the beak to 
the eye, and that she had a white eye- 
ring and a bluish-gray head. As I 
looked at her, suddenly from a nearby 
branch the father bird sang, ‘See-ee, 
see-me, you-you,’ and I recognized the 
song of the solitary or blue-headed 
vireo, who belongs in the deep woods 
and whose rare nest is usually found in 
their depths. As the male came nearer, 
I could see his pure white throat which, 
with the white line from eye to bill and 
the greenish-yellow markings on either 
flank, make good field-marks. The 
four eggs, which I saw afterwards 
when the mother bird was off the nest, 
were white with reddish markings all 
over instead of being blotched at one 
end as are those of the red-eyed vireo. 
Every day for the rest of that week I 
visited my little friend; and before I 
left she grew to know me so well that 
she would not even ruffle up her 
feathers when I pulled the limb down. 


IV 


Children are of great help in the life 
adventurous. They have an_ inex- 
haustible fund of admiration for even 
the feeblest efforts of their parents in 
adventuring. Many a dull dog, who 
once heard nothing in all the world but 
the clank of business, has been changed 
into a confirmed adventurer by sheer 
appreciation. Moreover, children pos- 
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sess an energy and imagination which 
we grown-ups often lack. Only the 
other afternoon I started off for a walk 
with my four boys, to find myself sud- 
denly dining in the New Forest with 
Robin Hood, Little John, Will Scarlet, 
and Allan a’ Dale. Owing probably toa 
certain comfortable habit of person, I 
was elected to be Friar Tuck. 

The forest itself is a wonderful wood 
of great trees hidden in a little valley 
between two round green hills. In its 
centre is a bubbling spring of clear 
water that never freezes in winter or 
dries up in summer. That afternoon 
we had explored the Haunted House 
at the edge of the wood, with its date- 
stone of 1809, ten-foot fireplace, and 
vast stone chimney, and had fearfully 
approached that door under which a 
dark stream of blood flowed a half-cen- 
tury ago, on the day when all humans 
stopped dwelling in that house forever. 

Little John climbed puffingly up 
through two sets of floor-beams, to 
where a few warped hemlock boards 
still made a patch of flooring in the 
attic. Under a rafter he found a cun- 
ningly concealed hidey-hole, drilled 
like a flicker’s nest into one of the soft 
mica-schist stones of the chimney. 
Inside were a battered home-made top, 
whittled out of a solid block, and two 
flint Indian arrow-heads, ghosts of 
some long-dead boyhood which still 
lingered in the little attic chamber. 

In the spring twilight we stole out 
by a side door, so that we might not 
cross that stained threshold. A lilac 
bush, which in a century of growth had 
become a thicket of purple, scented 
bloom, surrounded the whole side of 
the house; while beside a squat button- 
wood tree of monstrous girth was the 
dome of a Dutch oven. We followeda 
dim path fringed with white-thorn 
and sprays of sweet viburnum blossoms. 

From the distance, beyond the far- 
ther hill, came the crooning of the 
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toads on their annual pilgrimage back 
to the marsh where they were born. 
In time we reached a bank all blue and 
white with enameled innocents. In 
front of this the camp-fire was always 
kindled. The Band scattered for fire- 
wood — although not far. There were 
too many lurking shadows among those 
tree-trunks. At last the fire was laid 
and lighted. Five minutes later all 
powers of darkness fled for their lives 
before the steady roaring column of 
smokeless flame that surged up in 
front of the Band. Followed wassail 
and feasting galore. Haunches of veni- 
son, tasting much like mutton-chops, 
broiled hissingly at the end of green 
beechwood spits. Flagons of Adam’s 
ale were quaffed, and the loving-cup — 
it was of the folding variety — passed 
from hand to hand. 

All at once the substantial Tuck 
heaved himself up to his feet beside the 
dying fire. There was not a sound in 
the sleeping forest. Night-folk, wood- 
folk, water-folk, all were still. Then 
from the pursed lips of the Friar 
sounded a long, wavering, mournful 
call. Again and again it shuddered 
away across the hills. Suddenly, so 
far away that at first it seemed an echo, 
it was answered. Once and twice more 
the call sounded, and each time the 
answer was nearer and louder. Some- 
thing was coming. As the Band list- 
ened aghast, around the circle made by 
the firelight glided a dark shape with 
fiery eyes. It realized their worst fears, 
and with one accord they threw them- 
selves on the Friar who rocked under 
the impact. 

‘Send it back, fathie, send it back!’ 
they shouted in chorus. 

The good Friar unpuckered his lips. 

‘I am surprised, comrades,’ he said 
severely. ‘You are n’t afraid of an old 
screech-owl, are you?’ 

“N-n-n-000,’ quavered little 
Scarlet, ‘if you’re sure it’s a nowl.’ 


Will 
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‘Certain sure,’ asserted the Friar 
reassuringly, and gave the call again. 

On muffled, silent wings the dark 
form drifted round and round the light, 
but never across it, and then alighted 
on a nearby tree and gave an indescrib- 
able little crooning note which the 
Friar could only approximate. At last, 
disgusted with the clumsy attempts to 
continue a conversation so well begun, 
the owl melted away into the darkness 
and was gone. 

After that, the Band decided that 
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home was the one place for them. 
Water was poured on the blaze, and 
earth heaped over the hissing embers. 
Under the sullen flare of Arcturus and 
the glow of Algieba, Spica, and all the 
stars of spring, they started back by 
dim wood roads and flower-scented 
lanes. Will Scarlet, Little John, and 
Allan a’ Dale frankly shared the hands 
of the Friar, and in the darkest places 
even the redoubtable Robin himself 
casually took possession of an unoccu- 
pied thumb. 


MOONLIGHT 


BY 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


THE evening air exhales a spicy scent; 


The robin warbles, and the thrush replies, 


And on the terrace a tall regiment 


Of lilies and of larkspur seems to rise 


In the last glow of the transparent skies, 


And shed a radiance hitherto unseen. 


Distant, and yet distinct, come joyous cries, 


And twilight echoes, few and far between, — 


Children at play, — dogs barking, — fairies on the green. 


The shadows deepen; in the bushy lanes 


The fireflies brighten and the crickets cheep; 


And hark, an owl! how dolorous the strains, 


At which the field-mouse to his bed doth creep. 
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The birds, the trees, the flowers have dropped to sleep; 
The noises from the village float no more; 
Night doth enwrap the world in slumber deep. 
And while upon reposeful gloom we pore, 


Behold, a ghostly glow that was not there before! 


Ill 
Slowly, with laboring steps doth she emerge; 
Like a stout shallop in the foaming seas, 
She holds her prow against the fleecy surge, 
And steers between the cliffs of giant trees, 
Rounding the headlands, winning by degrees, 
Till she outpours the fulness of her beam, 
Unrolling all her silver treasuries 
On hamlet, plain, and mountain, farm and stream, 


With inky shadows that make light more glorious seem. 


IV 

Reason dissolves in moonlight; for the moon, 
Passing the porch of man’s dilated eyes, 
Doth cast him straight into a kind of swoon: 
She, while the wretch in a delirium lies, 
Unveils her passions, longings, rhapsodies; 
Shows him a crystal sea that floods the space 
Between the darkling earth and liquid skies; 
And bids him enter her cool resting-place 


That clasps the whole of nature in one bright embrace. 


V 
She would persuade him it is everywhere, 
Disguised beneath the blaze of Phoebus’ ray, — 


Alive in the illuminated air, — 


Imprisoned in the glamour of the day; 
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Which by her art she weaves and shreds away, 


Using such magic that each blade of grass, 
Bush, mead, and brake her potency betray; 
Yea, stand like sentinels to watch her pass, 


And toward her naked truth hold up earth’s looking-glass. 


VI 
Alas, in vain she reasons; men reply 
That Phoebus gave her all the wealth she had, 
And clepe her sacred wisdom sorcery: 
Those who believe her are accounted mad. 
And therefore is her visage ever sad; 
And as she climbs she suffers, for she feels 
The arrows of the over-weening lad 
Falling in deadly showers at her heels. 


She fears the lightning of those ever-burning wheels. 


VII 
Yet in her flight she leaves her realm behind 
To poets and to lovers, whose wide eyes, 
Dilated by the moonlight of the mind, 
See every object in a mad disguise — 
Within a tide between the earth and skies; 
And every common bank or brook or flower 
To their ecstatic questioning replies, 
Glows, throbs, and moves with a mysterious power — 


As in a moonlit garden at the trysting hour. 





REFLECTIONS OF A DRAFT-BOARD MAN 


BY GORDON SNOW 


I 


For ten months it has been my lot 
to serve on a selective service draft 
board here in a western city. For ten 
months I have watched, and aided in a 
tiny way, the working of that great 
machine with which the American 
democracy has sought to galvanize its 
clumsy, stoop-shouldered self into 
quick-stepping martial attitude — to 
pick itself up by the nape of its own 
neck, as it were. 

I am one of the army of fifteen thou- 
sand men as to whom the Provost- 
Marshal General at Washington issues 
occasional encomiums of rather elabo- 
rate appreciation — encomiums which 
almost always sugar-coat a new under- 
taking of the selective draft, and are 
as surely followed by polite but none 
the less severe admonitions against 
blunder and mistake. But we cherish 
those bulletins. They are all we have 
as yet, to paste in the family scrap- 
book against the day when our grand- 
children shall inquire our parts in the 
great war. Yes, we hug them close, as 
balm against the sorry wounds we bear 
from cruel and constant contact with 
the barbed wire of red tape. 

The press takes an occasional careless 
glance at us, and passes to the more 
colorful pageants thronging the stage 
of events. We are merged into the 
drab back-drop. The lights are all up 
front, where the finished product of our 
toil goes marching by to gallant music, 
marching by to France and to glory 
and beyond. 

196 


The literature of the draft thus far is 
but a chronicle of creaking machinery, 
a listing of error and delinquencies, a 
posting of the rules — and the blessed 
bulletins from General Crowder. I have 
no desire to add to that scanty shelf, 
or to bemoan that printers’ ink has 
passed us by. I would only tell in pass- 
ing what we draft men have seen in this 
huge, new American institution. I 
would voice — clumsily, no doubt — 
the fine certitudes that have come to us 
out of this rich experience. I speak in 
the plural, for I have seen that which 
all draft men have seen. 

These men hold in a sense the most 
unique position of history. They have 
become literally the father confessors 
of millions of their fellows. The very 
threads of fate have been intrusted to 
their keeping. Momentous power is 
theirs, and terrible responsibilities sit 
upon them. 

Their eyes have beheld, as from the 
wings of a huge stage, that glorious 
metamorphosis of a dormant people 
aroused at last to exaltation. To them 
has fallen the lot of intimate assistance 
at the rebirth of a nation. They have 
become the high priests of that great 
event, seared in the very flare and 
heat of the quickening fire that goes 
surging through the veins of America 
to-day. 

They were the first to be drafted, 
these men of the draft boards. They 
themselves constituted the first quota 
of the. National Army. They awaited 
no call of numbers, no lottery of fate. 
They were sent to no training-camps. 
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From the first day of their call they 
saw action — a kind of action which as 
surely tries men’s mettle, as surely 
tests men’s souls, I sometimes think, as 
the red hurricanes of Flanders’ fields. 

I recall a gray day in February — a 
busy afternoon in the draft office of 
which I am secretary. The overcast 
sky fitted well our mood. The morn- 
ing papers had carried the big head- 
lines: ‘American Troopship Sunk; 
Heavy Loss of Life.’ I searched that 
sickening news with dread, for I had 
reason to believe that boys from our 
board, boys we had sent away a few 
months before, were on the ship. Later 
dispatches confirmed the fear. One of 
our boys — his sunny smiles and freck- 
les are before me now — died there in 
the black waters. 

‘What’s the quickest way 
France?’ asked a cool, quiet voice. 

I looked up from the litter of pa- 
pers before me into the level blue eyes 
of a stocky, self-possessed young man, 
whose query had cut so incisively 
through the clatter of typewriters. I 
felt that the usual explanations were 
out of order. 

‘The Infantry, Camp B 
I answered, speaking from knowledge 
that several boys who had been in- 
ducted into that particular branch had 
already gone abroad. 

‘That'll do for me; how soon can 
I go?’ 

‘To-morrow?’ I suggested. 

“Why not to-day?’ parried the grim 
young man. 

“The last train east leaves within an 
hour. Have you had your physical 
examination ?’ 

‘Just came from the Medical Ad- 
visory Board’; and he shoved across 
the table his papers, testifying to an 
entirely normal physique. 

He sat down to wait while I unreel- 
ed the inevitable red tape. He wore 
a heavy jacket with sheepskin collar, 


to 
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such as ranchers wear in winter, and 
his blowsy complexion bespoke the 
high and wind-swept hills. 

Presently he observed, ‘Pretty slick, 
these Dutchmen, huh? slick like a 
coyote; I know ’em. 

Half an hour later he was siaiaaliee 
to catch the eastern train, hurrying to 
the great adventure. 

Before night six other boys came to 
the office, and were inducted into the 
service voluntarily and ahead of their 
order. 

Ifa chart had been kept of the volun- 
tary inductions through the selective 
draft on the day following the sinking 
of the Tuscania, it would have shown 
an upward trend worth wirelessing to 
Potsdam. Thousands joined the colors 
that day. 

There was no display of pyrotechnics 
about it, no avowals of revenge. They 
just joined, their mouths set, their 
eyes a bit preoccupied. It wasa normal 
reaction to that tragic episode off the 
coast of Ireland, and it was not unex- 
pected; but to the men who run the 
selective-draft offices it becamea signifi- 
cant, gratifying thing. It marked the 
end of a period of epochal transition. 


Il 


One cannot deny that the selective 
draft began existence under a cloud. It 
was the thing by which men were made 
to take up the duty which was theirs, 
but which their bewildered eyes had 
not yet recognized. That time is past. 
To-day the selective draft is the insti- 
tution through which Americans as- 
sume their duty gladly, intelligently, 
and even eagerly. It has become the 
forge where men find ready to their 
hands the weapons best suited to their 
abilities, the means whereby the pa- 
triotic urge is translated into effective 
action. 

Americans know now clearly what 
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they are fighting for. Slogans and shib- 
boleths are needed no longer to serve 
as torches to faltering feet. The con- 
fused and nebulous forces of right and 
wrong, which, for most of us, hung 
impalpable over the battlefields in the 
early days of Armageddon, have shaped 
themselves unmistakably now. They 
issue flames across the world, like a 
pillar of fire by night, pointing the 
broad and terrible way we must go. 
No man need ask for light. 

This is the thing Democracy has 
done. This is its dearest victory. It 
has defined itself and its purposes. It 
has won to a fine clarity of vision. The 
days of doubt are gone. America can 
go on now to the mighty task ahead, 
secure in her own convictions, largely 
immune from the danger of propa- 
ganda. It is true that the German spy 
will be with us always, and the power 
of many lies told over and over will 


continue to be felt; but the time is past 
when these things can impair seriously 
the nation’s morale. 

And of the forces that have shaped 
the purposes of the nation none has 
been more potent than that of the se- 
lective draft. Like a huge lens, it has 


focused the vision of the nation. We 
might prate of ideals and of righteous 
causes without end, but without a con- 
crete translation of our faith, without 
such a weapon as the sword of the selec- 
tive draft, welded, we draft men know, 
with what a heat, liberty might have 
perished, and the lights have gone out 
in this poor old world, while yet we 
talked. 

I wonder if the story will ever be 
told adequately. It defies the at- 
tempt. Huge, complex, funny, tragic, 
sublime, burdened with the fate of a 
whole people, and, in a sense, of the 
whole world, it permits of no verbal 
harnessing. 

Like the sparks that fly upward from 
the forge, struck to a brief moment of 
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incandescence by the force of the blow, 
are the individuals whose troubles and 
fates furnish the daily business of a 
draft office. Poignant faces, anxious 
eyes, frank and honest expression of 
the dominating emotions, they pass 
before us. To each is given what it is 
possible to give: a brief, sympathetic 
consideration of the circumstances, a 
brief, swift decision. These decisions 
they accept for the most part without 
murmur, and the men, and those whose 
fates are intertwined with theirs, pass 
on to face the formidable paths that lie 
ahead. Human nature functions before 
us as in a test-tube. Oh, the fineness 
of it that we have found! 

Pictures of the draft crowd my mem- 
ory, many of them too fine and inti- 
mate to betray in print, some of them 
laughable, but most of the lump- 
in-the-throat variety. One I will not 
forego, for the paint is hardly dry on 
it and I feel the keen stir of it now as 
I write. 

It concerned the going to war of Joe 
Lewis. A frail little chap he was, so 
young and boyish for all his one-and- 
twenty years. There was that about 
him which spoke of knickerbockers and 
romping childhood laid aside but yes- 
terday. I did not know Joe. He had 
passed through the mill of the draft as 
one of many; but we met for a brief 
sixty seconds one fine spring night at 
the station, just as the train was taking 
him away; and while memory lives, I 
shall remember Joe. 

He looked down at me from a car- 
window, and as he said good-bye there 
was a twinkle in his eye as if he was 
amused that I did not know him. 

‘Say good-bye to Mary Jane for me,’ 
he called as the train moved out. 

“Who are you?’ I cried, sprinting 
alongside the moving car. 

‘Ha!’ he laughed; ‘I’m the grocer’s 
boy. Every day I came to your back 
door. Mary Jane knows me and so does 
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the missus. Say good-bye to both of 
them for me.’ 

The train clicked away into the 
night. I turned back, swallowing a 
lump. It so befalls that the light of my 
household is a little two-year-old, and 
her name is Mary Jane. 

O little girl, playing there with your 
blocks, will you remember Joe, the 
grocer’s boy — little Joe, grown so sud- 
denly to brave manhood and gone away 
to fight for you, Mary Jane — gone 
away to make and keep the world a 
fair and lovely place for little children 
to be born in? You must. Your little 
heart must find a niche for Joe to live 
in, though he ‘carry on’ beyond the 
stars, and come never again to our 
back door. 

Were I their master, words would 
build a monument to Joe and his kind. 
For do they not, in a sense, typify the 
times? Careless youngsters, caught 
upon the great tide! Glorious youth, 
knowing no call so high that it cannot 
answer? 

Always when they go, light-hearted- 
ness and merry words prevail. These 
boys refuse the cup of grief at parting, 
and what tears are shed are sweetened 
with much laughter. 

Just the other day we sent away half 
a hundred of them — grocery boys and 
bank-clerks, boys from the mountains 
and the mines, and even a farmer lad 
whose calloused hands by now prob- 
ably have strangely missed the plough- 
handles. 

Every man had answered the call, 
and we had no apparent need for alter- 
nates, but we selected one as a matter 
of form. He took his responsibility 
lightly, and so was entirely unprepared 
at the station that night when sudden 
illness created the breach which he 
must fill. One fleeting frown of con- 
sternation crossed his face, and then 
he accepted the situation as a great 
lark. Before the train pulled out, he 
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had borrowed an extra pair of socks 
from one boy, a shirt from another, a 
razor from a third. But he was discon- 
solate over one thing. 

‘Just one thing,’ he said to me; ‘and 
if I had that, I’d be happy.’ 

“Maybe I can help,’ I suggested. 

“Well,” he began, — and his face was 
all woe-begone but his eyes were danc- 
ing, — ‘if I just had a chocolate cake. 
My mother promised to bake me one to 
take with me, but she did n’t dream I 
was going to-night, and I just dote on 
chocolate cake.’ 

The crowd around the rear end of 
the train heard him, and before the 
laughter had died away there came the 
clink of small change as a hat was 
passed for subscriptions to a cake fund. 
The red lamps of that departing train- 
load of rollicking young men had 
scarcely lost their identity in the twink- 
ling maze of the switch-lights, before an 
order was on the wire to have delivered 
on board that train the biggest choco- 
late cake that the next town along the 
route afforded. 

And so they go, always with gay 
whimsicalities upon their lips, these 
beloved boys who were to us so com- 
monplace in the humdrum days of 
peace. It is as if their youthful figures 
stood silhouetted now against the efful- 
gence of the dawn, their common clay 
struck to glowing radiance. But they 
were ever thus, I think, guarding in 
their hearts the seeds of glorious days; 
and it was we who saw them only with 
earth-dimmed eyes from which the in- 
crusted scales of many petty years were 
yet to fall. 


Ill 


A bare ten months have gone since 
June fifth; so short a time to span so 
vast a gulf. Until then the war in 
Europe was not an all-pervasive thing. 
It ran its course apart from our daily 


lives. The big guns awakened few 
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echoes here, and the cry of a stricken 
world sounded only faintly across the 
wall of our isolation. Particularly was 
this true of the Far West, with its thou- 
sands of miles of distance added to the 
barrier of the sea. Life ran smoothly, 
comfortably on. 

With the breaking of relations we 
realized that a great step had been 
taken, but we were not deeply impress- 
ed. America was going in at the finish. 
We would administer the coup-de-grace 
to Imperial Germany, and accept the 
plaudits of a grateful world. Haig was 
pounding in Flanders, the French were 
tearing savagely at the German line, 
and the curtain had not rung up on the 
dismal tragedy of Russia. It was as if 
the menacing pendulum of events had 
swung far out from us. 

Then came the draft, and a tremor 
passed out over the country. An un- 
easy shadow settled upon the land. We 
began to stir, and to see dimly the red 
glare of a new and terrible dawn. But 
it was only dimly. 

The weeks of preparation for the 
drawing of the fateful numbers, the 
marshaling and organization of the 
huge crop of information gathered pell- 
mell on registration day, are vague 
memories now. We groped blindly then 
for an adequate system. There were no 
precedents to build on. From its secure 
position of to-day the institution of the 
selective draft can look back upon the 
road it has come with a complacent 
pride. Its purposes and the path there- 
to are now clearly defined; but in the 
beginning all was confusion and babel 
and turmoil. 

The great lottery at Washington set 
the machine in motion, and the draft 
began. Each man had now a number 
—a key to his fate: a number in lieu of 
a name! Individualism, the dominant 
note of the pre-war period in America, 
here suffered its first eclipse. Men’s 
lives and fortunes, so grandly free and 
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diverse before, now began to flow along 
a common and directed channel. 

It was with some impatience, some 
fretting at the bit, that Young America 
accepted this sudden harnessing of its 
freedom. This was its first real contact 
with the grim, primal forces at work in 
the world. It was strange. Most of the 
men saw not yet the need of heroic 
steps, steps that would take them out 
over the brink of the maelstrom. They 
were willing enough and courageous 
enough once they understood; but that 
clarity of vision so general to-day had 
not been vouchsafed them then. 

Letters such as these were not un- 
common in the first days: — 

‘Since registering last Tuesday, I 
have been told by my mother that I 
was born in 1886 instead of 1887, so 
please destroy my card and oblige y 

Or, ‘My son Harold should not have 
registered June 5 because he will not 
be 21 for several weeks yet, and, be- 
sides, he has not finished his schooling.’ 

Little they knew of the labyrinthine 
process involved in having one’s name 
stricken from the fateful lists once it 
was there. The moving fingers of 
several thousand registrars, having 
writ, moved on, and much piety, in the 
shape of family bibles, and many tears, 
lured them back not at all. ‘My son 
Harold’ is in the trenches now; and his 
mother, as she proudly reads his letters 
to her Red Cross circle, has forgotten 
the guileless barricade she sought to 
interpose between her boy and the days 
of his glory. And his schooling, I fancy, 
is not being neglected. 

Civilization and peace make to a cer- 
tain degree for artificiality. They 
clothe and disguise the primal, funda- 
mental things, the wild heart of things. 
War strips the disguise aside, and hu- 
manity goes plunging into the great, 
dizzy business of evolution, under the 
whip of an implacable force. Men be- 
come then but the guinea-pigs of fate, 
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yielding up from their agony the truths 
to light the future of the race. 


God’s in his Heaven, all’s right with the world, 


sang the poet, with an unwarranted bit 
of optimism, I think. I prefer the con- 
ception of God in his work-shop, cleav- 
ing and moulding and welding, his 
forge at a white heat, his tools the 
lightning and the earthquake. 

The departure of the first five per 
cent of the first quota sent to camp is 
an old story now, but to me it will be 
always a vivid memory. They were 
only a handful. Hundreds more have 
gone from our town, perhaps thousands 
more will go before the big job is done; 
but though the streets shall shake to 
the tread of regiments, it is with these 
first few that my thoughts abide. 
Some of them even now are on the 
plains of Picardy, no doubt. Two, I 
know, are dead, and we shall see them 
no more here in our pleasant valley. 

At the train that night there was 
endless confusion and frantic rushing 
about, as mothers and fathers, wives 
and sweethearts sought out their loved 
ones — that bright flare-up of emotions 
which comes only on such occasions. 

In one corner of the station we board 
members struggled with our mobiliza- 
tion papers, and our littlesquadsof men, 
men whom we had come to regard with 
paternal eyes in the days we had dealt 
with them. One man was missing. His 
name was Tony Paglusio. In fact, 
Tony had been permanently and hab- 
itually missing. He had appeared for 
his physical examination weeks before, 
and, having passed, dropped from sight. 
The pink slip and the blue slip and all 
the fearful paraphernalia of paper 
forms which characterized the first 
draft-system, had been mailed to him, 
but never a word or sight did we get of 
him. An alternate had been selected 
in his place, and Tony had been report- 
ed as a deserter. 
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Five minutes before train-time a 
young giant with black, curly hair, 
brown eyes, and a heavy chin, patently 
clad in his Sunday best, strode bash- 
fully into the station and set his suit- 
case down on my toes. 

‘I’m Tony Paglusio,’ he announced. 
“What do I do now?’ 

“Where in thunder have you been all 
these weeks?’ I roared at him. ‘Why 
did n’t you answer the letters and no- 
tices we sent you?’ 

‘I work in da mine,’ he replied. ‘I 
got ’em all here in my pockeet.’ 

He thrust a huge hand deep in a 
grimy hip-pocket, and brought forth a 
handful of soiled and frayed papers, 
passing them over with an air of being 
very, very glad to get rid of them. Hic 
manner was completely disarming. It 
was impossible to scold him. I sent the 
alternate home in sullen disappoint- 
ment, and shoved the big Italian into 
the arms of his squad leader. 

A few moments later, as the train 
pulled away from the platform amid 
an uproar of farewells, I saw Tony’s 
eager young face, stretched far out 
from a car-window, and he was yell- 
ing like a wild Indian. There was no 
one there to wish him godspeed, no 
warm clasp from the hand of a friend, 
no last kiss to cherish. For one sec- 
ond I caught his eye and waved my 
hat to him. He stopped his yelling 
and — the crazy fellow threw a kiss 
to me. 

Tony had no concern for non-essen- 
tials. Red tape was just red tape to 
him. God bless him! How often I have 
wished I dared emulate him! I see 
Tony now, there on the fields of France, 
a stalwart infantryman, — Tony and 
thousands of his kind, — Italians, 
French, Scots, Serbs, Belgians, all the 
noble breed, — gone back, like bread 
upon the waters, to fight for the lands 
that sent them forth in the easy times 
of peace. 
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The rest of the first quota went off to 
camp at intervals, and then came the 
lull. There was time now for retrospec- 
tion. We surveyed our work and our 
system, and found some of its faults. 
The Provost-Marshal General asked 
for suggestions. He got them with a 
vengeance. His mail in those days must 
have been interesting reading. From 
his superior standpoint he surveyed the 
whole situation. We of the draft boards 
looked out only upon our own domain. 
Out of the mass of data there came a 
new system. The system of the ques- 
tionnaire. The quest of the question- 
naire, we called it. That word! How 
many young Americans have stubbed 
their pronouncing toes upon it. 

In the first draft we had dealt only 
with a small percentage of our regis- 
trants. Now the entire enrollment, 
with the exception of those already 
sent to camp, was to pass under our 
hands. Hearts of draft men quailed at 
the prospect, but there was no turning 
back. We realized that it was the best 
solution of the problem, and that once 
the huge job was done, the future of 
the draft would be secure and the work 
comparatively simple. 

The first draft-system was unfair 
and defective in some respects. That 
was inevitable. But the saving grace 
of it has been that the men in charge 
have never hesitated to make radical 
changes, most of them for the better. 
Time and again the whole laborious 
structure was torn down and begun 
anew, because of the discovery of de- 
fects which stood in the way of ultimate 
perfection. The machine still has many 
faults, but they are minor and are being 
eliminated as rapidly as they become 
generally apparent. This quick percep- 
tion of mistakes, and their elimination 
at any cost, have done more than any 
other one thing to convince the Amer- 
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ican people that the draft is fair and 
that it holds no menace to democratic 
institutions. 

The first batch of questionnaires 
went forth so clean and neat, the pride 
of our little red-headed clerk, who had 
taken no end of pains with them. 
Days later they began to come back to 
us, burdened with fearful and wondrous 
data, soiled and blotted, torn and rag- 
ged. Oh, those questionnaires! What 
stories they tell! I cannot say whether 
I have cursed over them more than 
I have laughed over them — laughter 
that left a hot welling at the eyes. But 
draft men do not weep. God forbid! 
It is no weeping matter. 

Then began the classification work, 
the biggest task the selective draft has 
imposed on its servants; a job which 
called for all we had of intelligence, of 
judgment, of understanding, of sympa- 
thy and fairness. How well that task 
was done, it is too early to say. But we 
did our best. I speak for our own 
board, but I like to think of it as a 
small cross-section of the whole system. 

Upon the period of classification I 
look back as upon the deepest experi- 
ences of life. This probing into the 
intimate secrets and affairs of our fel- 
lows, many of them friends and ac- 
quaintances, weighing and passing 
judgment on what we found, was awk- 
ward to the point of painful embarrass- 
ment at times. We buckled on the 
armor of impersonality. We had to. 
It was our only defense. Why, I have 
looked into the eyes of a next-door 
neighbor and coolly asked him ques- 
tions, the propounding of which over 
the back fence in the garden-spading 
season would elicit from him a prompt 
and picturesque invitation for me to 
seek a warmer clime forthwith. They 
were all so decent about it. I recall few 
cases of men resenting the prying in- 
quisition of the draft. Frankness and 
honesty were the rule. 
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We passed through Solomon-like 
moments. As for instance, that occa- 
sion when we laidaside the book of rules 
and called in a lovely, gray old mother 
to decide for herself which of her two 
sons should go and which should stay. 
It was a cruel moment. She looked 
from one to the other and back again. 
Then, after a long, painful silence, she 
said, in a low tone, as if the words 
tore her heart a bit as they came,— 

‘I love them both — so take them 
both. I will get along somehow.’ 

She held her head very high and 
smiled proudly through her tears as 
she went out. 

And occasionally we had exasperat- 
ing moments, which moved my mild- 
mannered colleague on the board to 
impious, but delicious remarks; aswhen 
a young rascal, with many excuses 
but no reasons for staying at home, 
persisted in his pleas beyond the boil- 
ing-point. We had denied his claims, 
but on this morning he came again and 
sought to beguile us with many high- 
flown words about conscientious objec- 
tions to killing his fellow men. 

Friend colleague listened absently for 
a moment and then, — 

“Yes, yes, boy, it’s all very wonder- 
ful, but we are awfully busy this morn- 
ing, and could n’t you put it in writing 
and mail it to us—say, from the 
trenches?’ 

Presently by dint of unremitting toil, 
classifications drew to an end, and 
we crossed the divide of that great 
mountain of toil which had loomed 
ahead in December. We had passed 
the peak load. We felt something as 
the British must have felt when they 
carried Messines Ridge and took the 
dominating positions about Ypres. 

Now came the physical examinations 
of all the men in Class One. Seven 
hundred of them passed nakedly before 
us in the next ten days. But the respon- 
sibilities of lay members of the board 
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ceased here. It had become someone 
else’s turn to drudge. We had only to 
look on, function a bit in a clerical ca- 
pacity, and take the word of the exam- 
ining physicians for everything, nod- 
ding our approval to their professional 
findings, like solemn jackasses. I came 
to enjoy physical-examination days — 
this looking on at the toiling, perspiring 
medical men, and amusing ourselves 
with speculations as to the infinite vari- 
ety of the human form. 

The medical men identified with the 
draft take their work very seriously 
and very keenly. They tell me it has 
been a wonderful opportunity for them, 
and for the drafted men as well. This 
thorough examination of the bodies of 
millions of young men will result in 
much good for them and for the country 
whose bulwark they are. Defects in the 
human mechanism have been found in 
thousands of cases, which, undetected, 
might have gone on until the health of 
the men was undermined. Corrective 
treatment has been given in many 
cases by the examining physicians, 
without cost to the men. More than 
one man in our jurisdiction is hale and 
whole to-day who owes his health to 
the incident of physical examination 
for the draft and the kindly interest of 
the examining physician. 


Vv 


We passed from the physical ex- 
aminations to the final great task of 
the draft — the card-indexing of all 
the information that had been gleaned 
during the busy months of classifica- 
tion. The schoolteachers of the nation 
assumed this work and have done it 
well. These cards are the key to the 
future working of the draft machine. 
By means of them the army calls to 
its ranks trained men of every kind. 
For instance, not long ago General 
Pershing indicated the immediate need 
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of a number of men qualified as com- 
missary storekeepers for service in 
France. Our board was requested to 
furnish three to that quota. The cards 
revealed at a glance those qualified. 
They were summoned and sent. No 
waste motion here, no round pegs in 
square holes. A rather effective system, 
even in these days of hyper-efficiency. 

Coincident with the period of phys- 
ical examination, the system of vol- 
untary induction was inaugurated. 
Draft-board men saw then the proof of 
the thing they were certain of at heart 
— that the days of hesitance were gone 
and that the nation’s fighting spirit 
was on tip-toe. Since December volun- 
tary enlistments into the army had 
been closed. Men could enter the serv- 
ice only through the selective draft, 
and then only by individual competent 
orders. It was like damming a stream. 
Men had been classified and examined, 
and were ready to go. There was no 
holding them back. Once the bulletins 
arrived, opening certain branches for 
voluntary inductions, they overwhelm- 
ed us with applications. From then 
until voluntary inductions were closed 
late in March, never a day went by 
that we did not send one or more men 
to camp. In fact, nearly as many men 
have gone forward out of their order 
from our board as were sent under the 
entire first draft. 

Of the fates dispensed by draft 
boards, the one that the men fear and 
despise most is to be classified for 
limited service because of some physi- 
cal defect. Those who are found totally 
unqualified accept their fate philosoph- 
ically and go on about other business; 
but the men who are not fit for general 
service and yet are held for call into 
non-combatant work become disgusted 
and rebellious. 

One day last March a strapping 
young fireman from one of the railroads 
applied for voluntary induction into 
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the infantry. He had been qualified for 
general service originally, but on an 
after-thought he had been referred to 
the medical advisory board. I had 
forgotten the incident, but he had not; 
and as he sat across the table watching 
me make out his papers, he became 
noticeably nervous, rubbing his hands 
together and wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead, although it was a 
cold, raw day. Desperately he strove 
for composure. I watched him furtive- 
ly. He grew pale and distraught as the 
moment came for his departure. 

“What is it?’ I asked; ‘are you ill?’ 

‘Naw,’ he protested, ‘feeling fine; just 
a little excited about getting away.’ 

I could see the frantic pulsing of the 
great artery in his neck. I turned for 
another look at his examination-form, 
and found there the tell-tale notation, 
“Tachycardia,” written in by the medi- 
cal advisory board. 

He rose from his chair with a sav- 
age oath when I told him that he could 
not go. To no purpose, I attempted 
to console him. 

“You fellows are plumb crazy,’ he 
flung back at me bitterly; ‘I guess if I 
can shovel coal for the “Limited” over 
the summit and back three times a 
week, I can carry a gun for Uncle Sam 
without any trouble.’ 

He left in a towering rage. 

I think of him and his poor, strug- 
gling heart whenever I am tempted to 
leniency with some whimpering slack- 
er seeking to impress us with the dire 
import of a trivial ailment. 

Our board has a scant half-dozen 
Africans on its lists, but they have 
furnished their full share of colorful 
incident. We had our merriest morn- 
ing when Oscar William Davis, looking 
much like a well-groomed milk choco- 
late, appeared with his imposing wife, 
Amanda, to claim deferred classifica- 
tion. We were suspicious of Oscar, and 
we had evidence that the degree in 
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which he supported his wife was in 
inverse ratio to her own earnings. 

Amanda wept convincingly, and ar- 
gued with the startling verbiage of her 
race. Life simply would not be worth 
living for her if he was taken away. 

‘But,’ it was put to her, ‘isn’t it true 
that you work as a maid at one of the 
hotels?’ 

“Yes, suh, ah does occupy myself 
occasionally with a little lucrative em- 
ployment, but what ah makes ain’t 
but just exactly enough to keep me 
clothed.’ 

‘And don’t you know that your 
husband will have to send you fifteen 
dollars a month of his pay as a soldier, 
and that the government will send an- 
other fifteen dollars? Won’t that be 
sufficient, with your earnings?’ 

Amanda’s eyes opened wide in un- 
belief. ‘Do you mean to tell me, suh, 
that the gov’ment’s gwine a send me 
thu’ty dollahs a month if dat nigger 
goes to war?’ 

Being assured that such was the 
prospect, she turned slowly to where 
Mr. Davis had shrunk, fearfully, into 
a far corner. 

‘Shame on you, Oscar!’ she shouted, 
pointing an accusing finger at him. 
“Youse agwine to serve you Uncle Sam 
from dis minute. You go on home and 
pack youh trunk.’ 

And in an aside to a dusky friend 
who had come with her she was heard 
to say, ‘Why, dat fool man done cost 
me more ’n thu’ty dollahs a month.’ 

Voluntary inductions are closed now, 
but still the men come seeking entrance 
to the great game ahead of their turns, 
impatient of restraint, eager to go. 

We have come far from the worri- 
some days of the beginning. We have 
tamed the juggernaut. We are no 
longer priests of Moloch. The draft 
knows itself now, and is strong with 
the strength of confidence. Not for 
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trivial things did millions of Americans 
pass in and out of draft-board doors 
during the toiling weeks in which the 
nation sorted its man-power. Not for 
nothing did they bring to a common 
scale, for a common judging, all the 
intimate circumstance of their lives, 
pooling their precious liberties that all 
the world might partake. 

And this is the strength and the 
triumph of the draft, that it has in the 
larger sense outlived the grim necessity 
that gave it birth; that it has led the 
young men of America to a realization 
of the task which confronts the nation 
and to a conception of their own inevi- 
table duties. It has been a potent in- 
strument of education, a huge univer- 
sity, whose graduates go out upon the 
paths of war with eyes wide open to 
the terrible glory of the day. 

To the men of the draft boards, too, 
it will be always the great Alma Mater. 
We have been deep into the heart of 
America, and we are chastened, for 
there we found the gold that will re- 
deem the world. Surely no apprecia- 
tion is due us, for it has been a high 
privilege, a sacred trust, to serve. 


This little sketch of the draft is at 
an end, for it treads close upon the 
heels of to-day. It began with some- 
thing about the way to France, and 
the eagerness with which Young Amer- 
ica seeks now that glorious road, in con- 
trast with the first days of doubt. It 
was to be expected that America would 
require a little time to adjust itself; but 
once the spark of understanding began 
to glow, it developed rapidly and with 
increasing speed. To-day it burns a 
bright and steady flame, as all draft men 
know; and though the war go on and on 
through many weary years, the stream 
of America’s man-power will flow stead- 
ily and freely, unforced, unurged, to the 
training-camps of Victory. 








THE SUBJUGATION OF WILLIAM THE KAISER 


BY VIRGINIA BAKER 


At eight o'clock in the morning the 
new teacher sat at her desk, busily 
writing. It was the second day of the 
term, and she had arrived at the school- 
house early to enter the names of her 
forty-four pupils in the Register. 

Outside, in the boys’ yard, a goodly 
number of youngsters had already as- 
sembled. Faint echoes of shouts and 
laughter reached her ears, and she 
smiled. The new teacher liked boys 
and was always pleased when they 
were happy. 

Slowly and squeakingly the door of 
Room 2 swung outward a few inches, 
and in the narrow opening a head ap- 
peared. It was a very round head, 
crowned with a luxuriant growth of 
paprika-colored hair, tufts of which 
stood upright here and there like the 
feathers of an Indian war-bonnet. The 
face beneath the hair was also very 
round, lighted by a pair of glassy green- 
ish eyes, and decorated by a small snub 
nose and as many freckles as Nature 
could conveniently crowd upon the 
limited surface of cheeks and forehead. 

The new teacher greeted the head 
pleasantly. 

‘Good morning, Robbie. What can 
I do for you?’ 

The head advanced still farther into 
the room, and was followed by a rotund 
body and a pair of stumpy legs. Then 
the teacher noticed a flush beneath the 
freckles and a glint of excitement in the 
glassy eyes. 

‘Is anything the matter with you?’ 
she inquired, pausing in her work with 
pen uplifted. 
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Robert Emmet Muldoon shook his 
rufous crest vigorously. 

“Naw, Missis Melville,’ he answered. 
“They ain’t nawthin’ wrong about me. 
It’s William the Kaiser I come ter 
youse about. He’s scrappin’ agin.’ 

Miss Melville bowed gravely. 

‘I’m sure it’s very kind of you, Rob- 
bie,’ she responded. ‘I had no time to 
read the paper, myself, this morning. 
Was it an important battle? Did the 
Germans win or the Allies?’ 

For a moment the round face exhib- 
ited bewilderment. Then comprehen- 
sion dawned in the vitreous orbs. 

“Aw, I don’t mean the old guy over 
there,’ the boy rejoined. ‘Naw, Missis 
Melville, not him. I mean your Wil- 
liam the Kaiser.’ 

“My William the Kaiser?’ the teach- 
er exclaimed. ‘My William the Kai- 
ser!’ she repeated. ‘Why, what do you 
mean, Robbie? Who is my William the 
Kaiser?’ 

Robert Emmet pointed a stubby fore- 
finger at a diminutive chair and desk in 
the front row of seats. 

“He’s the kid what sits there,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Him that wears the green 
sweater and the tan rubber boots, and 
is soft on Morris Samuelson’s big sister 
upstairs in the Second Grade.’ 

‘Oh, you mean little Willie Hart- 
wigg!’ Miss Melville cried. ‘But why 
do you call him William the Kaiser?’ 

**Cause he’s a German an’ thinks he 
can boss the earth,’ Robert returned 
promptly. 

“A German!’ echoed the teacher. 
“Are you certain of that? I imagine he 
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is Swiss. There are several Swiss chil- 
dren in this room, you know.’ 

‘Sure I’m certain, Missis Melville.’ 
Robert Emmet nodded the war-bonnet 
positively. ‘He’s got tree uncles an’ 
two cousins, an’ the bunch of ’em is 
Fritzies, fightin’ in France. They ain’t 
no Swiss about that kid, no, ma’am.’ 

“Well, but what has he done?’ in- 
quired the teacher. ‘You say he has 
been scrapping, but I have heard no 
quarreling. You would better tell me 
the whole story.’ 

Robert straightened himself with 
modest pride. 

‘On’y fer me youse would heard 
somethin’,’ he answered. ‘The Kaiser 
started in punchin’ the littlest Ginney 
kid, young Tony, when he seen me 
makin’ fer indoors an’ caught on I was 
comin’ in to put youse wise. So then 
he let up. He ain’t no fool guy, the 
Kaiser ain’t. He won’t wrastle anny 
more till he’s sized youse up.’ 

‘Ah, indeed!’ Miss Melville reflected 
a moment. ‘Well, my boy, you may 
return to the yard,’ she said at length, 
‘and I will investigate later.’ 

As Robert Emmet, with a farewell 
bob of the war-bonnet, withdrew, she 
laughed aloud. 

“Bless the little innocents!’ she mur- 
mured. ‘They don’t know what they 
are talking about. The idea of that 
Hartwigg baby being able to terrorize 
anyone!’ 

The new teacher was only nineteen, 
and her knowledge of children had been 
gained entirely by association with the 
model classes in the State Training 
School from which she had but recently 
been graduated. 

At a quarter past nine, the prelim- 
inary morning exercises, consisting of 
songs and memory gems, having been 
disposed of, she formally opened her 
Court of Inquiry by summoning Wil- 
liam Hartwigg to her desk. : 

Her austerely judicial expression in- 
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took his stand before the bar. He was a 
slender, graceful, neatly clad child of 
eight, with curling golden hair, peachy 
cheeks, and lips like the petals of a 
budding rose. He lifted to her face a 
pair of eyes, intensely blue and cloud- 
less as the sky of a perfect day in June. 

“You are the little boy whom your 
playmates call William the Kaiser, I 
believe?’ she began. 

“Yes, Missis Melville.’ 

The rose-leaf lips parted, displaying 
rows of tiny milk-white teeth beautiful 
as pearls. 

“Why have they given you that 
name?’ 

‘Please, teacher, I don’t know.’ The 
smile faded and the corners of the rose- 
petal lips drooped plaintively. ‘It was 
Robert Emmet first called me that. 
He says I’m a German, but I ain’t.’ 

“You are not a German? But Hart- 
wigg isa German name. What are you, 
then? A Swiss boy?’ 

“No, please, teacher, I am a Yankee. 
I was born right here in Riverport. My 
mother is a Yankee, too. She was born 
in Boston.’ 

‘And your father? Is he a German?’ 

For the fraction of a second the gold- 
fringed lids drooped and the peach- 
bloom tint of the cheeks deepened to 
carmine. Then the beautiful eyes again 
looked at the teacher squarely. 

‘I don’t know what my father is, 
Missis Melville. I never ast him.’ 

From the third row of seats a small 
white hand shot suddenly upward. 
Wladyslawa Polka, conscious of pos- 
sessing valuable information, sprang to 
her feet, quite forgetting, in her eager- 
ness, that she had not awaited permis- 
sion to speak. 

‘TI know what his father is,’ she piped, 
her pink-ribboned flaxen pig-tails vi- 
brating with excitement. “He ain’t a 
Ger-man, at all. No, Missis Melville. 
He’s a rag-man. I’m sure, ’cause my 
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Aunt Konstantina sold him twenty 
cents’ worth of rags before breakfast, 
yistiddy.’ 

‘Please, teacher, Mr. Hartwigg she 
isa German.’ Narcisse Boisvert waved 
a grimy fist, frantically. ‘An’ de Kaiser 
she pitch into me an’ a Wop an’ a Jen- 
nybool, las’ night, *cause de French 
an’ de Wops an’ de Jennybools, dey is 
all fightin’ de Heinies. An’ de Kaiser 
knock from de Jennybool a front teet 
down her troat.’ 

The teacher’s puzzled eyes swept the 
faces of the feminine portion of her 
flock. 

“Jennie Boole?’ she questioned. ‘Is 
there a girl in this room by that name?’ 

“No, ma ’am, she is not a girl, she is 
a boy,’ Narcisse explained. ‘She is de 
Eenglish, de Jennybool boy, an’ she sit 
in back of Robert Emmet. Her name 
it is Paircee Shatterton. You tell de 
teacher, Paircee, how de Kaiser make 
you eat a teet ‘cause you is a Jennybool 
boy.’ 

“It was this way,’ Percy Chatterton 
declared, nothing loath to add his mite 
to the general testimony. ‘We was hall 
goin’ ome tergether when the Kaiser 
said as ’ow one Fritzie could lick two 
Tommy Hatkins in a minute. Hand 
I said one Tommy Hatkins could lick 
three Fritzies in ’arf a minute. Then 
*e got mad hand punched me in the 
mug, hand my loose tooth come hout 
sudden hand ’opped down my throat. 
Hit was the tooth that uster be ’ere.’ 

Percy opened a capacious mouth and 
exhibited a yawning gap in the upper 
jaw. 

Miss Melville turned to the accused. 

“What have you to say, Willie?’ she 
demanded. 

The beautiful eyes grew suddenly 
hard. 

‘Tama Yankee, but my father came 
from Germany,’ was the answer. 

‘O Willie!’ The teacher’s voice was 
shocked. ‘You have just said that you 
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don’t know whether your father is Ger- 
man or not.’ 

‘I said Id never ast him what he is, 
and I never did. I know he was born in 
Germany, but he got some papers since 
he came from the Fatherland, and I 
don’t know what he is now. He got the 
papers so that he could be a voter.’ 

‘Oh, I understand. He is a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States.’ Miss 
Melville smiled kindly. ‘Now I think, 
Willie, that you would better not talk 
about the war with the other little 
boys. You are too young to realize 
what you are quarreling about. You 
are an American, like all the rest of us, 
and I am sure that you love your own 
country betterthan anyother. Besides, 
it is very naughty and unkind to ill- 
treat your playmates. I cannot per- 
mit wrangling and fighting among my 
children. Remember that. And now 
you may all take your boxes of letters 
and make at your desks the words that 
you see printed on the blackboard.’ 

Percy Chatterton drew a handker- 
chief from his pocket, and from behind 
its shelter breathed a question into 
Robert Emmet Muldoon’s interested 
ear. 

*Wot’ll you bet ’e don’t mind hany- 
thing she says?’ 

‘Betcher my two biggest alleys and 
my shinny stick,’ was the prompt reply. 
‘That kid ain’t the fool baby that Mis- 
sis Melville tinks he is. He ain’t goin’ 
ter mind nobuddy.’ 

But for three days it appeared that 
Robert Emmet would be forced to 
acknowledge himself a false prophet. 
Willie Hartwigg’s deportment was all 
that the most exacting teacher could 
demand. On the fourth day, how- 
ever, clouds began to darken the school 
horizon. 

Manuel Silva, with tears in his eyes 
and a large bump upon his forehead, 
presented himself before Miss Melville 
at the opening of the morning session. 
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‘Please, teacher, it was the Kaiser,’ 
he sobbed. ‘He pushed me down where 
the road is magatomized ’cause the 
Portigees is fightin’ the Boches.’ 

“No, Missis Melville.’ The accused 
was on his feet, his beautiful eyes 
beseeching justice. ‘I just runned into 
him by mistake when I was chasin’ 
my ball.’ 

He drew a small rubber ball from his 
pocket in mute testimony of the truth 
of his assertion. 

‘No, ma’am, teacher, it ain’t so,’ 
wailed Manuel. ‘He bumped into me 
a purpose. You kin ask Morris Samuel- 
son. He was with him.’ 

Morris Samuelson, on being ques- 
tioned, proved to be rather an unsatis- 
factory witness. 

“I was lookin’ down the other way,’ 
he proclaimed in reply to Miss Mel- 
ville’s interrogations. ‘I did n’t go to 
see how the tumble come on Manuel. 
Mebbe Willie did n’t go to hit him. I 
told him already often he better not 
put a hurt on nobuddy. I said to him, 
“Your father has his rags, sometimes, 
off Ginneys and Kanucks and Johnny 
Bulls and Portigees. If they get a mad 
on you, mebbe they don’t sell your 
father no more rags. They sell them, 
mebbe, to Pat Finnegan or Moses Abra- 
ham, and your father don’t know where 
to get rags enough.”’ No, ma’am, teach- 
er, I did n’t see Willie put a bump on 
Manuel’s face.’ 

“He did, Missis Melville,’ Manuel 
protested. ‘But his big sister Rebeck 
give him some of the candy and peanuts 
and gum the Kaiser buy for her, and 
Morris give you the lie dope when he 
afraid he don’t git any more off her if 
he tell truth. Morris don’t buy no gum 
or candy or peanuts when the Kaiser 
give ’em to Rebeck. He put all his 
money in his bank.’ 

‘But, Manuel, you are not able to 
prove that Willie intended to hurt you,’ 
Miss Melville said gently. ‘And I can- 
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not punish him unless I know posi- 
tively that he was to blame.’ 

‘T ain’t lyin’, honest I ain’t,’ sobbed 
Manuel. ‘’Tis him that’s jollyin’ you. 
Him and the other Kaiser both is awful 
mean guys.’ 

Miss Melville delivered a five-minute 
lecture on the sinfulness of quarreling, 
untruthfulness, and backbiting, and the 
beauty of kindness and truth, and the 
incident closed. For the remainder of 
the week Peace held undisputed sway 
in Room 2. Willie Hartwigg took part 
in the patriotic exercises with a zest un- 
rivalled by that of any other pupil. His 
clear sweet soprano led the singing of 
‘America.’ He displayed the ‘poetry 
of motion’ when giving the flag-salute. 
Miss Melville, therefore, was quite un- 
prepared for any further pro-German 
demonstrations on his part. 

Yet, when Angelo Maccarone, Peter 
Petersen, and Karol Hop voluntarily 
remained after school on the following 
Monday afternoon, she knew, instinc- 
tively, that she had deceived herself. 

‘Please, if the Boches licks the Sam- 
mies, will we all have to change our- 
selves into Germans?’ queried Angelo, 
gazing into her face with big brown 
anguished eyes. 

‘You cannot make a Heinie off me,’ 
asserted Peter Petersen stoutly. ‘I am 
from Sweden when I was two years old. 
It is only the Swede and the Yankee 
words that I can talk. I cannot know 
what to talk back when the Kaiser kid 
make German talk to me. And I will 
not never drink the logger. I am a 
temp’rence boy in the Baptis’ church 
since I was very young.’ 

‘My dear children, what are you 
talking about?’ inquired the teacher. 

‘It is a big boy in Second Grade say 
what William the Kaiser tell him this 
morning,’ explained Karol Hop. ‘The 
Kaiser say, when the Boches have beat 
the world, all the Yankee mans and 
womens and boys and girls got to be 
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Germans or they will be killed with the 
poison gas.” 

‘Columbus find *“Merica when no- 
buddy not here but Indians,’ quavered 
Angelo. ‘An’ he was Italian man. The 
Fritzies never find any place here. 
Indians is dark like Italians, an’ I will 
go be one of them before the Fritzies 
come. An’ then I will fight the Ger- 
mans with a bownarrer.’ 

‘I have a bank where a monkey puts 
the pennies in,’ cried Peter. ‘I will 
break the monkey with a hammer an’ 
take my money out. Then I will go to 
Sweden and sail with my uncle Hans 
to Iceland. The Heinies cannot find 
me in Iceland. It is very far away.’ 

‘I cannot go nowheres,’ said Karol 
Hop with quivering lips. ‘My father he 
take all money what I get any way to 
buy the beer. An’ I got no place to 
hide in. I cannot help if the Boches 
make me German.’ 

Miss Melville, with soothing words, 


calmed the agitation of the unhappy 
trio and finally dismissed them hopeful 
and smiling. 

On the following morning William 
Hartwigg did not appear at school, 
but she interviewed the ‘big boy in 


Second Grade,’ and learned that the 
reports of the Kaiser’s pro-German 
activities had not been exaggerated. 
The big boy, himself, confessed to hav- 
ing suffered from a bad dream of gas 
and machine-guns during the previous 
night. 

Robert Emmet Muldoon added his 
mite to the general testimony. 

‘Oh, but them Kaisers is the sassy 
guys!’ he confided, as he collected pen- 
cils at the close of the session. ‘An’ 
the kid Kaiser is the sassiest of ’em. 
Las’ teacher broke her rattan on him 
twicet an’ could n’t make him mind. 
When she licked him, he danced on her 
toes’ cause he knew she had awful corns. 
He says he likes youse better than her 
*cause he can fool youse easier. An’ he 
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says youse won’t be here long anny- 
way, fer, when the Boches gits America, 
all the teachers will be Germans. An’ 
he says us kids’ll have to kiss the Ger- 
man flag every day. An’ git run in by 
the cops if we sing “Three Cheers for 
the Red, White, and Blue.”’ He kicked 
me shins ’cause I said I ’d sing it right 
in them Fritzie cops’ faces.’ 

Miss Melville left the school at night, 
fully determined that Willie Hartwigg 
should obey her mandates in the future 
or suffer the full penalty of disobedi- 
ence. Her resolve loomed large in her 
mind when she entered Room 2 on the 
following morning. " 

But Fate had decreed that it was not 
to be she who should accomplish the 
subjugation of William the Kaiser. 
Hardly had she unlocked her door, 
when the sweet face, wearing a meek 
and chastened expression, presented 
itself before her, and a small shapely 
hand deposited a letter upon her desk. 
The letter, which enclosed a dollar bill, 
read as follows: — 


*DERE TEECHER, — 

‘Plese give Willie fore thrift Stamps. 
He Warnts to help the Sammys beet 
the kaiser 

‘and oblige His mother 
“Mrs. Hans Hartwiaa.’ 


Miss Melville, suppressing all out- 
ward signs of her inward astonishment, 
delivered the requested stamps and 
calmly continued to fold squares for a 
lesson in paper-cutting. Not until the 
session closed was the mystery made 
clear. Morris Samuelson lingered to 
escort her home, and volunteered an 
explanation. 

“It is the last night yistiddy’s paper 
that has fixed him,’ he proclaimed. ‘In 
the paper my father read that all the 
German mans must go to the shief of 
the cops’ office an’ tell if they are for 
the Yankees or the Boches. So, when 
I heard that, I went over to Willie’s 
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house an’ sat on his fence an’ talked. 
An’ Willie’s father an’ mother heard my 
talk, an’ they came out an’ ast me what 
I was sayin’, for they had not bought 
no paper. An’ when I told them what 
my father had read, Willie’s father said 
a damn very loud. An’ Willie’s mother 
begin to cry an’ said, “If you say you 
are for the Kaiser, the Yankees take 
your horse an’ team, mebbe, an’ put 
you some place far away.” An’ then 
him an’ her went back to the house, an’ 
Willie an’ I talk some more. 

‘An’ I said for Willie not to let his 
father tell the shief that he was for the 
Heinies. I say to him, “If your father 
lose his team an’ go off from home your 
mother cannot get no rags to sell. An’ 
you cannot wear no more all-wool cloth- 
ing. You have to wear the shoddy, an’ 
it is no good. It gets ragged soon al- 
ready, an’ it does not go to take the 
dye like the all-wool does. An’ you 
cannot get to buy no velvet suits an’ 


corduroy pants like your father buy 


for you now.” An’ I say, “My sister 
Rebecca like the class. She gets all 
classy clothing for her dolls. She can- 
not like a boy what wear the shoddy 
an’, mebbe, the second-hand caps an’ 
shoes. Rebecca would feel shame to be 
walking with you if you showed no all- 
wool an’ class. She would turn her face 
from you an’ smile at Isidore Silver- 
stein. His‘looks are not as good as 
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yours, but he has classy clothing an’ 
his father has bought a new limousine 
that is not secondhand. If you want to 
be my sister’s feller you will have your 
father tell the cop shief he thinks the 
Germans is no good.” 

‘An’ mean’ Willie went in the house, 
an’ he cried an’ his mother cry some 
more, an’ his father say another two 
damns. An’ I say, “It will be hard to 
make the teacher think that Willie is 
for the Yankees ’cause he has talked 
much for the Boches already. But if 
he would buy the thrift stamps off her 
she would, mebbe, forget what he has 
said.” So then his mother bust his 
bank an’ give him the dollar for the 
pennies. An’ his father put two nickels 
in the bank, an’ soon he will buy an- 
other stamp. An’ his father will tell 
the cop shief that he does not want to 
fight for the Boches, for he thinks his 
three brothers is enough Fritzies for 
one family. An’ Willie will be a real 
Yankee, now, like the Ginneys, an’ 
Portigees, an’ Kanucks, an’ Johnny 
Bulls. An’ my sister will not feel shame 
to be his girl. It is all right, Missis Mel- 
ville, ain’t it already?’ 

“It is all right,’ replied the teacher. 

She smiled pleasantly. But, in the 
privacy of her room that night, she con- 
fided to the pages of her diary certain 
unspoken thoughts regarding the inno- 
cence of childhood. 





CASTLES IN SPAIN 


BY AMY LOWELL 


I BUILD my poems with little strokes of ink 
Drawn shining down white paper, line and line, 
And there is nothing here which men call fine, 
Nothing but hieroglyphs to make them think. 
I have no broad and blowing plain to link 

And loop with aqueducts, no golden mine 

To crest my pillars, no bright twisted vine 


Which I can train about a fountain’s brink. 


Those others laced their poems from sea to sea 
And floated navies over fields of grain; 


They fretted their full fancies in strong stone 


And struck them on the sky. And yet I gain, 


For bombs and bullets cannot menace me, 
Who have no substance to be overthrown. 
Cathedrals crash to rubbish, but my towers, 
Carved in the whirling and enduring brain, 


Fade, and persist, and rise again, like flowers, 
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BY ERNEST DIMNET 


I 


Ir is unlikely that there will be many 
American students in the German uni- 
versities after the war. A feeling of 
comradeship is as essential to univer- 
sity life as to camp or barrack life, and 
no American young man could hope to 
have it at Bonn or Jena any more than 
at the Potsdam Military Academy. Not 
that I deprecate careful study of Ger- 
many by men especially equipped for 
such investigations. Scientists, techni- 
cians, administrators, and soldiers, be- 
longing to all the nations now at war 
with Germany, ought, the moment war 
is over, to devote months and, if neces- 
sary, years to a minute study of the 
miracles of organization which enabled 
our enemy to keep alive during the first 
three years of the war. Such a lesson 
cannot be wasted. 

But an investigation of this kind 
ought to be made by men whose moral 
and intellectual training is complete, 
not by easily dazzled boys. A man of 
forty can pay a tribute of sincere ad- 
miration to a method, and yet feel no 
respect for its inventor if he is only in- 
genious and not moral. Organization, 
system, the careful husbanding of effort 
or material, these are, after all, mere 
recipes, and a sound judgment can re- 
gard recipes only in the light of utility; 
but the juvenile, as well as the semi- 
educated mind, seldom escapes the 
temptation to bow to them as if they 
were philosophies. 

How many an intellect has been 
blinded to the inadequacy of German 


literary methods by their apparent 
thoroughness in minor details! This 
semblance of perfection acts upon the 
young and unthinking almost as inevi- 
tably as genius. I met a refugee from 
Amiens, a patriotic Frenchman, who 
seemed frequently to forget that his 
town had been robbed of two million 
francs by a German general in 1914, 
merely because, on two occasions, he 
had seen subordinates of this black- 
mailer inquire of shopkeepers whether 
they had not been cheated by German 
soldiers: integrity in a matter of a few 
francs melted his heart and caused him 
to overlook immorality on a large scale. 

Many things in Germany used to 
have the same effect: erudition would 
conceal the lack of taste and insight, or- 
ganization did duty for idealism, kind- 
ness of the most trivial description 
veiled unscrupulous policies, and with 
many people, music covered as many 
sins as charity is said to do. Let Ger- 
many be a field of research as much as 
it deserves to be, but it must not be a 
centre of upbringing again till it be- 
comes evident that the German has 
grown capable of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong in the dealings 
of his own country, and does not sell 
his soul for efficiency. 

So the young Americans who used to 
flock to Heidelberg, Munich, or Berlin 
will seek other seats of learning, and 
a glance at the map is enough to con- 
vince us that they can hardly go else- 
where than to England or France, al- 
though Salamanca, or Rome, or Naples, 
or Padua, or, in some cases, the Swiss 
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universities, and in time, no doubt, 
Louvain, might prove not a little sat- 
isfactory. But where should the stu- 
dents go who will decide for France? 
To nineteen Americans in twenty, 
France is synonymous with Paris, and 
what American mother thinks of Paris 
without misgiving? Even the war will 
not change this feeling, for American 
soldiers are severely — and, on the 
whole, wisely — kept away from Paris. 

Of course, there are eighteen state and 
two Catholic universities in France be- 
sides that of Paris, and before the war 
there used to be hundreds of foreign 
undergraduates in some of them, espe- 
cially Nancy, which affords exceptional 
facilities for technical training, and, un- 
expectedly enough, far-away little Gren- 
oble among her mountains. No doubt, 
imagination left to itself will always 
conjure up the cafés of the Latin Quar- 
ter, the glaring, alluring boulevards, 
and the disquieting Montmartre haunts, 
whenever Paris is mentioned; whereas 
the name of Grenoble will recall pure 
air and an innocent life under an Italian 
sky, and Nancy will be the embodiment 
of the Lorrainer’s intelligence, thrift, 
and industry. Yet, all the time, there 
will be in the mind, thus occupied, the 
constantly recurring regret: what a pity 
that Paris should be so wicked! 

I am surprised that American par- 
ents who had visited, not, of course, 
Heidelberg, but Munich or, above all, 
Berlin, could send their sons there with- 
out any anxiety. Music, no doubt. As 
a matter of fact, the intensity of night- 
life in the German towns, and the licen- 
tiousness of theatres under a pretense 
of artistic freedom, ought to have given 
food for a great deal of thought. In- 
deed, there was little difference be- 
tween the doubtful attractions of Berlin 
and the dangers of Paris. In either 
place temptation was coarse and inele- 
gant and entirely beneath the average 
son of decent people; but the name of 
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Paris would confer a dashing irresisti- 
bility upon what in Berlin could only 
appear vulgar, so that, after all, Berlin 
looked the less dangerous place. There 
is a great deal in names. 

My opinion is that American stu- 
dents who do not happen to have a 
special reason for selecting a provincial 
university ought to go to Paris, and my 
reason is that nowhere will they find so 
much indifference to dangerous amuse- 
ments, and, if they are properly guided 
during the first months of their resi- 
dence, so much that goes to make an 
atmosphere of unparalleled idealism in 
Parisian circles. This is no paradox, but 
the mere recognition of a fact; and this 
fact has struck every man who, like the 
present writer, has been enabled to 
watch the career of Frenchmen from 
their arrival in Paris till their maturity. 

Only four years ago this statement 
would have been met in America with 
a skeptical and possibly a sarcastic 
smile. I remember reading American 
reviews of Mr. Barrett Wendell’s book 
on France, which were certainly amus- 
ing, but were fair neither to Mr. Bar- 
rett Wendell nor to France. The aver- 
age American had evidently a totally 
different impression of Paris from that 
of the distinguished professor. But they 
were wrong and the professor was right. 

Most Americans came to Europe 
with a clear and distinct idea that they 
came there only to amuse themselves, 
to have a good time; and whatever good 
time they might have in London or in 
Germany, — which it had become fash- 
ionable in the last decade to visit regu- 
larly, — they most certainly approached 
Paris in the spirit in which the tired 
business man at home goes to a musical 
comedy. They spent their rather short 
mornings in shops, paying for what took 
their wives’ fancy, or accumulating the 
presents which were the ransom of a 
trip to Europe; they lunched at the 
Café de Paris, and haunted the boule- 
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vards or the fashionable quarters till 
dinner-time. In the evening they did 
not go to the opera, because they had 
been once before and it was really too 
poor after New York, which, in many 
respects, was true; they did not go to 
the Théatre-Francais, or even to the 
Gymnase, because they did not know 
the language; they went to the Folies- 
Bergéres, or to the queer Montmartre 
places; and the night before leaving, 
they went to the Café d’Harcourt in 
the Quartier Latin, because they had 
been told they must not miss that. 
They came home disappointed when 
they had not been shocked; ashamed, 
and pretending not to be, when the 
evening had been a bit too successful. 
This would last a fortnight or so, with 
the subconsciousness that, when they 
should see God’s own country again, 
and the big buildings and the purifying 
doors of the office, it would not matter 
much. It was in this way that Paris 
got her bad name. 

As a matter of fact, every Parisian 
knows that the Montmartre places are 
nothing else than what they appear in 
the vitriolic etchings of La Tour-Lau- 
trec, namely, vulgar decoys for inex- 
perienced foreigners or materialistic 
provincials, owned, arranged, and man- 
aged by people who have a clear knowl- 
edge of the exceeding simplicity of 
man’s instincts, and who only hesitate 
between making their fortune through 
a shebeen or through a hair-dye. Even 
the professionally sensual would be 
afraid of passing for green apprentices, 
if they were seen there except on two 
or three dates famous on the viveur’s 
calendar; and they give lustre to their 
lives by other methods equally simple 
and equally monotonous, which you 
will find described at great length in 
Lavedan’s or Donnay’s books. 

I know that many well-wishers, or 
even admirers of France, who realize 
that Paris is not entirely comprised be- 
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tween the Moulin-Rouge and the rue 
de la Paix, are, however, worried by 
the notion that the French stage and 
French literature give much the same 
idea of French morality, as the pleasure 
haunts of Paris. 

I am ready to admit anything con- 
cerning the French stage. I remember 
Matthew Arnold’s famous — if deci- 
dedly overrated — essay on the appear- 
ance of Sarah Bernhardt in London 
forty years ago, and I agree with him 
that nine French plays in ten are writ- 
ten for the vulgar personage whom 
he cannot find words to describe in his 
own language and calls ’homme sensuel 
moyen. I detest the cheap cleverness 
and low appeal of many French plays; 
I hate the silly preéminence that most 
newspapers, and consequently their 
readers, give to the stage, to actresses, 
actors, managers, and, more remotely, 
to dramatic writers. I am convinced 
that the false emotionalism, the shal- 
low sentimentalism, the taste for gaudy 
writing prevailing in the penny news- 
papers and frequently obscuring serious 
national issues, can be traced from the 
journal to the theatre. 

But what of that? Does anybody 
who knows the real state of affairs im- 
agine that the French stage is French? 
It has long ceased to be. All the prom- 
inent managers, actors, and actresses 
are Jews; and while I am aware that 
many Jews living in France have done 
remarkably well during the war, and 
while I think that a book which was 
written about them ought to have had 
more success, I cannot help feeling that 
the Jewish influence is not good. Greed 
and vanity are its mainsprings, mate- 
rialism invariably goes with it, and the 
sentimentalism, attitudinizing, and 
meretriciousness generally, which I de- 
plore, have been created by the unusual 
admiration of the Romanticist of low 
degree and the Jewish actress of what- 
ever degree, including Rachel herself. 
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There was no trace of it in French lit- 
erature before the nineteenth century; 
and any visitor who has a chance to 
meet enough specimens of undoubted 
origin becomes convinced that it is not 
indigenous. 

As for French literature, it takes re- 
markable ignorance or remarkable im- 
pudence to condemn it wholesale as 
immoral. The literary history of the 
past twenty-five years in France shows 
a continuous ascent toward all noble 
ideals, whether purely artistic or eth- 
ical; the only writer of distinction whose 
influence must be admitted to be hurt- 
ful, is Anatole France, and how many 
people read him because of his charm- 
ing style or because of the humanita- 
rian spirit pervading Crainquebille, and 
look upon the writer’s laxity only as a 
sort of literary artifice? The manliness 
of most contemporary works worth 
reading is especially striking in those 
of the younger generation, which has 
waived the declamation of the Roman- 
ticists, knows the value of words, and 
lets us see its moral principles with- 
out any of the unnatural shame that 
was once the fashion. 

Foreign readers have been frequent- 
ly deceived by the outspokenness of 
French writers into imagining that, 
having no restraint in their language, 
they and their readers must have no 
restraint in their lives. It is a mistake. 
Outspokenness belongs to certain peo- 
ple or to certain countries, as it has be- 
longed to certain epochs. There is a 
lack of taste or refinement, no doubt, in 
people who shrink from no subject and 
purposely use coarse language. But the 
rather low habit does not necessarily 
entail low principles. Soldiers in bar- 
racks, — good honest souls, — or ar- 
tists in ateliers, — many of them very 
near the simplicity of primitives, — 
use Rabelaisian language without hav- 
ing coarse natures. There are silences 
which cover more thought than effu- 
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sive speech, and hypocrisy is not a mere 
word. I have often felt that the brutal 
way in which many Frenchmen allude 
to the relations between sexes is either 
a pose, or a cultivated habit, — so fre- 
quent among physicians and artists, — 
or a concealed effort to escape from im- 
aginations which are not least tyranni- 
cal when they are apparently ignored. 

Finally, it should be added that 
French literature, even the Ecole natur- 
aliste, always protested against the 
charge of moral laxity: I need only re- 
call celebrated pages by Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Baudelaire, and Zola. The latter 
lived the life of the most respectable 
bank-clerk, and his. moral principles 
were rather unexpectedly extolled by 
the whole universe at the time of the 
Dreyfus Affair. 

I know how easy it is to plead that a 
writer is not immoral the moment he 
makes up his mind to be true to life, as 
even the description of vice bears its 
own lesson, and there is no fundamen- 
tal difference between Miss Edgeworth 
and Zola. But there is frequently more 
than that pagan teaching in French 
books. They are sincere enough not to 
conceal the disgust which inevitably 
goes along with an empty life. The gay 
volumes of ‘Gyp,’ Lavedan, or Donnay, 
and the files of Za Vie Parisienne are 
full of this satiety. Jules Lemaitre, the 
typical dilettante, who seemed to under- 
stand everything and condone every- 
thing, often concludes his smiling essays 
with words which, truly interpreted, are 
Pascal modernized. French literature 
at its worst never was hypocritical and 
never went out of its way to prove, in 
the German or Scandinavian manner, 
that we are living fully when we are 
only living loosely. It is always useful 
to express with all possible lucidity 
ideas which, at some time or other, have 
unfortunately been questioned. 

But I know that most Americans had 
no need of the foregoing explanations. 
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One event took place since 1914 which 
has thrown dazzling light over France 
and her children, and will probably 
stay in the memory of the world as long 
as the perfection of the seventeenth 
century or the genius of Napoleon. A 
member of the French military mission 
to Russia tells us that, while waiting at 
some little station of the Trans-Sibe- 
rian railway, he saw three soldiers stop 
in front of him and consult in whispers, 
after which one of them, coming for- 
ward, saluted, and, pointing at the 
officer, said the only French word he 
knew: ‘Verdun!’ 

There never was a finer tribute, and 
poetry, history, and all the fine arts 
will never find anything more express- 
ive than this homage of the ignorant 
and humble, represented by an almost 
speechless Siberian private. 


i 


It will be to the eternal credit of 
America that she did not wait until her 
declaration of war to be in the war. 
The hereditary longing to be of use, to 
do something for somebody, which is 
the characteristic of American men and 
women, even of the apparently thought- 
less, drove thousands and thousands of 
them out of their homes, to hospitals, 
field-ambulances, camps, or railway 
canteens, hostels for refugees, food- or 
clothes-distributing offices, to places of 
all kinds, the unexpected names of 
which show the inventiveness of Chris- 
tian charity when allied to American 
ingenuity. These battalions of helpers 
or comforters have all come to know 
France intimately, and in their minds 
an idea of the Frenchman has been 
formed, not one lineament of which re- 
calls, however remotely, the Parisian 
boulevardier once regarded as typically 
French. Officers by the hundreds may 
live in these people’s memories: gentle- 
men who lived and died more simply 
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than their biographers generally write. 
But to the American who has lived the 
war with us, the typical Frenchman is 
the poilu. 

And what is a poilu? A humble man, 
who, one July afternoon in 1914, left at 
two hours’ notice his Parisian shop or 
workshop, or his ripe wheat-fields, or 
his ripening vines, for a military dépét 
he had never liked and had managed to 
tolerate only because soldiering, and 
all things soldierly, are lovable to the 
Frenchman, and take on a halo in his 
imagination; was packed to the Belgian 
frontier; made the acquaintance of dan- 
ger under all its forms; fought; hun- 
gered — hungered and thirsted — for 
days; knew the trenches when they 
were in their crudest novelty and worse 
than the badger’s hole; got wounded, 
and lay for hours, sometimes days, 
where he had fallen, or crawled miles 
to a hurried surgeon, and to the tor- 
turing goods-trucks, pompously labeled 
sanitary trains; got well, and went back 
to the dépét, and then back to the front 
and to fighting or being shelled; and so 
on during four years, with the ever- 
disappointed certainty that ‘next win- 
ter must be the last,’ or that the immi- 
nent coming in of this or that nation 
must bring the end. 

Who has not seen in the vicinity of 
the Paris stations his solid figure, — 
the notion of short, delicate Frenchmen 
has died out with many others, — made 
to look balloon-like by an accumula- 
tion of round things, sacks, helmets, 
drinking flasks, or rolled-up blankets on 
his shoulders and hips, slowly balanc- 
ing itself along the foot-path? Nobody 
shows him much sympathy now that 
his appearance has become familiar, 
and his face exhibits as much surprise 
as delight when the passer-by presents 
him with a trifle. Whether one sees 
him thus in the busy street, or in the 
trains, or in the hospitals, he strikes one 
by that very quality which foreigners 
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used to deny Frenchmen: patience, all- 
enduring patience, which never-ceasing 
grumbling saves from the reproach of 
German apathy. His stoicism expects 
nothing, — for unless he happens to 
be very poor, he has the national aver- 
sion to parting with money and under- 
stands it in others, — but thousands of 
American women who now know him 
well, know also how grateful he is for 
sympathy, and how expressive he can 
be in his recognition of it, without ever 
giving a woman the least fear that. he 
might become unduly warm. 

Who could believe that such a man, 
invariably true to himself in millions of 
specimens, can be the product of an ef- 
feminate or degenerate nation? How 
clearly it appears to anybody who real- 
ly sees the inside of things that a coun- 
try or a nation must not be judged by 
the froth of its civilization in big towns, 
by its histrions, any more than by its 
professional politicians! The truth is 
that poor families are trained to pa- 
tience by the traditions of the soil, rich 
ones by the austerity of French schools, 
— often, too, by the old French notion 
that true religion lies in the capacity 
for silent suffering, — and what the 
soil only does for some, and the school 
for others, the army does for all. There 
is no French mother who would say, I 
did not rear my son to make him a sol- 
dier. Frenchwomen know too well what 
the regiment does for their sons, and 
how a few months of the military life 
makes men of them, and at the same 
time gives them a gentleness, nay, a 
childlikeness, which they did not show 
two years before, as if their souls were 
going back to innocence while their 
bodies display the robustness of man- 
hood. How often the present writer has 
been delighted to find a charmingly 
sincere, almost naive man in a young 
soldier, who acted the grown-up person 
in a sickening manner the last time he 
saw him! 
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American mothers will find many 
beautiful things in their boys which 
were not there when they kissed them 
good-bye. War is hateful, but the 
capacity for self-sacrifice, self-discipline, 
and self-simplifying, which it creates 
or develops, is a wonderful thing. 

All those sides of the French tem- 
perament are now known to Americans, 
and one can write about French ideals 
and say that they frequently find their 
home in Paris, without conjuring up the 
unpleasant vision of raised eyebrows 
and a hardly suppressed smile. 

It is remarkable that Paris is the 
only capital in the whole world that is 
and has been for centuries the chief 
seat of national education. London, 
New York or Boston, Berlin or Leipzig, 
Rome or Milan, Madrid or Barcelona, 
may be great literary or scientific cen- 
tres. They are not, or have only re- 
cently become, university centres. The 
names traditionally attached to the 
notion of learning are those of Oxford 
and Cambridge, Harvard and Yale, 
Bonn and Jena, Padua and Salamanca. 

In France, Poitiers and Orléans have 
long ceased to be, while Lille, Nancy, 
and Montpellier are still far from being, 
the rivals of Paris. Paris, from the 
thirteenth century, was what it still is 
known to be, even to people who are 
too busy elsewhere to visit the Sor- 
bonne, the city of students par excel- 
lence. A whole quarter of the town, 
from the Montagne-Sainte-Geneviéve 
to the Faubourg Saint-Germain, is in- 
habited by book-devouring youths. The 
chief lycées, — Louis le Grand, Saint- 
Louis, Henri Quatre, — and the Col- 
lége Stanislas are there, yearly pouring 
out their best scholars into the Sor- 
bonne, the Ecole Normale, the Medical 
School, the Law School, the Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes, the Ecole des Chartes, 
the renowned, exclusive, and well-nigh 
inaccessible Ecole Polytechnique, the 
two Ecoles des Mines, the Observa- 
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toire, the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, or the Ecole 
d’Architecture, all of which are also 
there. Many thousand young men live 
in that not very large district, and give 
it its physiognomy, filling its streets 
with their belief in life and in them- 
selves, filling with clamor at certain 
hours the Place du Panthéon, so dig- 
nified and still, or adding a distinctive 
human element to the Luxembourg 
Garden, the Odéon bookstalls, and even, 
when some illustrious man departs for 
his long home in the Cimetiére Mont- 
parnasse, to the stately double porch 
of Saint-Sulpice. 

And what are these young men do- 
ing? It is difficult to know in what 
stage of life the French, who in some 
imaginations were the incarnation of 
naughtiness, were supposed to be. To 
look upon the very young as prema- 
turely old and degenerate is a cruelty 


of which I do not think any American 
was ever capable. But it is a fact that 
the name of the Quartier Latin, which 
to the French means madcap merri- 
ment, with a rather austere back- 
ground of libraries and lecturing halls, 
used to mean to many foreigners an 


untimely initiation into life. Henry 
Miirger’s Vie de Bohéme, which only 
professional historians of French litera- 
ture now read, and which the cheapest 
reprints have not been able to revive, 
is still alive abroad, and has helped to 
spread many a false notion. Miirger’s 
étudiants have long joined his grisettes, 
the very name of whom sounds as old- 
fashioned as a spinet, and bohemianism 
is quite as antiquated. Nine Paris stu- 
dents in ten have to work hard; and 
what with examinations, and the facili- 
ties for week ends at home, — Miirger’s 
is a pre-railway book, — or unexpected 
visits from fathers, and the growing 
habit of early fiangailles, even the tenth 
man can hardly live a life of undis- 
turbed dissipation. 
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Of course there is a defect in French 
methods, which results in obvious dan- 
ger. The French lycée, conceived by 
Napoleon as a semi-military school, 
with the reveille at five o’clock in the 
morning, over ten hours’ work and not 
quite two hours’ recreation a day, and 
with the constant supervision of mas- 
ters, cannot be said to prepare the boy 
for freedom as the English or American 
methods do. In his last July at school 
the French lad of seventeen or eighteen 
is not allowed to go out alone to buy 
tennis-balls; in November of the same 
year he is in lodgings in the Quartier 
Latin, comes home as early or as late 
as he pleases, dines where his fancy 
takes him, goes to lectures or shirks 
them — in short, is his own master. 

How different the life at Oxford or 
Yale! There the undergraduate lives a 
full life, no doubt, one which he always 
looks back to with regret when it is 
over, and which the outsider, like my- 
self, who has seen it hundreds of times 
in imagination and once or twice in 
reality, envies as if he had been de- 
prived of something he was entitled 
to; but it is a school life all the same. 
Books and sport are its chief elements, 
and books and sport are not life. The 
Anglo-Saxon universities stand apart, 
away from the passions, excitement, 
and bitterness of the world, but also 
away from its teaching. It has always 
seemed to me that the natural contin- 
uation of an Oxford college is an Ox- 
fordshire vicarage, with its unvarying 
routine, peaceful library, outdoor pur- 
suits, and meditativeness bordering on 
reverie. The moral hygiene one learns 
there, as well as the beautiful mental 
culture which accompanies it, seems to 
demand solitude as its proper environ- 
ment. Excitement and fermentation, 
on the contrary, do not belong to it. 
There a debating society is the near- 
est approach to the passionate impulse 
which in 1830 threw the Ecole Poly- 
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technique cadets into the Revolution, 
to the wonderment and admiration of 
their West Point brethren; and this is 
a mild approach, unless one lives in 
beautifully organized countries, truly 
made for happiness, as England and 
America were before this war threw its 
shadow over the world. 

On the other hand, who will deny 
that it is a terrible trial for a boy to 
have his choice between the two paths 
of Hercules before he has fully realized 
how much moral principles mean to his 
development, and just when his curi- 
osity is the keenest? It would be ab- 
surd to shut one’s eyes to the danger, 
but it would be unwise to exaggerate it. 
This is one of the many cases in which 
an ounce of experience is worth pounds 
of logic, and the testimony of wit- 
nesses is the only seasonable answer to 
a question. 

The present writer has known and 
followed through their lives a great 
many young men. He remembers very 
few who were completely wrecked by 
the change from the incessant surveil- 
lance of French schools to the unlim- 
ited freedom of the Sorbonne. Healso 
remembers very few who were not tried 
by it. Curiosity and the longing to as- 
sert their newly won independence 
takes the young men to every place 
where they are not desired to go, and 
the results are sometimes fatal. But 
with the average lad provided with 
sound principles — the son of a man 
about town is, of course, poorly equip- 
ped — the issue is generally less un- 
toward. 

It is the fashion nowadays to speak 
of a youth of eighteen as if he were a 
child, and of a man of thirty-five as if 
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he were yet growing. The ancients had 
no such ideas, and it has taken the lack 
of seriousness of the past three or four 
generations to spread them as they are. 
I often remember with pleasure a re- 
ference of Guy Patin — the charming 
literary physician of the seventeenth 
century — to a Monsieur Lenglet, a 
man of twenty-six, professor of rhetoric 
at the Collége d'Harcourt, Rector of 
the Paris University. Guy Patin says 
a man of twenty-six, as he might have 
said a man of forty-six: there is not 
the least intention of contrasting this 
man’s years with his high position. 
William Pitt was not supposed, either, 
to be a crude youth, and the French 
Revolutionists — most of them men 
between twenty-five and thirty-five — 
were never taxed with immaturity. 
We think of all men who are not el- 
derly as if they were young men, liable 
to the mistakes of young men, and this 
not infrequently leads them to act as 
if they really were very young men. 
But most lads of seventeen are clear 
about their ethical code, and who is 
there who has gathered some experi- 
ence, and has not found that the possi- 
bility of foregoing the cleanliness of 
their souls is more unpleasant to them 
than to most of their seniors? As a 
matter of fact, we often find that these 
same Paris haunts which are so at- 
tractive to gray-haired leisure leave 
young Frenchmen remorseful or dis- 
gusted. I have never heard a student 
mention a Montmartre revue, except 
with the contempt which its stupidity 
and vulgar appeal deserve, and I have 
more than once seen a young man trans- 
formed into a man by his first con- 
tact with repulsive artificialities. 


(To be concluded) 
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BY ALFRED 


I 


In the vast disquietudes that afflict 
England at this time, there are few 
more disturbing than the loss of confi- 
dence in leadership. In no sphere of 
activity have our resources in person- 
ality proved adequate. Whether we 
turn to the Army, to the Navy, or to 
politics, there is the same sense of 
impoverishment. There is abundant 
capacity, but it is diffused, conflicting, 
incoherent, lacking that individual 
force which can gather it into a single 
flame of purpose and give it motive 
and direction. The greatest force, un- 
happily, has made not for solidarity, 
but for disruption. The nation is be- 
ginning at last to understand the part 
which the Northcliffe press has had in 
impairing its strength; and in its judg- 
ment on that subject it includes both 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. George — the 
former for his failure to deal with the 
menace firmly when its character be- 
came apparent, and the latter for his 
association with it. 

The wisest and most stable minds 
in the nation have been driven out of 
the direction of affairs by the appeal of 
an unbalanced mind to the momentary 
instincts and passions of the mob. 
The mere record of the names of the 
men who have been displaced, and of 
the men who have displaced them, sup- 
plies the key to many misfortunes alike 
in military policy and statesmanship. 
The large sanity and judgment of Mr. 
Asquith, the incomparable qualities of 
character of Viscount Grey, the knowl- 
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edge of Lord Haldane, the genius of 
Lord Fisher, the unrivaled seamanship 
of Lord Jellicoe, the tenacity and funda- 
mental wisdom of Sir William Robert- 
son — these are among the grand assets 
of the nation which have been lost to 
it in the hour of its most desperate 
necessity. 

In the general discredit that has fall- 
en upon leadership, the Labor Party 
has not escaped. Its contribution to 
the intellectual and moral forces of the 
nation has been negligible, and its 
failure to present the country with a 
reasoned and coherent policy has been 
one of the most regrettable deficiencies 
from which we have suffered. When 
the war came, the superficial solidarity 
of the party vanished. It collapsed 
under the shock into fragments. The 
most intellectual section— the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party — became separ- 
ated at once, not only from the general 
current of the nation, but from the 
overwhelming body of the working 
classes themselves. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Jowett 
adopted from the beginning a defin- 
itely hostile attitude to the war, and 
concentrating on the admitted evils 
of secret diplomacy and of cosmopoli- 
tan armament rings, cultivated the im- 
pression that the war was not so much 
a clean-cut issue between military des- 
potism and democracy, as between rival 
capitalist designs. 

At the other extreme, there was a 
breakaway of artless persons — like 
Mr. Hodge, Mr. Will Thorne, and Mr. 
O’Grady — into the primitive emotions 
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of the war and the jargon of ‘Huns’ 
and ‘ Knock-out-Blows,’ and eternal os- 
tracism. In these quarters, the war 
was just an old-fashioned racial dog- 
fight and was not seen to be a struggle 
between rival systems of human gov- 
ernance for the possession of the world. 

Between these extremes there were 
many shades of difference. Mr. John 
Burns, who had left the government 
on the outbreak of the war, main- 
tained an unbroken silence. Mr. W. C. 
Anderson, who had been Chairman of 
the I. L. P., assumed an attitude of his 
own, critical on details, but neither 
supporting the war, nor conveying the 
impression that he was definitely hos- 
tile to it. The Old Guard of labor, men 
like the miners, Mr. Thomas Burt and 
Mr. Fenwick, belonging to the pure 
trade-union tradition of the past, were 
indistinguishable from the normal type 
of Liberal, supporting the war, but 
supporting it without venom and in 
the spirit of the fine ideals and moral 
fervor of their school. 

In the midst of all these sections 
into which labor was dissipated, there 
was a small group of men, affili- 
ated with the modern industrial move- 
ment, who, while in full sympathy with 
British intervention, were sufficiently 
free from the tribal impulse to see the 
war in the larger perspective. The most 
representative figures of this group 
were Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, and Mr. Clynes. Of these, 
the last-named was a member of the 
I. L. P., but he became detached in 
spirit from the general body of the 
party and even took office in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s gover:...ent. It is the 
highest tribute to his character that 
his reputation in the labor world has 
survived the fact. Alone among the 
Labor members of the government, he 
may be looked upon as a man with a 
future. Mr. Thomas, although invited 
more than once to join the government, 
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declined to do so. Mr. Henderson, who 
took office in the Asquith Coalition, 
and went into the War Cabinet when 
Mr. Lloyd George’s coup came off, 
resigned over the Russian policy. All 
three men have the gift of clear thought 
and lucid speech, are at once firm and 
moderate in opinion, and are of un- 
questioned probity and public spirit. 


II 


In this group, which undoubtedly 
represents *he main current of indus- 
trial opinion in regard to the war, the 
most conspicuous figure is that of Mr. 
Henderson. It may be said that he 
was made great by his fall. No man in 
public life certainly ever grew more 
sensibly in stature as the result of 
resignation. The Russian episode con- 
verted him from a commonplace figure 
on the political stage into a man of 
capital significance. 

His previous career had made no 
deep impression on the public mind. 
He had come to the front by a series 
of stages which, creditable enough in 
themselves, did not suggest outstand- 
ing potentialities. An iron-founder by 
trade, he had begun his political career 
as a Liberal, and his first connection 
with public affairs was in the capacity 
of agent to the Liberal Association of 
the Barnard Castle Division. When 
the modern labor movement began to 
take form, he joined it, and created 
some sensation in 1904 by becoming 
the Labor candidate at a bye-election 
in the constituency in which he had 
acted as Liberal agent. He was op- 
posed by a Liberal, but won the seat, 
and became one of the first represen- 
tatives of Labor in its organized divorce 
from the stream of Liberalism on 
which the earlier trade-unionists had 
been content to float. But though as- 
sociated with the new movement, he 
retained his original character, with 
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little change. He did not join the left 
wing of the I. L. P., and manifested 
no inclination toward its doctrinairism. 
A man of plain, direct mind, little at- 
tracted by theories, bearing the im- 
press of the moral restraints of a puritan 
tradition, with the gift of clear energetic 
speech acquired in his early associa- 
tion with the lay ministry of the 
Wesleyan body, frank and cordial in 
bearing and formidable in encounter 
with unruly gatherings, he made no 
appeal to extremism or to mob popu- 
larity. In the organization and devel- 
opment of the Parliamentary Labor 
Party, he at once assumed a definite 
authority between the theoretical left 
and the rather amorphous and non- 
descript right. He became the secre- 
tary of the party, and for one period 
was elected its chairman; and when 
Mr. Asquith formed his Coalition 
Ministry, his admission to office fol- 
lowed as a matter of course upon his 
representative character, his practical 
capacity, and his attitude toward the 
war. 

But while he had won respect, and, 
in office, had proved his administra- 
tive capacity, it cannot be said that he 
had made any profound impression on 
the public mind. He had gone far with 
plain, everyday abilities, but there had 
been no evidence of exceptional quali- 
ties of leadership and courage in great 
affairs; and when, after the fall of the 
Coalition Ministry, he agreed to go 
into Mr. George’s War Cabinet, there 
was a feeling that his hold over Labor 
was passing. There was no impro- 
priety in the action, of course. He was 
wholly in favor of the prosecution of 
the war, and represented the feeling 
of the working classes as truly as any- 
one in public life. The government had 
to be carried on, and Mr. George’s 
anxiety to secure the support of Labor 
enabled Mr. Henderson to insist on a 
much larger share in the administra- 
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tion for his party, and on an undertak- 
ing that the party should have an im- 
portant réle in the peace negotiations. 
But, in spite of all this, it is undeniable 
that he suffered in prestige from his as- 
sociation with a government generated 
from squalid intrigues against his old 
chief. The fact, no doubt, did injustice 
to his motives, to the sense of the su- 
perior demands of the national interest 
in competition with private sentiment; 
but the fact remained. 

It was the Russian incident which 
revealed the mind and measure of the 
man. From the beginning, the Russian 
Revolution had been nervously and 
unfortunately handled. Lord Milner, 
who had been sent by the War Cabinet 
to Russia on the eve of the Revolution, 
did not understand the momentous 
development that was imminent, and 
created a bad impression in Liberal 
circles by his attitude to the govern- 
ment. It may be that in the circum- 
stances that existed no other attitude 
was possible; but in the circumstances 
that existed Lord Milner was the last 
person who should have been sent; and, 
following his commendation of the 
autocracy at the moment when, an ob- 
ject of universal shame and execration, 
it was falling to the dust, the principal 
Liberal journal in Moscow expressed 
this view quite bluntly. 

When the Revolution came, it found 
the Allies wholly unprepared to meet 
it with a considered and courageous 
policy. They were perplexed by its 
meaning and numbed by its vague 
possibilities. In Liberal circles there 
was a feeling that a great shadow had 
been lifted from the world, and grati- 
tude that the cause of the Allies was 
no longer compromised by association 
with the most corrupt and detestable 
despotism in Europe. But when the 
first emotion of astonishment and sat- 
isfaction had passed, powerful counter- 
currents became visible. The Morning 
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Post, the organ of the high Tories,! 
adopted an attitude of definite hos- 
tility to the Revolution, and it was not 
long before it was publishing from its 
Petrograd correspondent messages de- 
claring that the prayer of Russia was 
for an Ivan the Terrible. .The North- 
cliffe press adopted a hardly less dis- 
astrous tone, and unhappily it was the 
utterances of this press which, in the 
critical early days, were chiefly sent 
back to Russia as representing the 
opinion of democratic England. 
Almost alone among the English 
correspondents in Russia, Mr. Arthur 
Ransome, of the Daily News, sup- 
ported the Revolution with unequivo- 
cal enthusiasm, and the representatives 
of the Russian papers in England did 
their best to counter the fatal impres- 
sion of English opinion prevailing in 
Russia by emphasizing the attitude of 
the Daily News, Manchester Guardian, 
and Westminsier Gazette. But the mis- 
chief was done, and the feeling that free 
England was out of sympathy with free 
Russia grew and did its fatal work. 
Unhappily the policy of the govern- 
ment did nothing to remove this im- 
pression. Mr. Bonar Law’s speech in 
the House of Commons on the Revo- 
lution was sympathetic enough in its 
general purport, but it contained a 
panegyric of the Tsardom, and it was 
this panegyric of the fallen despotism 
and not his sympathy with the Revo- 
lution that struck the mind of Russia 
as representing the official view. With 
the failure of the Prince Lvoff régime 
to control the current of the Revolu- 
tion, and the passing of power to Ker- 
ensky and the Soviets, the divorce be- 
tween England and Russia became 
more marked, and the reactionary 
forces in the English press openly sup- 
ported the conspiracies in favor of a 
1It is interesting to compare Colonel Reping- 


ton’s view of this same journal. See page 240 
of this issue. —’ THe Eptror. 
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counter-revolution and a military dic- 
tatorship. They hoped, by destroying 
Kerensky, to make the Right masters of 
the situation, just as in Ireland they 
hoped, by destroying the Nationalists, 
to make the Unionists masters of the 
situation. And just as, in Ireland, the 
result of their policy was to substitute 
Sinn Fein for Nationalism, so the re- 
sult of their manoeuvres in regard to 
Russia was to help to substitute Lenine 
for Kerensky. 

The key to the tragic failure was 
lack of faith in the Revolution and 
lack of understanding of the military 
condition of Russia. It was not real- 
ized that, as an instrument of war, the 
autocracy had left Russia bankrupt, 
and that the passionate appeals for a 
statement of war-aims, an Allied con- 
ference, and a movement toward a 
general peace issued, not from indif- 
ference to the Allied cause, but from 
the hard facts of the Russian position. 
It was necessary to Kerensky, if he was 
to keep the Bolsheviks at bay, to con- 
vince the Russian democracy that the 
war was not being prolonged owing to 
imperialist ambitions on the part of 
the Allies. That suspicion was propa- 
gated by the German agents, encour- 
aged by the extremists, and apparently 
justified by the secret agreements. If 
it was to be dissipated, the secret agree- 
ments must be repudiated, the war- 
aims be put on a moral plane, and the 
democratic purpose of the Allies be 
demonstrated in some tangible way. 

No more immediate means was at 
hand than the dispatch to Russia of 
British Labor representatives, whose 
opinions were known and whose pres- 
ence would be a proof of the good faith 
of the Allies and an assurance that the 
British government was in sympathy 
with the Revolution. Two such dele- 
gates were sent, in the persons of Mr. 
O’Grady and Mr. Will Thorne — ex- 


cellent men, undeniable workingmen, 
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but quite unhelpful for the purpose 
Kerensky had in view. As propagan- 
dists to Russia, they were comparable 
to the later selection of Sir F. E. Smith, 
Lord Northcliffe, and Mr. Appleton as 
the authentic voice of England in 
America. They did nothing, and could 
do nothing, to check the suspicion that 
prevailed in Russia in regard to the 
motives and outlook of the British 
people. 
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On the obvious failure of this mis- 
sion, the government decided to send 
Mr. Henderson, as a member of the 
War Cabinet, to Petrograd, with large 
powers of initiative. Mr. Henderson 
had been opposed to the idea of the 
Stockholm Conference, and his record 
in the government had not suggested 
that he was the man to take a bold and 
independent line in such a novel and 
perplexing situaticn as that into which 
he was suddenly plunged. The result 
was a surprise to his friends and his 
critics alike. It led to his fall from the 
government, but it established him as 
a first-clas. personal force in English 
affairs. He went straight to the heart 
of the Russian situation, with the di- 
rectness of a fearless mind in contact 
with obstinate facts. He saw that the 
situation was desperate and needed 
desperate remedies. If the current of 
the Revolution was to be kept within 
reasonable bounds, the Kerensky ré- 
gime must have unequivocal backing 
against the Bolshevist attacks, and an 
assurance that the Allies were no longer 
bound by the secret arrangements 
made with the Tsardom. Russia had 
surrendered the imperialist claim to 
Constantinople, and looked for equiva- 
lent action by Russia’s allies. Mr. 
Henderson determined to bring his 
government into line with the policy 
which was dictated by the necessities of 
the Russian situation. He saw that it 
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was hopeless to expect Russia to fight 
for objects which it had passionately 
renounced, and which were never con- 
sistent with the ostensible policy of the 
Allies. He indorsed the programme of 
‘no annexations and no [punitive] in- 
demnities, and urged with all his force 
the acceptance of the Stockholm Con- 
ference, in which he saw the most con- 
vincing instrument for restoring Russian 
confidence in the democratic purpose 
of the Allies. 

With admirable courage, too, he de- 
manded that a second Labor mission, 
to include Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
should be dispatched to Russia. He 
knew that such a mission would be an 
invaluable demonstration of England’s 
democratic sympathies, and that Mr. 
Macdonald’s attitude to the war in the 
past would not prejudice his judgment 
in regard to the new non-imperialist 
basis which now seemed about to be 
established. His urgency in regard to 
Mr. Macdonald, supported by the 
British Ambassador in Petrograd, ap- 
parently prevailed with the govern- 
ment, but was defeated by the action 
of the Seamen’s Union, which, under 
the inspiration of Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
refused to navigate any ship that car- 
ried Mr. Macdonald, and put the same 
embargo on the Stockholm proposal. 

This unprecedented challenge by 
the syndicalist idea to the authority of 
government was permitted to prevail. 
For the first time in history, a trade- 
union had imposed its veto on govern- 
mental action in a matter of high policy. 
It is probable that the Cabinet were 
not unwilling that their decision should 
be overruled, for, as wenow know, this 
was the period when the Emperor 
Karl’s peace proposal was under con- 
sideration, and the French opposition 
to Stockholm is explained by the posi- 
tion taken by the French government 
in regard to the Austrian offer. The 
same fact sheds light on the whole at- 
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titude toward Kerensky. It shows why 
the secret treaties were not repudiated, 
and why the appeal for an Allied con- 
ference on war-aims was ignored. 
But Mr. Henderson, far away in 
Petrograd, knew nothing of all this. 
He saw that his mission was ending in 
failure, that his proposals foundered on 
hidden rocks of which he knew nothing, 
and that his colleagues at home were 
apparently powerless to prevent their 
intentions being torpedoed by Mr. 
Havelock Wilson. Satisfied that he 
could do no more service in Russia, 
he returned to England to see if he 
could get the engine to work at that 
end. He found the atmosphere changed 
and obscure, and all sympathy with the 
Stockholm idea gone. But, convinced 
that the drift in Russia could be stayed 
only by some decisive demonstration, 
he set himself to revive the movement, 
and, as a preliminary, went on his own 
initiative to Paris, to secure agree- 
ment between the British Labor Party 
and the French Socialists on the subject. 
This proceeding, and his subsequent 
speech on the matter to the Labor 
Conference in London, led to an open 
rupture between him and Mr. Lloyd 
George, who charged him with with- 
holding from the Conference a mes- 
sage from Kerensky on the Stockholm 
idea, and with his characteristic swift- 
ness for getting the first public hearing 
in a controversy, issued a letter to the 
press, attacking his colleague for failure 
to fulfil his obligation in this respect. 
Mr. Henderson, of course, resigned 
his seat in the War Cabinet, and at the 
next sitting of the House made a for- 
midable attack on Mr. George, whom 
he charged with manipulating the press 
against him and with gross discourtesy 
toward him since his return from Russia, 
alleging that he had kept him on the 
door-mat in his secretary’s office while 
the War Cabinet, of which he was still 
a member, was considering what course 
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should be taken in respect to matters 
on which he had been the plenipoten- 
tiary of the War Cabinet. 

Into the merits of the controversy, 
and the causes of the significant change 
which had unquestionably taken place 
in regard to Russia between Mr. Hen- 
derson’s departure for Petrograd and 
his return to London, it is not neces- 
sary to enter here; but the essential 
fact in regard to Mr. Henderson is that, 
in the estimate of the Labor world, 
his fall was his fortune. He had al- 
ways been respected, but for the first 
time he appealed to the imagination of 
the industrial world with a new and 
indisputable authority. On a matter 
touching the deepest issues of democ- 
racy, he had shown that he could act 
with fearless, self-sacrificing courage, 
and that, having come to certain con- 
clusions, he was made of the stuff that 
would not yield, nomatter what the cost. 

Mr. Henderson was not slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity which 
this confidence and approval had pro- 
vided. The Labor movement had 
fallen into a confused and distracted 
condition. In Parliament it had never 
recovered from the shock of the war, 
and the Parliamentary Party had 
ceased to act with anything like cor- 
porate unity. Mr. Henderson saw that 
it was impossible to rebuild the move- 
ment within the House. If Labor was 
to be rehabilitated as a political force, 
it must receive a new form and a new 
spirit in the country. He decided to 
apply himself to this task. It was not 
an easy one, for the fissiparous tenden- 
cies visible in Parliament were re- 
flected and aggravated in the country. 
The overwhelming body of the indus- 
trial classes was of course favorable to 
the war; but there was a formidable 
measure of hostility, chiefly among the 
engineers, and particularly among the 
engineers on the Clyde. The discon- 
tent was in some degree due to real 
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trade grievances, and in some degree 
to the mistaken methods adopted to- 
ward them by Mr. Lloyd George, who, 
essentially an agrarian agitator, has 
never understood or had any affection 
for trade-unionism. But it was due in 
a large degree also to the ferment of the 
spirit of syndicalism, which had begun 
to work in advanced Labor circles be- 
fore the war. The disposition to look 
to the trade as a self-contained unit 
of political power, and to distrust the 
activities and good faith of Parliament, 
passed easily into suspicions of the 
origins of the war, and a conviction that 
it was theoutcome of capitalist rivalries, 
secret diplomacy, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a corrupt and outworn society. 

With this attitude of mind Mr. Hen- 
derson had no sympathy. He had sup- 
ported the war from the outset, and 
was one of the first British ministers 
to lose a son on the battlefield. But 
though he was remote from the temper 
and thought of the Clyde, he was no 
less separated from the mere jingo sen- 
timent of the other extreme; and his 
mixture of firmness of purpose and 
moderation of view, together with the 
prestige of the Russian incident, gave 
him precisely the authority which was 
necessary to bring the scattered forces 
of Labor together. 

There was another fact which added 
to the significance. No Labor minister 
before had filled anything like the same 
place in the machine of government 
that he had done. John Burns had been 
in the Cabinet before him, but that was 
in normal times and offered no parallel 
to the experience of Mr. Henderson. 
He had been in two cabinets in circum- 
stances of unprecedented strain and 
danger; he had shared the burden of 
government when the ship of state was 
plunging through uncharted seas; he 
had taken his place in the inner Cabinet, 
which controlled the gravest issues of 
the war; and his separation from the 
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government, so far from discrediting 
him, had enhanced his reputation more 
than any other incident in his career. 
Putting aside his duties in Parliament, 
he decided to apply the influence and 
freedom of which he found himself pos- 
sessed to the reorganization of the Labor 
Party in the country. 


IV 


Broadly speaking, there are three 
great embodiments of industrial ac- 
tivity — the Labor Party, the Trade- 
Union Congress, and the Codperative 
Movement. The functions of these or- 
ganizations are entirely distinct, and 
their control unrelated. The Labor 
Party is exclusively concerned with 
the political and Parliamentary field, 
the Trade-Union Congress with the or- 
ganization and interests of the worker 
in relation to his industry, the Coép- 
erative Movement with the collective 
ownership and control of trade. 

The Labor Party was the youngest of 
the three institutions. It had received 
its intellectual impetus from the In- 
dependent Labor Party and the Fabian 
Society, and was largely dominated by 
the advanced Socialistic doctrine of 
Its 
strength as a political force, in regard 
both to voting power and to money, 
however, was due to the backing it had 
received from the trade-unions, most 
of which had, in the course of years, 
become affiliated with the political or- 
ganization. There was for a time agood 
deal of opposition from the old school 
of trade-unionists to association with 
an exclusively political body; and the 
miners, who were the first industrial 
group to send trade-union represen- 
tatives to Parliament, were the last to 
recognize the Labor Party as a dis- 
tinct entity. But though in the end 
that party had come to represent 
politically the whole body of the in- 
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dustrial world, there was no real con- 
solidation of the movement, and the 
war had found out all its weaknesses 
and had for practical parliamentary 
purposes completely scrapped it. 

The key to the reorganization of the 
party in the country, as Mr. Henderson 
saw, was to define more precisely the 
functions of the Labor Party and the 
Trade-Union Congress, to strengthen 
their relationship, and at the same time 
to open the doors of the Labor Party 
to individual and unorganized workers, 
and especially to brain-workers. It is 
in carrying through this difficult and 
very complicated scheme that he has 
shown a high quality of statesmanship 
and a real gift for affairs. The concep- 
tion of labor merely as an expression of 
the unions of organized manual work- 
ers gravely limited its intellectual re- 
sources and its political outlook. It 
meant that, apart from the I. L. P. 
element, there was little reflection in 
the movement of new ideas, like guild 
socialism, which were in some measure 
complementary to, and in some meas- 
ures subversive of, traditional Socialist 
theory. 

In making the Labor Party acces- 
sible to what, for lack of a better word, 
we may call the intellectuals, Mr. Hen- 
derson has given an extraordinary im- 
petus to the movement. He has pro- 
vided a political shelter for men of 
advanced views, who found themselves 
outside all the existing political systems 
at a time when a definite sphere of co- 
operative activity was urgently needed. 
Clergymen, journalists, social workers 
of all sorts, professional men, and busi- 
ness men who had found themselves 
aloof from the old political organiza- 
tions, have flocked to the new standard. 

The palsy that has befallen the 
Liberal Party as the result of the party 
truce during the war has added to the 
volume. For four years Liberalism has 
been paralyzed, and all the ideas for 
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which it has stood in the past have 
been trodden under the iron heel of 
the war. Without. an appeal to the 
electorate, a Liberal government re- 
turned in 1910 has been replaced, first 
by a Coalition government, and next 
by a government in which the Liberal 
element is only a shadow, the labor 
element little more, and all the power 
is in the hands of men of the Milner, 
Curzon, and Balfour school, with the 
incalculable empiricism of Mr. Lloyd 
George at the helm. The Old Guard of 
the Liberal Party, led by Mr. Asquith, 
muzzled by the war, chafes under the 
sense of restraint and futility, and in 
the country the inaction is breeding an 
impatience which is emphasizing the 
drift to the newly opened door of the 
Labor Party. A new alignment of 


forces is taking shape, with the in- 
terests on the one side, in possession of 
the machine of government and draw- 


ing to themselves all the predatory 
elements of society, and with the re- 
constructed Labor Party on the other, 
with a wider platform and a more 
comprehensive appeal, absorbing, not 
only the legions of the organized in- 
dustrial army but all the scattered 
forces of democracy. Between the two 
the Liberal Party, condemned to a 
sterile inaction, is in danger of being 
gravely squeezed. 

If Mr. Lloyd George’s political 
strategy has been the principal cause 
of this new grouping, Mr. Henderson 
has been the engineer of the counter- 
offensive. The effects of his astute and 
far-sighted policy are becoming ap- 
parent in a multitude of ways. He has 
consolidated the movement and ener- 
gized it, made it both more instructed 
and more intense, strengthened its 
brain at the centre and decentralized 
its activities in the country. He has 
brought the intellectuals of the Labor 
movement — such men as Mr. Sidney 


Webb, Mr. RamsayMacdonald, and Mr. 
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G. D. H. Cole, urider his spacious um- 
brella, and with some measure of com- 
mon policy. Using these resources 
with skillful generalship, he has suc- 
ceeded in giving the Labor Party an 
authoritative policy, in regard both to 
war-aims and to post-war reconstruc- 
tion. He has formulated a great elec- 
toral campaign in the country on a 
basis which, while securing the domi- 
nant authority of the trade-unions in 
the selection of candidates, provides 
for a large infusion of detached social 
reformers, who will bring into the 
movement the breath of ideas and equip 
it with exact knowledge in all the 
spheres of government. 

The third element in Mr. Hender- 
son’s calculation is one on which his 
influence can be exercised only in- 
directly and with great delicacy. The 
Codperative Movement has hitherto 
been entirely outside the world of 
political activity. It is a movement of 
vast proportions and the most wide- 
spread extension. It has a turn-over of 
hundreds of millions of money, and 
conducts business on an imperial scale; 
but it has stood aloof from the field of 
public controversy. The experiences 
of the war, however, with the sweep- 
ing changes they have involved in the 
relationship of the state to trade, have 
stimulated tendencies which were la- 
tent before the war. They have en- 
larged the vision of the movement, and 
have endowed it with a new concep- 
tion of its functions in the state. Its 
immediate interests, apart from any 
other consideration, have compelled 
its legislators to enter the political 
field. The control of the food-supply, 
for example, led the Codperative So- 
ciety, as the greatest producer and dis- 
tributor of food, to find a new and very 
practical concern in the ownership and 
control of the source of food and of 
the means of distribution. 

In his conception of the new political 
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mobilization of the democratic forces, 
Mr. Henderson has not omitted this 
important development, but he has 
wisely refrained from any attempt at a 
formal alliance between the Codper- 
ative Movement and Labor. If the 
former, as seems likely, decides that 
it must formally enter the political 
field, it must be left to enter it in its 
own way. It is not likely that it would 
succeed on independent lines, for the 
feeling of the electorate is against sec- 
tional representation; but if it decides 
that its interests are broadly repre- 
sented by Labor, and that it can best 
serve those interests by acting with 
Labor, the initiative must come from 
itself. In the meantime, Mr. Hender- 
son has stimulated a friendly codpera- 
tion with the movement on specific 
issues in regard to which immediate 
action has been necessary, and the in- 
terests of Labor and Coéperation have 
been clearly the same. 

It would be useless to indulge in pre- 
dictions in regard to Mr. Henderson’s 
achievement. The result will depend 
on too many incalculable factors. But 
there are certain obvious and predicable 
considerations. The first is that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s combination starts with 
the enormous advantage of the pos- 
session of office and of an appeal to in- 
terests which, formidable at any time, 
will be peculiarly formidable in the so- 
cial disruption brought about by the 
war. It will be manipulated by the 
most agile political mind that has ever 
played a part in British politics —a 
mind of astonishing fertility of de- 
vice, of unrivaled ingenuity in playing 
off this interest against that, of entire 
freedom from fixed principles, swift, 
impulsive, plastic, daring, subtle, and 
unscrupulous, with incomparable pow- 
ers of appeal and of adaptation to the 
mood of the moment. He has laid his 
plans far ahead, is sure of the Tory 
following, has detached a considerable 
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Liberal element from Mr. Asquith, can 
rely on the more jingo section of the 
Labor Party, has a wonderfully drilled 
press, and the support of the moneyed 
interest. The defeat of the alternative 
vote removes a great obstacle from his 
path. It leaves the Liberal Party and 
the Labor Party with little hope of com- 
promise, and with the immediate pros- 
pect of entering the same field and 
destroying each other, thus leaving the 
prize to the candidate of Mr. George’s 
selection. 

In normal circumstances, the elec- 
toral prophet would have no doubt as 
to the triumph of such a combination 
of forces. But the present circumstan- 
ces are not normal. The course of the 
war may in a moment upset all the 
calculations of political strategy, and 
a change of government prior to the 


election would create an entirely new ° 


situation. 

Moreover, there is the supremely 
incalculable factor of the soldier. No 
election is conceivable which does not 
register his vote; and in the trenches 
he has been passing through a school 
which is likely profoundly to affect his 
political judgment. So far as the evi- 
dence goes, there is reason to look for a 
landslide on the side of Labor. In a 
hospital ward the other day, a friend 
of mine discussed politics with twelve 
soldiers, five of whom in pre-war days 
had been Conservatives, five Liberals, 
and two Socialists. All twelve said 
that they would cast their votes for 
Labor. This may be exceptional, but it 
represents the present drift of thought, 
which seems disposed to cut the painter 
with the past, and to wish to find ex- 
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pression in some new embodiment of 
democratic action. 

But whatever the result of the elec- 
toral conflict, it is safe to say that Mr. 
Henderson has given a new orientation 
to politics in England. It was perhaps 
an inevitable development of events, 
but it was he who saw how that de- 
velopment might be shaped, and with 
large statesmanship brought about an 
accommodation of diverse and con- 
flicting forces, and provided the chan- 
nel for them to flow in. He has yet to 
show whether he has the gift of using 
the machine he has done so much to 
fashion; whether, in the manipulation 
of a Parliamentary situation, he has the 
swiftness and elasticity that can adjust 
themind torapidly changing conditions. 
He has directness and force, a strong 
grip of essentials, and considerable ca- 
pacity of bringing hostile minds into 
association. There are few men in 
the Labor world who can control a 
tumultuous assembly with a firmer 
hand, or bring it through the rapids of 
debate with a cooler head and a more 
dominating judgment than he. He 
has none of the bewildering agility of 
Mr. Lloyd George, but he has the 
plainer virtues in abundance, knows 
how to state a policy and stick to it, 
has the confidence of men if he has 
not the admiration of men, and is wise 
enough to regard himself as the in- 
strument of a movement and not its 
autocrat, as the focus of ideas rather 
than their inspiration. It remains to 
be seen whether or not these robust and 
wholesome qualities are the efficient 
elements of leadership in the new 
political world that is coming to birth. 
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BY CHAUNCEY B. TINKER 


I was startled the other day by a re- 
mark which I overheard in a conversa- 
tion about books. ‘Oh,’ said a voice 
filled with the earnest convictions of 
one quite up to date, ‘Stevenson, you 
know, has gone out.’ Happily the dic- 
tum did not cause me to lose my tem- 
per, because I had come to realize that 
in recent years a little of my own en- 
thusiasm for the brave invalid of the 
Samoan Isles had ebbed away; but it 
did set me to pondering on those days 
when a somewhat undiscriminating 
ardor — what was called in the last 
century a ‘craze’ — for Stevenson was 
the indispensable mark of any aspirant 
to modernity of taste. Perhaps you 
can recall the first eager passion for the 
Vailima Letters, or the yearning, des- 
tined to remain unsatisfied, to read the 
author’s Autobiography, offered to the 
world of collectors by Mr. Quaritch for 
a prince’s ransom, and said to be un- 
publishable for some twenty-five years 
to come. That yearning was as the 
desire of the moth for the star. And 
now Stevenson has gone out! Well, 
even at forty, one must learn to make 
the best of his years, and exchange en- 
thusiasm for wisdom. 

What does it all mean, this rise and 
fall of reputations? Stevenson has gone, 
and Kipling, I suppose, has gone. 
Does any one now read Kipling? And 
Swinburne has gone, since his biogra- 
phers refuse to keep his fame alive by 
revealing the piquant scandals of his 
life. And William Morris, with all his 
upholstery, has gone — to some shad- 
owy Pre-Raphaelitic Elysium, let us 


hope. Indeed, we may well ask, are 
any of the Pre-Raphaelites left? 

There is, for the perverse, a certain 
consolation in all this. De mortuis 
recentibus nil nist malum is now the 
law in literary fashions. Apply it, and 
shock the conservative. It is really 
great fun. It is the way to set the 
modern styles. For example, I have 
always had a love of Browning — sane, 
I hope, and tempered, I am sure; but 
it is with malign pleasure that I say to 
some enthusiast of the old school, ‘Oh, 
Browning, you know, has gone out. 
You might as well admire Whistler or 
G. B.S.’ It is only when the tables are 
turned, and someone attacks my own 
love of Browning, — still sane and 
tempered, remember, — that I am an- 
noyed; and if the critic happens to be 
Professor Cunliffe, who thinks that 
Meredith has left Browning as far in 
the rear as Browning left Tennyson, 
then I retort, with joyous rancor, that 
there is, indeed, no danger of Meredith 
(as a poet) going out, because he has 
never, in any sense, come in. 

You may, if you wish, grow more 
audacious, and apply this principle of 
denunciation to authors nearer our 
own day. If I assert, with civil supe- 
riority, that Mr. Edgar Lee Masters 
has gone out, who shall say me nay? 
Some one who read the Anthology three 
years ago? I respectfully point out to 
him that this is not the year 1915. In 
the hope of annoying some admirer of 
Mr. Masters, whose eye may chance to 
fall upon these words, I think I will 
say that I hope, and believe, that he 
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has gone out, gone out like a farthing 
candle, leaving only a blue and mal- 
odorous fume. 

It is perhaps more profitable, though 
certainly less amusing, to turn to the 
opposite aspect of this tendency of our 
times. These great men, who pass so 
rapidly into eclipse, do not always abide 
permanently in the shadows. There is 
something instructive in the very meta- 
phor which we employ to describe the 
phenomenon, commonplace as it is. 
Eclipses, I believe, are seldom perma- 
nent. There is, I think, no more aston- 
ishing chapter in the literary history of 
the past twenty years than the resur- 
rection from the dead of Anthony Trol- 
lope. So complete has been his resusci- 
tation that it has become a platitude to 
announce that he is one of the great 
Victorian novelists. Several writers, 
with an ardor caught, surely, from some 
votary of modernism, have called him 
the greatest of the Victorians. I know 
men who have actually learned to love 
the personality of Anthony Trollope. 
I know men who have read all of Trol- 
lope, and who express the wish that 
there were more to read. Trollope is 
again one-of the spring styles. 

Those of us who felt so very sure 
twenty-five years ago of the perma- 
nence of the Master of Ballantrae and 
Travels with a Donkey and the Ebb- 
Tide, and felt that the last word in Eng- 
lish lyric was, — 

Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave, and let me lie,— 


we, I say, so sure of our new enthu- 
siasms, had our own contempts. Our 
scorn in 1896, I remember, was meted 


out. to Dickens. He had gone out. 
‘Poor old Dickens!’ we said; ‘he did 
very well for the crude taste of an era 
that has passed,’ — it was not, I think, 
till the turn of the century that ‘ Victo- 
rian, as.an adjective of denunciation 
came into style, — ‘an era that pre- 
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ferred caricature to character, and 
laughed itself into hysteria over puns 
and horse-play.’ But now the denun- 
ciation of Dickens has itself gone out, 
and if you wish to be in vogue to-day, 
you must denounce, instead, George 
Eliot. ‘Poor old Marian Evans!’ you 
must say. ‘Who now reads Romola, 
with its antiquarian study of Florence 
and its eternal moralizing? Who cares 
anything about the dogmas of Posi- 
tivism?’ — For we may be pardoned 
for forgetting that Positivism had no 
dogmas. — ‘What was Positivism, any- 
how?’ 

Yes, you can still get a hearing by 
scoffing at certain of the Victorians. I 
doubt whether there is anyone left to 
be annoyed by the denunciation of 
Ruskin; anyhow, you will be perilously 
commonplace if you attempt it, and 
that is not the way to be modern. It is 
doubtless a bit early to head a success- 
ful movement ‘Back to Ruskin,’ al- 
though with a judicious use of war- 
philosophy, which, unhappily, has not 
gone out, you might perhaps succeed 
in starting one. 

The longer you dwell on this mad 
dance of death, this alternate rise and 
fall and resurrection of reputations, 
the more uncomfortable do you become. 
What, pray, is to be the state of affairs 
thirty years hence? Is the German 
doctrine of the eternal recurrence to be 
illustrated within the limits of our own 
lives? At sixty, must I rediscover Mr. 
Shaw, and hang, not without a certain 
pensive reminiscence, over the pages 
of Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession? And at seventy, must 
we go back to Ibsen? Shall we, I won- 
der, find the cemeteries of Mr. Masters 
sweet-scented, if we return to them in 
1950? Must critics of the fin de siécle 
write once more of Mr. Galsworthy, 
pleading with an indifferent public 
that, ‘though he does seem a trifle old- 
fashioned, there is something in his 
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prim old pages that deserves to survive 
the withering oblivion of the years’? 

Must we, in other words, be forever 
tossing on the changing waves of liter- 
ary fashion, deluding ourselves with the 
thought that this is genuine critical 
‘movement’? Is there no solid ground 
on which we may place our feet? 
Can we be sure of nobody? 

I remember that, when I was in col- 
lege, a certain professor of French Lit- 
erature, who had the critical sagacity 
that marks his race, said with rueful 
humor, in concluding a lecture on 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘Mais maintenant on 
critique les critiques.’ It is even so. 
Criticism has gone out. The demo- 
cratic movement has disposed of it. 
Are we not all critics? Private judg- 
ment and free thought have done their 
perfect work, so that now no literary 
critic speaks with a voice of authority. 
No critic, or reviewer, speaking with 


such a voice, could for a moment get a 
hearing — not because what he stands 
for is consciously repudiated, but be- 
cause nobody cares what he thinks, 


anyway. Criticism is an expression of 
what one likes, uttered with a due 
deference to public opinion. 

It is not simple to discover the causes 
of this rather novel state of affairs. It 
may be due in part to the instinctive 
dislike of critics which has marked 
most English poets and _ novelists. 
From the dawn of literary criticism in 
England down to the close of the nine- 
teenth century, scorn has been meted 
out to the critic. You find it in Field- 
ing’s masterly irony; you have it in 
Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers; you have it (quite deliciously) 
in Tennyson’s lines to Christopher 
North, and in Browning’s inability to 
forgive his critics for not loving him 
at sight; you have it in the general atti- 
tude to Matthew Arnold, who, by the 
way, has gone out. A critic has no friend. 

All this contempt may, in truth, be 
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due to the error and ineptitude of the 
critics themselves; and these faults it 
is well not to overlook. I can imagine 
some one asking in bewilderment, 
“Well, what would you have us do? 
Accept as gospel any utterance of a 
man who chooses to set himself up 
as judge? Who can accept the dicta 
even of an Arnold? Do you consider 
Shelley to be a beautiful and ineffect- 
ual angel? Do you pine, with Pater, to 
burn with a hard and gemlike flame? 
Are we to trust a Macaulay when he 
transforms Samuel Johnson into a gar- 
goyle? Are we to believe, with Cole- 
ridge, that Othello was not a jealous 
man? Surely the critics have something 
to answer for.’ 

I reply that they have, indeed. But 
may it not be well to remember that 
there is no branch of literary work free 
from such vital errors? There is, after 
all, nothing to be gained by remember- 
ing only Wordsworth’s dullness, or 
Shakespeare’s puns, or Milton’s hu- 
mor, or Shelley’s hysteria. When we 
are inclined to cavil at English critics, 
it may be well to remind ourselves of 
Pater’s delicate instincts, of Arnold’s 
lofty attempt to see things in their 
permanent and universal relations; to 
recall with respect Johnson’s common 
sense and Coleridge’s subtle penetra- 
tion. It may, moreover, be well to 
remember the one mark which dis- 
tinguishes all the critics who have just 
been named, that simple yet effective 
bond which at once unites them and 
distinguishes them from the tired re- 
viewer and the hasty proletariat. They 
were all learned men. Their knowledge - 
was not limited to one era or to one 
language; they all respected the past, 
and they all looked beyond English 
literature to Continental and classical 
models. They brought to their critical 
task a respect for standards which is 
perhaps most clearly seen in their con- 
viction that such things as standards 
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exist and are worthy of a continuous 
respect and study. 

Now I do not of course care to be 
understood as implying that learning 
will make a critic. It has a positively 
destructive value unless it is mingled 
with originality of view, common sense, 
and catholicity of taste. I merely 
wish to inquire whether one has driven 
himself beyond the bounds of patience 
if he is inclined to demand that a critic 
should bring to his task a respect for 
the experiences and achievements of 
the past, and some consideration for 
the critical views of other nations than 
his own. A respect for such things 
might at least serve to rid us of a cer- 
tain provinciality of taste, and might, 
perhaps, even help to deliver us from 
this bondage to literary styles in which 
we are at present somewhat ignomini- 
ously caught. 

While learning has been ebbing like 
water from a broken cistern, literature 
has inevitably come to be regarded as 
conducted and criticized according to 
a sort of elective system. A reader is 
engaged in a search for what satisfies 
his personal tastes; the whole literary 
process is conceived as ending in this. 
The important question is whether 
the reader is pleased. Any notion of 
attempting to enter into the noble 
thoughts of a noble man by submitting 
one’s self wholly to his influence has 
been forgotten. Even to call attention 
to the fact is now to court instant dis- 
approval. It is regarded as unworthy 
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of a freeman in the great democracy of 
letters — and the result is what we 
have been discussing, the fact that a 
modern reader does not know what he 
likes for three consecutive years. 

It is hard to be obliged to add one 
more to the responsibilities which are 
being daily heaped upon the great war; 
but, at the risk of ending in a wholly 
conventional way, I must risk the re- 
mark that there is just a chance that 
our experience with militarism, par- 
ticularly now that the need of a cen- 
tralized authority in warfare has been 
generally recognized, may lead us back 
to a conception of the function of au- 
thority in the intellectual and spiritual 
spheres. 

I do not know. It may be too much 
to hope that a people educated for gen- 
erations in the theory of democracy 
will ever recover from an unregenerate 
love of having its own way. Authority 
is still an unpopular word with that 
great class of people who hasten, with 
honest pride, to assure the world that, 
though they may not know much about 
the subject, they know what they like. 
It is, after all, a comfortable view of 
things. But one must pay for comfort 
in these days. If we idealize it, we 
must be content with our servitude and 
wear our literary opinions as we wear 
our hats and our cravats, with a real- 
ization that they are things of the mo- 
ment, which must presently give way 
to the creations of a new and probably 
more startling mode. 
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AMERICA was not involved in the 
first acts of this terrible world-war, and 
necessarily had no responsibility what- 
soever for the conduct of the campaign 
on the Allied side until she took a hand 
in the fighting. 

The good management of the higher 
direction of the war became a matter of 
supreme importance to all Americans 
only when their sons and brothers went 
out to fight in the just cause of the Al- 
lies; and therefore it is that a correct 
understanding of the reasons for the 
past successes and failures of America’s 
new comrades-in-arms has for the past 
year and more become of the deepest 
interest to all citizens of the United 
States. We look to them to help and to 
advise in the direction which may be 
given hereafter to the grand lines of 
this greatest of all campaigns, for it is 
on the sane and far-seeing direction 
that all else depends. It is on this sub- 
ject of the higher direction of the war 
that I propose to do a little thinking 
aloud, asking no reader to agree with 
me, unless he be convinced. 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR 


Opinions concerning the origin of the 
war and the responsibility attaching to 
various personages in various states for 
the outbreak of hostilities vary a good 
deal. My view is that the general 
staffs of the Central powers deliberate- 


ly determined on what they called a 
preventive war, in order to forestall the 
moment when Russia’s impending mili- 
tary reorganization was likely, if not 
certain, to prevent the accomplishment 
of those ambitious projects on which 
nearly all Germans of the ruling caste 
had set their hearts. 

This view will, I think, be shared 
by those few who followed closely the 
game of military beggar-my-neighbor 
which was played in ‘the war offices of 
Continental Europe in the years just 
preceding the fateful August of 1914. 
Military bill followed military bill in 
rapid succession. Germany, by her last 
effort in this sense before the war, had 
beaten everything that France could do; 
whereupon Russia, arriving late on the 
scene, outdid Germany by military 
projects so vast in their scope, and so 
far-reaching in their effects, had they 
been given time to mature, that the 
German General Staff held that it 
could not allow this event to happen, 
and determined upon a preventive war 
at some date in the neighborhood of 
January, 1913, when the nature of the 
Russian reforms became fully known. 
A pretext was soon found in the Aus- 
trian Archduke’s murder at Serajevo; 
and from that moment until all Europe 
was aflame the Germans steadily block- 
ed all practicable avenues to peace. 

A preventive war is the most im- 
moral of acts and the most detestable 
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of political crimes. To drench the 
world in blood because something may 
happen which has not happened, is 
both criminal and foolish; and so it was 
always considered by Bismarck, who 
left on record his abhorrence of a pre- 
ventive war. When a power is in a po- 
sition, or feels that it may be in a posi- 
tion, of military inferiority in relation 
to rivals, it can set its diplomacy at 
work; and there are many chances that 
some turn of fortune’s wheel will bring 
about a change in the general situation. 
The friendships and enmities of states 
are not permanent, but evanescent. In 
our time we have seen the most kalei- 
doscopic changes in international rela- 
tions, and history is full of them. Do 
not the episodes of this war suggest 
that, if Germany had left well alone, 
she would have accomplished more by 
peaceful intercourse than she has 
gained in arms? Is it not probable that 
her bugbear, Russia, would have been 
soon transformed into a democratic 
state, from which no military aggres- 
sion was to be feared? Has the preven- 
tive war been worth while? Whocanaf- 
firm it? It is a question only whether 
it was most criminal or most foolish. 

It is not necessary at this time of day 
to defend England against the absurd 
charge of having caused or desired the 
war. The official papers are open to all, 
to show how conscientiously our diplo- 
macy strove and labored for peace; and 
the Lichnowsky revelations have since 
disclosed to all seekers after truth how 
sincere was our desire to avoid hostili- 
ties. It was not until Belgium and the 
sanctity of treaties were violated that 
we took the field, as we were bound by 
a solemn engagement to do. Just as 
we had not desired war, so had we not 
prepared for it. We had no army in 
the modern Continental sense, and it 
took us long, very long, to form cone. 
This was a proof of peaceful policy, at 
least, if not of statesmanship. 
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I ask Americans to follow through 
the war this silver thread of the Ger- 
man intention to destroy Russia, be- 
cause it explains much and will here- 
after explain more. The destruction of 
the military power of Russia, and the 
permanent removal of the German 
nightmare of a war on two fronts, was 
in my opinion the primary and the con- 
sidered aim of the German General 
Staff, which meant to accomplish its 
purpose over the body of France be- 
cause France was allied with Russia 
and was sure to be concentrated first. 
The German attack on France was only 
in one degree less criminal than the vio- 
lation of Belgium. The Germans had 
no quarrel with France, or France with 
Germany. The French had withdrawn 
ten kilometres from the frontier, to 
avoid all risk of collisions, and at this 
distance from the border-line the first 
Frenchman was killed. The assault 
upon France was planned to be carried 
out by the great mass of the German 
troops, leaving few to contain Russia; 
and the plan was, after France had 
been struck down, to turn upon Russia 
and, in codperation with Austria, to 
destroy the Russian military power. 

The Germans simply ignored inter- 
national law and justice, because they 
thought themselves strong enough to 
do so. Italy was Germany’s ally, al- 
though not for purposes of aggression. 
England, in a military sense, was re- 
garded with contempt. Turkey was in 
Germany’s pocket; while America was 
far away and, at first, unconcerned. 
There was nothing to prevent Ger- 
many from acting as she pleased. 


II. OUR INITIAL PLANS 


Our British part of the Allied plan of 
campaign in this preliminary stage 
was to throw into France as rapidly as 
possible such military forces as we pos- 
sessed, in order to meet the coming 
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storm and help France to the best of 
our ability. We had to prepare to de- 
fend Egypt if Turkey came in against 
us, and to protect the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. We had to sweep the Ger- 
man flag from the sea, to blockade 
Germany as closely as respect for the 
interests of neutrals permitted, and to 
dispossess her of her colonies, which 
formed dangerously useful bases for her 
war against our maritime commerce. 
No differences among us occurred in 
working out these plans, which slowly 
matured and effected their purposes. 

The French part of the German plan 
broke down on the Marne, as every- 
body knows; and a second attempt to 
carry matters to extremities in the 
West failed at Ypres, before the steady 
countenance of the Allied troops. The 
Russians were already in East Prussia, 
sacred soil to the Junkers; the Austrian 
army had proved a disappointment; 
and Germany was forced to relinquish 
her offensive strategy in the West until 
Russia had been tackled and beaten 
down. The campaign of 1915 nearly ef- 
fected this object, and during that year 
the British new armies were not suffi- 
ciently matured, nor the French suffi- 
ciently recovered, to undertake any- 
thing very serious against the defensive 
troops and system which the Germans 
had established before they turned 
their faces to the East. But the back of 
the original German plan was broken 
at the Marne and at Ypres, and the 
problem of the war on two fronts had 
become even more difficult for Ger- 
many than she had anticipated. 


Ill. THE DARDANELLES EXPEDITION 


It was in this year of 1915 that the 
Western Allies began that series of po- 
litical blunders which have had such a 
large share in the prolongation of the 
war and in the escape from our grasp of 
the laurels of victory. 
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America by now realizes our position 
in 1914 and 1915, from her own experi- 
ences in 1917 and 1918. It took us long 
to raise the men, long to train them, 
longer still to find the officers, cadres, 
guns, rifles, clothing, and equipments. 
All the vast preparations which Ger- 
many had been making over a period 
of forty years, we had to arrange in a 
hurry in the midst of war. Our little 
Expeditionary Force of six divisions 
had gone out, and had fought valiantly 
to beat back the first wave of invasion 
and the most dangerous of all. But 
it had suffered terribly, and many of 
our regular officers and N.C.O.’s, who 
would have been invaluable to us in 
forming the new armies, lay buried in 
the blood-stained soil of France. It was 
not till May, 1915, that the first divi- 
sion of our new armies reached France, 
and we had meanwhile started on a 
fresh campaign which was the first of 
our four great commitments in the East. 

When Turkey entered the war, we 
desired, very naturally, to wipe her off 
the account as speedily as possible. 
The best means was to strike at her 
capital and the seat of her power, 
which was indeed a military position of 
exceptional strength but was open to 
the attack of maritime powers like 
England and France, whose fleets were 
strong enough to keep Germany and 
Austria quiet and have something to 
spare. A blow at Constantinople was 
the right strategy, and the fall of the 
historic city would have exercised a 
magical influence upon events. Not 
the least of the advantages would have 
been the opening up of a line of com- 
munication with Southern Russia by 
the Black Sea. All that was needed was 
that the attempt should be made after 
such sound and careful preparation, 
and with such strength, that failure 
would be, humanly speaking, impossi- 
ble, and that the launching of this at- 
tack should not imperil success in the 
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principal theatre, where we were en- 
gaged with what were still the main 
German forces. 

These limiting conditions were not 
fulfilled. The. story of the conception 
and preparation of our expedition to 
Gallipoli is to be found in the first 
report of our Dardanelles Commission, 
the text of which should be read by 
every American. I do not propose to 
narrate all the faults, which were ra- 
ther in design and preparation than in 
execution, or to gibbet the individuals 
principally concerned. They belong to 
history now. A sad history, if a glorious 
one. All that matters as a lesson for us 
all is, that we sent inadequate forces 
and could not even maintain those 
which we sent, for the excellent and 
sufficient reason that we did not then 
possess the forces necessary to secure 
victory. Sooner or later, in this as in 
other military operations, the respec- 
tive armies had to meet and fight. We 
were never in a position to meet the 
massed Turkish forces within short call 
of Constantinople in open battle, and 
to accomplish our design; while in the 
meantime we remained too weak in 
France to accomplish anything serious. 
We had begun the fatal course of di- 
viding our forces, with the result that 
in neither West nor East did we pro- 
mote the success of the common cause. 

Americans who read the diatribes 
of people like M. Chéradame against 
those who advocated concentration 
on the West must bear in mind cer- 
tain facts which the Eastern school of 
strategy studiously neglects to men- 
tion. The first division of our new 
armies landed in France, as I have 
said, in May, 1915, and a few divisions 
were seriously engaged in September of 
that year. But the new armies as a 
whole were not fit to fight on a large 
scale until July, 1916; and all the re- 
proaches of the Easterners, that we 
failed to do this, that, or the other, 
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whether it be a march to the Danube 
or upon Vienna or Budapest, is seen in 
all its naked but unabashed folly when 
any reasonable being compares the plan 
with the forces available to execute it. 

It was not only the men who were 
wanting for secondary operations in 
the spring and summer of 1915, but 
also the guns, munitions, and air-craft. 
We were still terribly short of guns 
in France in May, 1915, when we en- 
deavored to attack in Artois in coéper- 
ation with the French. We were par- 
ticularly short of high explosive shell, 
and some comments of mine, cabled 
from France, upon our failures and 
losses from this cause, led to the crea- 
tion of our first Coalition Government 
and the establishment of a Ministry of 
Munitions. But it was not until a year 
later that a good flow of heavy guns 
and munitions began, as the result of 
these changes; and when the Easterners 
cover us with their maledictions for not 
recommending or approving eccentric 
expeditions during 1914, 1915, and 
1916, the withers of us Westerners are 
unwrung; for we all know that never 
at that time did we possess the forces 
of all kinds necessary for the conduct 
of such expeditions, without risking 
the safety of our position in France. 


IV. THE SALONIKI EXPEDITION 


In spite of the failure at the Darda- 
nelles, the Allied governments, at the 
instance of France, sent a fresh expedi- 
tion to Saloniki in October, 1915, with 
the ostensible object of succoring Ser- 
bia. It was too late, when this expedi- 
tion arrived, to save Serbia, as every 
strategist knew beforehand; and all the 
prognostications which we Westerners 
made before a man was landed at Sa- 
loniki were fulfilled to the letter. An 
Allied army, of perhaps half a million 
men in the aggregate at one time, has 
remained immured at Saloniki ever 
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since, wasted by fever, and contained 
by a few Bulgarian divisions strongly 
posted in the mountains. Our Saloniki 
expedition encouraged Roumania to 
come in, to her ruin, led to grave diffi- 
culties with Greece, accomplished noth- 
ing in a military sense, and deprived 
our Allied armies in France in 1915, 
1916, 1917, and even to this day, of a 
reinforcement which, had it been pres- 
ent in France, might in any one of 
these years have turned victory to our 
side and have converted, in Napoleonic 
terms, a bataille ordinaire into a bonne 
bataille. The principle of concentration 
of effort at the decisive point had been 
neglected, and we paid the penalty. 


V. OUR CAMPAIGNS OF 1916 AND 1917 


Though the Allied plan of campaign 
for 1916 suffered grievously, owing to 
the Gallipoli failure and the absence 
from the decisive theatre of the Salon- 
iki army, it was well and truly made. 
All the Allies were to attack together, 
or as nearly as might be, and Verdun 
held out gloriously for four months, 
until the other Allied armies were 
ready to intervene. The British, Rus- 
sian, and Italian armies all fought well, 
and by the united efforts of all the 
Allies the Central powers were reduced, 
by the end of 1916, to such a serious 
condition that the Kaiser in December 
of that year offered to negotiate. We 
were then at the top of the market, and 
it was a good moment to sell out. Our 
reasons for not adopting this course 
belong to the political and diplomatic 
history of the time, with which I am not 
now dealing. The war went on. 

The year 1917 was one of light and 
shade, but the sombre shades predom- 
inated. In March the Russian Revolu- 
tion broke out, and there gradually 
ensued that crumbling of all authority 
and discipline which mortally wounded 
the Russian armies and ended by de- 
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stroying them. But in April America 
stepped into the ring, and it became a 
primary interest to the Allies to hold on 
with all their strength until the Ameri- 
can armies were in a situation to bring 
effective aid. From our own experience 
we could not reckon on such aid on a 
grand scale before the autumn of 1918 
at the earliest, and our proper course 
was, after the full and disastrous con- 
sequences of the Russian collapse were 
realized in June, 1917, and still more 
after the Italian defeats in October of 
the same year, to hold on grimly and to 
sacrifice all secondary considerations in 
order to maintain our ground in the 
principal theatre, where America pro- 
posed to unite her forces with ours. 
The story of our 1917 campaign in 
France and Flanders is told in Field- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch of 
December 23 last. When this campaign 
began, we still hoped for Russian sup- 
port, which was promised at a given 
date. Russian leaders were as good as 
their word, but their armies, honey- 
combed by indiscipline, broke in their 
hands, and by June or July, 1917, it 
should have been obvious to everyone 
that the Russian collapse had altered 
the conditions of the contest to our 
serious disadvantage. Germany, less 
by the weight of her arms than thanks 
to the internal convulsions of Russia, 
had gained her object in the East. 
The peace treaties with Bolshevist 
Russia, the Ukraine, and Roumania 
followed. But to confirm this success 
and exploit it, Germany needed the ac- 
ceptance of the fait accompli by the 
Allies, and, as they were not prepared 
to tender it, a great German victory in 
the West became indispensable. We 
were liable to be attacked in 1918 by 
some 220 German divisions, and Italy 
to be assailed by the bulk of the Aus- 
trian forces. We were on the defensive 
in the West until America appeared in 
force, and it was obviously Germany’s 
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game to crush us before she arrived. 

In June, 1917, the duty of England, 
France, and Italy was, therefore, to 
place in the field in the West every 
man that they could raise and train to 
meet the threatening storm. France 
did all she could, but had suffered im- 
mense losses and could not do very 
much. Italy worked hard and reor- 
ganized her damaged armies. We 
failed to increase our armies in France, 
because of the belief which prevailed in 
certain exalted quarters in England 
that no decision could be reached in the 
West and that we were over-insured 
against the success of a German attack 
in France. Turning with natural aver- 
sion from the bitter and superficially 
unproductive fighting on the Western 
Front, our governors looked to the 
East and conceived the unfortunate 
project of prosecuting our campaign 
against the Turks, in the hope that we 
could win the war by a march upon 
Aleppo. 

The successful campaign of Allenby 
in Palestine followed, in the winter of 
1917-1918, while our expedition to 
Mesopotamia acted in concert with it, 
although separated from it by several 
hundred miles, mostly of desert. We 
won Jerusalem as we had won Bagdad, 
and our prestige in the East rose pro- 
portionately; but all this time we were 
sacrificing the substance for the shad- 
ow. By March, 1918, we had 1,300,000 
men drawing rations in our three East- 
ern theatres of war, including white and 
Indian troops and labor units. The 
maintenance of such numbers, at the 
cost of the permanent diversion of some 
three tons gross of shipping a man, 
threw a tremendous strain on our ton- 
nage; and as every ship passing along 
the Mediterranean was liable to sub- 
marine attack, we suffered heavy 
losses there. Most of our difficulties re- 
specting food at home, and the trans- 
port of American troops to France, 
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arose from our political infatuation for 
these Eastern triumphs. About one 
quarter of our total maritime losses is 
said to have been incurred on the Medi- 
terranean route. 

I did not think, and do not think, 
that we ever possessed the surplus of 
troops to justify our Eastern adven- 
tures. Our business was to make sure 
of victory in the West first of all, and 
only to roam in other fields when vic- 
tory in the West was made absolutely 
safe. This result we had not, in my 
opinion, secured. The view of our most 
experienced soldiers was that we should 
stand on the defensive in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and concentrate all 
available men in France, which was re- 
garded by all competent strategists, in- 
cluding those of Germany, as the prin- 
cipal theatre, where the main masses 
would meet and where victory would be 
decided. We thought, and think still, 
that victory in the principal theatre 
would give us all that we wanted else- 
where and decide the terms of peace 
in our favor, and that no victories in 
the secondary theatres, no matter how 
mirific and soul-stirring, could decide 
anything. All our best soldiers were 
unanimous on this subject, but our po- 
litical chiefs were not converted to our 
view, and policy ruled and dictated 
operations. 

Bad policy makes bad war, and so it 
has ever been. So convinced was I that 
we were pursuing a highly dangerous 
course, that I left the London Times, 
with which I had been associated for 
fifteen years, because I could not ob- 
tain the indispensable editorial support 
for my views; and in January, 1918, I 
took service with the Morning Post, 
which was an independent organ, with 
Mr. H. A. Gwynne for editor, whose 
views accorded with mine. Here I 
straightway began to inform the public 
of the dangers which we were running 
by our dispersion of force in the East 
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and by our failure to increase, or even 
maintain, our strength in the West; and 
I pointed out plainly the coming men- 
ace of attack by the united forces of the 
enemy. Our War Cabinet would not 
listen to me; but two months later the 
Germans fell upon us in overwhelming 
strength, and the crudity of our strat- 
egy stood revealed to the world. The 
German claim that they had disposed 
of 600,000 of our men by April, and had 
captured 1500 of our guns, was an ab- 
surd exaggeration, which Americans 
can safely divide by two; but our losses 
were heavier than we had ever experi- 
enced within the same limits of time, 
and the theory of our over-insurance in 
the West had been proved to be a com- 
plete fallacy. 


VI. OUR POLICY REVERSED 


The campaign which I made in favor 
of the war organization and the strategy 
which our soldiers advocated brought 
upon me the bitterest personal attacks; 
but anyone who concerns himself with 
public affairs is open to such attacks, 
and must be content to accept them 
with equanimity. All that mattered 
was that our War Cabinet, convinced, 
not by my pen but by the weight of the 
enemy’s sword, immediately took steps 
to change their policy, and not only 
passed a new Military Service Act ex- 
tending the service age to fifty, and to 
fifty-five in certain cases, but included 
Ireland within the act, called up by ad- 
ministrative order scores of thousands 
of youths previously in civil occupa- 
tions, and filled our dépéts with re- 
cruits. They also totally revised their 
bankrupt policy of Eastern adventure, 
so dear to the heart of M. Chéradame 
and the dangerously influential body of 
amateur strategists who worked with 
him. 

Whether these wholesome and neces- 
sary changes of policy will or will not 
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have come in time will probably be 
known to America before these lines ap- 
pear in print; and I shall say only that, 
since our War Cabinet changed their 
policy, they have done their level best 
to make amends for the past, and that 
no differences now divide us. We stand 
greatly beholden to America for allow- 
ing her troops, as a temporary measure, 
to fill up our depleted ranks in France. 
But whether success or failure may en- 
sue, it remains true, terribly and disas- 
trously true, that the change of policy 
came at least six months after the time 
when it should have been adopted; and 
the moral is that Americans should pro- 
fit by our experience, look well ahead, 
and base their policy on sound strategic 
reasoning. 


Vil. EASTERN SCHOOL FALLACIES 


All the schemes of our Easterners, so 
far as I have been privileged to study 
them, have been devoid of a military 
basis. They have been purely political 
in scope; and when policy neglects to 
take military conditions into account, 
history usually describes such policy 
as bad and is damning in its judgments. 

Let Americans of intelligence study, 
for example, the proposed march to the 
Danube from Saloniki, and the march 
by Laibach on Vienna. In the first 
case, they will find few carriageable 
roads, one miserable railway of a 
mountain type and easily destroyed, a 
sea of mountains, few supplies, and 
every conceivable difficulty in the way 
of the march of a large army which, had 
it reached the Danube, would surely 
have found an Austro-German army of 
superior strength across its path. 

The march by Laibach on Vienna 
would have had only two railways at . 
its disposal in Northeastern Italy, and 
again, difficult country beyond, and in- 
adequate railway facilities to support 
a large army, which would have been 
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met on the road to Vienna by superior 
forces of the Central powers. These 
latter had and have such good means 
of concentrating on the Danube or 
round Vienna, that we could not wisely 
have undertaken either adventure with 
less than a million men, and no admin- 
istrative officer has yet been able to 
guarantee that such an army, in such 
country, could be either lodged, fed, or 
supplied on the lines of communication 
proposed. 

All these schemes, which were inher- 
ently inept, fell to the ground in June, 
1917, when the Russian armies refused 
any longer to fight. But the underlying 
idea of our Easterners, of surrounding 
the Central Empires, with their 115,- 
000,000 inhabitants, was always pre- 
posterous. We can put hurdles round 
sheep, but to pen in wolves with hurdles 
is labor lost. The Easterners talked 
each other into folly after folly. They 
took our higher political councils of de- 
fense by storm. But military support 
for their dreamings there was none. 
The touch of the enemy’s sword at St. 
Quentin caused the crazy facade of the 
Eastern school to collapse like a house 
of cards. It is now discredited, and as 
discredited people always rate others 
for their faults, I am not surprised that 
they should rate me, whose unpleasant 
but necessary duty it has been to ex- 
pose their errors throughout the war. 


VIII. THE CASE FOR THE WEST 


The strategy which regarded the 
West as the principal front could not 
in my opinion be gainsaid. Germany 
was our chief enemy, and her fall would 
bring down her allies; while the con- 
verse was not true, and no disasters to 
Turkey would produce a decision. In 
the West the main armies of our chief 
enemy stand, and have always stood, 
even in 1915. If we won in the West, 
we won everywhere, and if we failed in 
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the West, we lost everywhere, so far as 
the Continental phase of the war was 
concerned. 

Concentration in the West, indispen- 
sable by reason of the fact that the 
chief German forces were, and still 
are, massed there, was also convenient, 
since France was close to us. We could 
protect the Channel crossing, and in 
France we found everything necessary 
for the prosecution of the war in the 
most vigorous manner. We were in a 
friendly and a civilized country, with 
the roads, railways, billets, and all 
other facilities for carrying on war on a 
formidable scale. We had the grand 
French army beside us, and the Bel- 
gians too. We could reach out a hand 
to Italy if she needed our help, and she 
could help us, transfers of troops taking 
place by rail and overland. All our 
losses of men and material could rap- 
idly be made good from home, and our 
sick and wounded could quickly be 
evacuated. So long as we remained 
capable of offensive strategy in the 
West, the Germans were held there, and 
final victory was beyond their grasp. 
Our true object was, or should have 
been, continually to pile up force un- 
til the main armies of our chief enemy 
were broken down. We were spared 
in the West the tremendous drain on 
our tonnage inevitable in campaigns 
in Eastern theatres, particularly when 
the U-boat became dangerous; and so 
long as we dominated in the West, we 
dominated the whole war, and none 
of the German conquests in Russia 
could fructify. 

Subject to the changes which may 
take place before these lines appear in 
print, this general statement of the su- 
premacy of the Western Front remains 
true for America to-day. The British 
Isles and the British and American 
navies stand between the incoming 
American transports and the enemy, 
who is able to harm only a fraction of 
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the American forces by the sporadic 
raids of submarines, which are coun- 
tered by the Allied naval offensive and 
by the convoy system. 

France is the theatre of war nearest 
to America. With France America has 
indissoluble links of sentiment, and in 
France she finds only friends. All our 
British ports and resources are open 
to America, and in France, more profit- 
ably than anywhere else, can the new 
American armies be best deployed. I 
am surprised only that, at this late pe- 
riod of the war, it should be necessary 
to proclaim the supremacy of the West- 
ern Front, for the proposition has been 
demonstrated by every act of the war, 
and in a wholly unanswerable manner. 


IX. AMERICA AND WAR DIRECTION 


So much for the past, and now for 
the future. I do not doubt that Amer- 
ica will vote for the war in the West be- 
ing fought to a finish, and will realize 
that Italy is part of the Western Front 
and inseparable from it. In what pre- 
cise situation a continued German and 
Austrian offensive, still delayed as I 
write, will find us Western Allies a few 
months hence, is not a subject upon 
which I propose to speculate. The es- 
sential matter is that we and America 
propose to go on, no matter what hap- 
pens; and when all the English-speak- 
ing world is united in a great and glori- 
ous purpose, I reckon it invincible. If 
we can hold our own for the next few 
months, especially if the Allied armies 
hold together and are not separated 
by a German break-through at Amiens 
or elsewhere, I make no doubt that 
the arrival of the American armies, and 
the reinforcements which we now have 
in training at our dépéts, will redress 
the lost balance of advantage. 

But even were the worst to befall, 
and the Continental phase of the war 
to close temporarily to our disadvan- 
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tage, we should be no worse off against 
the German tyranny than we were in 
1810 against the tyranny of Napoleon; 
and though the war would then change 
its aspect, we should still pursue our 
aims with implacable perseverance un- 
til they were achieved. It is in the man- 
ner of the English-speaking race never 
to make peace until after victory. 

I wish to ask Americans, when they 
are here in great force, and necessarily 
are called upon to take a more prom- 
inent part in the strategic direction of 
the campaign, to examine every ques- 
tion that arises with open minds, and 
not to be misled by phrases and catch- 
words which are traps for the unwary. 
I beg them to ask why and how, in the 
case of every project put before them, 
and to accept nothing unless good and 
convincing reasons for it are furnished 
them. We think that we have a right 
to count upon the fresh minds, fresh 
ideas, and fresh vigor that a country 
like America can bring to the common 
stock; and the more prominent the 
place that American leaders take in our 
councils, the better shall we be pleased. 

Such a phrase, for example, as that 
of ‘the single army’ is liable to be mis- 
construed. The single army can never 
exist. There will always be a French, 
American, Italian, and British army. 
Differences of language, customs, char- 
acter, training, and armament will al- 
ways exist between them. To have 
created a single army, we should have 
begun a quarter of a century ago. An 
international army is not a national 
army, and nothing will make it one. 
There is an Inter-Allied army, and that 
is all. Over this Inter-Allied army we 
have accepted, fully and unreservedly, 
the command of a great French gen- 
eral, and we are all determined to sup- 
port him in a whole-hearted manner. 
The question of unity of command has 
been settled once and for all. But be- 
cause this is so, we need not abandon 
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our sense of realities, or suppose that 
we can safely sink our individualities 
and become an amalgam. To descend 
lower than the divisional unit in break- 
ing up our national forces would, in my 
opinion, be a serious danger, and I hope 
that we may never come to it. The 
national division at least must remain 
the tactical unit of execution, except for 
such temporary purpose as reinforcing 
the depleted ranks of an Ally; and we 
must see how things go on with armies 
formed of divisions of different nation- 
alities, before we finally accept such 
form of armies as the best solution. 

There are two great dangers which 
present themselves to our minds in 
France: one, that the hitherto excellent 
relations of staffs and troops of differ- 
ent nationalities may not survive de- 
feats or misfortunes suffered when the 
various nationalities are mixed up on 
the battle-front; and secondly, that the 
administrative services may break 
down when national armies are scat- 
tered in divisions allover the Western 
Front. Both questions are independent 
of the question of the single command, 
which is now irrevocable. 

I regard good relations between the 
several nations of the Allies to be the 
most priceless of all treasures. The 
loss of them I should regard as worse 
than the loss of a battle. I think that 
there is danger to good relations in the 
creation of armies, each of a dozen or 
more divisions, out of heterogeneous 
material; and if our national armies 
had all been held together, I should 
have preferred it. The new system only 
came into force in France early in April, 
after the initial German attack, which 
began on March 21, had been at least 
temporarily checked; and this new sys- 
tem has not yet, as I write, stood the 
test of serious battle. On the adminis- 
trative side, England and America draw 
most of their supplies, stores, muni- 
tions, and equipments from their own 
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territories. With their armies held to- 
gether, and with good and regular com- 
munications, the functioning of supply 
is a comparatively simple matter; but 
when divisions are scattered far and 
wide, and mixed up with other nation- 
alities, the business of the rearward 
services becomes gravely complicated, 
and subject to excessive difficulties 
which I would gratefully have seen our 
national armies spared. With every 
display of tact, goodwill, and ability, 
and, above all, with success in the field, 
these dangers may be averted; but to 
those acquainted with the practical 
handling of large forces in the field, the 
administrative complications appear 
serious; and for the two reasons which 
I have given, I think that it remains to 
be proved whether the breaking up of 
national armies is an advantage, or the 
reverse. I do not like it, and cannot 
dishonestly abandon my professional 
convictions and pretend that I like it, 
just to drift easily along with the pre- 
vailing current. 


X. THE RECOVERY OF RUSSIA 


The second great matter with which 
American leaders will have to deal, is 
the whole vast question of the conduct 
of the war outside the Western theatre. 
American leaders must study this gi- 
gantic problem and help in the solu- 
tion of it. Iam not now thinking about 
the Eastern campaigns, to which I have 
referred in the earlier part of this arti- 
cle, but to much larger aspects of the 
world-war, and above all to Russia and 
the questions which revolve around 
Russia. Russia, as we all know, went 
out of the war because she collapsed 
internally. Two parts of Russia signed 
treaties of peace on compulsion of 
events. These treaties were not the ex- 
pression of Russia’s will, but were ex- 
acted from her weakness. Torn with 
internal dissensions, Russia accepted a 
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truce with the external enemy, in order 
to make peace in the interior; but no 
Russian has yet said that this truce in 
itself was good, or that the dismember- 
ment of Russia was acceptable. It was 
in fact wholly bad and inacceptable, 
and most of the better elements in Rus- 
sia reject it with contumely and only 
wait for the hour when they can de- 
nounce it. The brutal and overbearing 
conduct of the Germans in the Ukraine 
and elsewhere has completed the disil- 
lusion, and though many towns and 
territories have called the Germans in, 
so that order may prevail, it is not from 
love of Germany but because it was 
necessary on any terms to find space to 
breathe in a mad Russian world. 

The Germans are exploiting Russia 
and treating her as a vulture treats a 
carcass. They have cut off from her 
vast territories which they have openly 
annexed, and their columns are already 
far in the interior, and even on the Don. 
Every day their appetites grow as re- 
sistance diminishes, and there is almost 
no ambition in the wide realms of Asia 
that they do not now entertain. With 
time, and given the continued passivity 
of the Allies, there are no limits which 
can be set to these plans. The Germans 
are at the foot of the Caucasus. Soon 
they will be across it, and they already 
are intriguing with the republics, king- 
doms, and khanates of Central Asia. 
They form their Austro-German pris- 
oners in Russia into bands, and send 
them forward armed, often under Rus- 
sian Officers, to seize centres of commu- 
nication farther East. There are no 
obstacles in their path, and no moder- 
ating word from home restrains them. 
Germany has set out upon the conquest 
of Asia as a preliminary to the domina- 
tion of the world, and allows her un- 
slaked thirst for aggression no limita- 
tions at all. 

Our object must be to recover touch 
with Russia and to help her in her de- 
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livery from her invaders. I do not think 
that the absorption of Russia is a prac- 
ticable policy, because it is against all 
measure and all reason. Poland, an in- 
cidental victim of the happening, will 
resist the final destruction of her na- 
tionality to the death. The Bolshevists 
hate the Germans and all that they 
stand for. Ukrainia now knows what 
German protection means. The Cos- 
sacks are, above all things, jealous of 
their ancient customs and their land. 
Though Russia is chaotic for the mo- 
ment, there is a common bond in the 
hatred which Germany inspires among 
all, and it needs but the appearance of 
Allied forces to change the aspect of 
affairs. 

There was danger at one time that 
we Allies, disgusted by our apparent de- 
sertion by Russia and by the horrors of 
the Revolution, might accept a peace at 
Russia’s expense. The lassitude caused 
by a long and wearing war increased 
the danger. From making that great 
political error we were saved by the 
clarion note of President Wilson’s warn- 
ing that he meant to stand by Russia 
as by France; and as he is the protago- 
nist in this new phase of the contest, 
I venture to suggest that Americans 
should take the lead in advocating ways 
and means for carrying their President’s 
policy into effect. I do not think that 
the President’s policy is only sentimen- 
tal and idealistic. I believe that it can 
be translated into military action and 
carried into effect; but. to enter deeply 
into this subject would involve a dis- 
cussion on strategy which would be 
highly inexpedient. 

There are certain principles on which 
all action must be based. First, all ac- 
tion implies Russian consent, and, if 
practicable, Russian invitation. Sec- 
ondly, it can be undertaken only with 
the surplus of troops remaining over, 
after security in the West is assured. 
Thirdly, we should use all avenues of 
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approach to Russia in order to galvan- 
ize into life as many Russians as pos- 
sible, and present Germany with as 
many centres of resistance as possible. 
Lastly, we can use now, and at once, 
all the Allied forces of Japan, China, 
and India, and the forces of our present 
expeditions in the East, for the accom- 
plishment of our ends, without derogat- 
ing from the cardinal principle of con- 
centration, because the bulk of these 
forces, by their nature and present geo- 
graphical distribution, are utilizable in 
the Middle and Far East and are not 
now utilizable on our Western Front, 
except after intolerable delays. 

I doubt whether the political and 
military regeneration of Russia can be 
accomplished during the war, except 
with external military help. But if that 
help can be given, the war,of partisans 
now being carried on by Russians will 
assume a different character. It was 
the presence of Wellington’s army in 
Spain that rendered both possible and 
efficacious the Spanish rising against 
Napoleon, because the dispositions of 
armies to wage a guerilla war, and 
those needed to meet organized armies 
are wholly different and irreconcilable. 
When columns are broken up to fight 
partisans they become an easy prey to 
hostile armies; and when they are col- 
lected to fight these armies, the parti- 
sans become masters of all the country 
around, cut off stragglers and supplies, 
and render the life of the invader in- 
tolerable. 

To the subject of ways and means 
for carrying into effect President Wil- 
son’s declared policy American soldiers 
and sailors will no doubt give their 
most earnest attention, and I can only 
say that time presses, seasons are fleet- 
ing, and that all we Allies in Europe 
desire nothing better than to see Russia 
restored to her rightful position among 
the nations. 
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XI. THE GREAT THINGS 


I hope that Americans, looking across 
the ocean that unites rather than di- 
vides us, will see only the great things 
and take no notice of the little ones. 
The British Empire, after nearly four 
years of war, remains absolutely united 
and determined to prosecute the strug- 
gle till victory is achieved. We, look- 
ing across the water at you, see the 
same great things, a people united and 
resolute in effort to accomplish a great 
and unselfish purpose. We care nothing 
for the criticism which must fall on all 
administrations during the progress of 
such a war as this. We knew that you 
had to pass through all the difficulties 
that beset us. We welcome your sons 
and brothers as our own, trusting that 
they will learn, in the great comrade- 
ship of arms, to like us more as they 
know us better, and that mighty con- 
sequences, pregnant with good for the 
world, will come out of this terrible evil 
which has fallen upon humanity. 

We appreciate with the deepest feel- 
ings of respect the high moral standard 
which your President has set up, his 
firm guidance in great affairs, and the 
grandeur of his conceptions. Far re- 
moved from the heat and dust of the 
conflict, he sees clearly the magnitude 
of the issues at stake, and with pene- 
trating and unfailing clearness of vision 
points out to us all the path of honor 
and of safety. These things, the leader- 
ship of your President and the energy 
and patriotism of your people, are ex- 
ceedingly helpful to us, and enable us 
to regard the future with confidence, 
in the firm belief that America, having 
set her hand to this giant’s task of 
overthrowing the most dangerous des- 
potism that has ever threatened the 
world’s peace, will never turn back or 
faint by the way until her mission is 
accomplished. 
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BY MATTHUYS 


Z 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Unper an outward appearance of 
prosperity and plenty, conditions are 
steadily growing worse in Holland, and 
great anxiety is beginning to be felt 
about the future. But it is not actual 
conditions alone that make certain peo- 
ple suffer: there is also —— among practi- 
cally all the small neutrals, depend- 
ent as they now are on the good-will 
or ill-will of the mighty belligerents — 
a tendency in some circles to suffer in 
anticipation. There are even some good 
Hollanders, who imagine that they have 
been suffering all along; whereas, after 
two years of fair prosperity, or, at least, 
of plenty, it is only a year since things 
took a decided turn for the worse; but 
they are now fast approaching a crisis. 

Distress began with a shortage of 
fuel, which assumed alarming propor- 
tions last autumn. Besides its peat, 
Holland produces only a small quan- 
tity of soft coal,and in peace-times 
was-amply supplied by England, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. Houses with 
central heating are still an exception 
here, stoves being used in all the dif- 
ferent rooms; and the majority of 
houses still have gaslight, while in the 
country oil-lamps are generally used. 
Owing to the sudden lack of fuel, trains 
were greatly reduced, and heated only 
partly or not at all; factories had to 
work on half-time or stop altogether; 
streets were practically not lighted, and 
households were rationed to a minimum 
of both fuel and light. People grew 
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ingenious accordingly : resorting to fire- 
less cookers, thermos bottles, and sim- 
ilar devices, and having but one hot 
meal per day. 

No country can possibly exist with- 
out coal; but for a country below the 
sea-level, where windmills to a large 
extent are replaced by steam-pumps, 
it is also a matter of ‘pump or be 
swamped!’ As has been the case all 
along the line, the government had to 
interfere, and try to meet the most ur- 
gent needs, which it succeeded fairly 
well in doing — but at terrific sacri- 
fices when foreign arrangements were 
made. All Dutch, British, and German 
coal is now being sold at an average 
price. A certain minute minimum was 
allotted, much below cost, to all private 
householders, who later on could get a 
limited surplus at higher prices accord- 
ing to the number of chimneys for 
which they paid taxes. Railroad com- 
panies, steamship companies, factories, 
gas-plants, and the like, pay more. 

Although in this way we managed to 
scramble through the past winter, it 
certainly has been a severe trial. The 
very poor people fared best, for the 
general minimum in some cases was 
more than they consumed in times of 
peace; the wealthy people could supply 
their needs to some extent by burning 
enormous quantities of expensive wood; 
but the average Holland household, 
forming the majority of the nation, 
throughout the winter was huddled to- 
gether in a single poorly heated room, 
about a single lamp, in an otherwise 
dark and icy-cold house. Some of the 
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more simple households parted with 
their single servant, or even let her sit 
in their room of an evening. 

Allotments of gas being much smaller 
than of electricity, owing to the dif- 
ference in quality of the fuel used, a 
great many people had electricity put 
into their houses; but this is coming to 
a stop as the necessary material is fast 
running out. Using light above the 
allowed quantity not only is punished 
by a considerable extra charge, but the 
culprit is inexorably cut off from all 
light for a few days, thus preventing the 
rich from abusing their wealth. At first, 
candles were used, but these are now 
distributed only in the ‘lightless’ coun- 
try-side at the rate of two per month. 
For some time the rural population was 
practically without light, owing to the 
complete lack of oil. 

Before the war, firewood was used 
mostly as a fancy fuel in the compara- 
tively few open grates of libraries, 
boudoirs, etc., in Dutch houses. The 
shortage of coal not only caused a con- 
siderable speculation in wood, but also 
brought about a cutting-down at ran- 
dom of trees, to such an extent that a 
law was passed to prevent, or regulate, 
this lawless deforestation of the coun- 
try, while at the same time maximum 
prices were fixed for firewood. This 
again caused considerable discontent 
among some owners of timber, who 
felt injured in their particular interests, 
as they had hoped to profit hugely in 
this their ‘golden’ time. 

Small quantities of coal were ob- 
tained in England, but the shortage of 
labor there, and the repeated torpedo- 
ing by the Germans of our vessels going 
to fetch it, made us practically depend- 
ent on Germany. Needless to say that 
the demands of that country were more 
than equal to the urgency of our seri- 
ous want and our dependence on them. 
Though a good fight was put up, con- 
siderable concessions had to be made, 
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both in supplies and in credits. For 
coal, iron, and steel Germany had to be 
given a credit of 11,250,000 guilders 
per month, of which 5,250,000 is car- 
ried by the big industrials, 2,000,000 
by iron- and steel-works, and 4,000,000 
by the Netherland Export Company. 

Besides this so-called ‘free’ iron and 
steel, Germany allows us a little more, 
to which special conditions are at- 
tached. On March 31 the contract 
with Germany expired, and the alter- 
native of ‘freeze or pay up’ had to be 
faced once more by those who watch 
over the country’s needs and interests. 
The coal question certainly is a very 
‘threatening fist,’ as it involves light, 
power, and heat in all their varied 
applications. 

Gasolene is no more to be had, so 
that practically all automobiles have 
stopped running, causing widespread 
unemployment and distress among 
chauffeurs. The lack of gasolene and 
oil also hampers the motor-barge traf- 
fic on our numerous canals and rivers. 

All this shortage of transport makes 
unusually heavy demands on the hor- 
ses, whose condition, on account of the 
ever-decreasing supply of fodder, is 
really pitiful. Ocasionally horses drop 
dead in the street from mere exhaustion. 
Moved by pity for the suffering of 
these dumb animals, someone wrote to 
the President of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, in the United States, asking whe- 
ther that society could not help in this 
matter. The answer, while expressing 
sympathy, was to the effect that it was 
not considered desirable to use any in- 
fluence whatever with the United States 
government as to its policy concerning 
exportation of fodder to neutrals. Our 
poultry stock had to be mostly killed 
off, for the same reason; while the larger 
dogs, even of good breeds, can be had for 
a song, as many owners find it impossi- 


_ble any longer to feed them properly. 
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Wherever one turns nowadays in 
Holland, it is the government, and 
again the government — in fact State 
Socialism all round, which may here- 
after have very serious and unwished- 
for consequences! By the Distributie- 
Wet of September, 1916, all foodstuffs, 
and practically everything, has been 
taken up gradually by State commis- 
sions. The all-important question just 
now is the bread-supply. What with 
foreign-grown and home-grown crops 
there is just enough grain to last until 
early July (after deducting eleven per 
cent for wheat reserved for sowing) at 
the present rate of distribution. 

Now, the ordinary man in the street 
knows — and if he does not know, you 
may rest assured that the German pro- 
paganda will draw his attention to it, 
as it does to all war-measures of the 
Entente — that his government char- 
tered ships, which left for America, 
where grain was bought and paid for, 
and loaded; and also, that these ships 
now, for months and months, have 
been kept by force, while the grain 
either was unloaded again, or is spoil- 
ing in the ships. As his diplomatic in- 
sight is located somewhere in or near 
his digestive organs, which clamor for 
more bread and better food, is it to be 
wondered at that he begins to speak 
about ‘nasty Americans’; to believe 
that the United States ‘hates’ Holland; 
to look with increasing hope toward the 
East, whence help has been promised? 
His unsophisticated mind cannot per- 
ceive that the blows Holland gets are 
not meant for him, but for the man 
behind him, and therefore should be 
borne cheerfully! 

Of course all blame, always and for 
everything, is put on the government. 
And sometimes it does seem as if the 


1In June, 1918, the bread ration was cut from 
250 to 200 grammes per head a day, and all meats 
together are distributed at 200 grammes per 
head per week, —THe AvTHOR. 
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nation existed for the sake of the gov- 
ernment, instead of the government 
for the nation. Of criticisms, no end! 
Perhaps there has been a lack of insight 
as regards the duration of the war, and 
accordingly too much was allowed to 
be exported, both to England and to 
Germany, during the first years. But 
trade had to go on somehow, imports 
had to be secured, and also huge prof- 
its could be made. Through mines, 
submarines, and ever-varying regula- 
tions, our former extensive exports to 
Great Britain became increasingly dif- 
ficult, while trade with Germany could 
go on unhampered. 


It 


FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


The prevailing idea in America, so 
far as we can gather from what we 
read or hear, is that Holland is waxing 


‘fat and rich’ through the war. With 
the waxing fat the preceding section 
has dealt; as to waxing rich — we 
certainly are doing so; but rich, alas, 
in debts! No doubt enormous war- 
profits have been made by the major 
part of the commercial class, which in 
Holland is proportionately muchsmaller 
and more strictly limited than is the 
case, for instance, in the United States, 
where engaging in business is much 
more general. Also, people in the vast 
official and leisure classes holding the 
right shares have benefited hugely by 
war-profits. The war-losses of the 
nation as a whole, however, have far 
exceeded the profits; but the figures 
can be appreciated only when the 
smallness of the country and its popu- 
lation (nearly six and a half millions) 
are taken into consideration. 

Until lately, Hollanders by prefer- 
ence invested their money in foreign 
securities; but this war has brought it 
home to them that national capital 
preferably must be used for national 
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and colonial purposes, and as a result, 
great emissions for Dutch concerns are 
being placed with unusual alacrity. 
The normal income tax of two per cent 
on the interest of most American se- 
curities, instituted already before the 
war, and the fear of more taxes that 
may have to be paid in the future, 
haye not increased the popularity of 
American securities in our market; 
while anxiety is now being felt about 
the future of such American railway 
bonds and shares as Missouri Pacific, 
Rock Island, and others. 

On the other hand, Germany tries 
with all her might and with all sorts of 
devices to introduce her securities, and 
she succeeds to a greater extent than 
is desirable for our future economic in- 
dependence. Business with Germany 
can be transacted without difficulty 
or loss of time. Letters, although se- 
verely censored, pass quickly, and let- 
ters between Holland and Switzerland 
via Germany are not censored at all, 
while telegraphic replies from that coun- 
try can be had in one day. 

With the Entente, correspondence is 
much more difficult. Instead of the 
two night-services and the one day- 
service, between Holland and Great 
Britain, of peace-time, and the direct 
communications with the United States 
and with our colonies, one single mail- 
steamer, heavily convoyed, reaches us 
once a fortnight. Letters to England 
and to France take about a month, 
to America about two months, and to 
our colonies often three months or 
more, owing to transportation difficul- 
ties, and often also to unnecessary 
delays by the censor. Cabling, too, is 
considerably hampered. 

In more purely business circles per- 
haps nothing has impaired pro-Allied 
sympathy more, and caused more bit- 
ter feeling, than the sudden and unex- 
pected cutting off of all cable com- 
munication for several months with 
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the United States, and with our col- 
onies, by Great Britain, owing to the 
vexed ‘sand and gravel’ question. 
Though it was terrible and humiliating 
to be unable to communicate with our 
own colonies, and though it hurt trade 
with America to an unheard-of extent, 
our bankers and business people ap- 
proved entirely of the attitude of the 
Netherlands Foreign Office. The farce 
of it is, that American quotations of the 
bond and share markets in America al- 
ways reached us one or two days later, 
— via Wolff, Germany! — but no bank- 
er here could do any business with 
America, because there was no cable 
communication. The result was some- 
thing extraordinary! When Atchison 
and Topeka shares were quoted at 92 
at Amsterdam, Union Pacifics at 124, 
and Norfolk and Western Common at 
115, the quotations at New York were, 
on the same day, respectively 82, 114, 
and 103. In fact, the difference between 
the two markets was even greater, as 
exchange on New York was quoted at 
a discount of about eight per cent. 
Needless to say that the holding up 
of our ships in America, together with 
the censorship between Holland and 
her colonies, has greatly injured our 
colonial trade in sugar, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, rubber, etc., although a small 
part of the products is now being sold 
to the United States. Apart from the 
financial losses, it is hard for the home 
country to be forced to do without all 
that of right belongs to her; but pos- 
sibly Providence is using the Entente 
to cure Holland of some of its fazblesses; 
for besides much drinking of strong tea, 
the excessive use of tobacco was one 
of the national characteristics. Ham- 
pered on every side, and ignored as 
regards their unquestionable rights, 
both, the Netherlands government and 
private businessmen, are trying to make 
the best of a bad job, and devise means 
to keep things going that will satisfy 
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all the belligerents, which certainly is 
not always an easy or a pleasant job. 

The ‘Netherlands Overseas Trust,’ 
instituted since the war, is not exactly 
a financial institution, but rather a 
body of prominent merchants and 
bankers, who safeguard the destina- 
tion of imported goods, and see to it 
that no goods are exported to Germany 
unless such exportation is permitted by 
the Allies. The true Holland merchant 
or banker does not look with kindly 
eyes on the N. O. T., and considers it as 
an infringement of his neutral rights, 
with which he simply has to put up for 
the time being. He has to put up witha 
lot nowadays, not only with regard to 
his own foreign and colonial relations, 
but also because the home government 
is forced to take over the distribution 
of almost everything imported or pro- 
duced here, which in the long run is 
apt to kill private initiative. Heavy 


losses are now sustained by commis- 


sionnaires and middle-men, for whom 
there is no place in the present system 
of State-Socialism, and who accord- 
ingly have lost their source of income. 

Another war creation is the ‘Nether- 
lands Export Company,’ or ‘Export 
Centrale,’ with a capital of five mil- 
lion guilders furnished by corpora- 
tions and official bodies. Its aim is to 
concentrate both exports and imports 
in such a way that goods exported from 
Holland shall, in the first place, be ex- 
changed for goods most urgently needed 
here, so as to prevent the accumula- 
tion of gold and the giving of foreign 
credits to a considerable extent. That 
it does not succeed altogether was 
shown in the coal question. Contracts 
with Great Britain, Germany, and 
Austria have been made, and others, 
with America, are being made. Neither 
the N. O. T. nor the N. E. C. allows a 
higher profit than five per cent, the 
remaining profit going to the govern- 
ment in aid of the distribution. Thus 
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in various ways Holland tries to get its 
necessary supplies without losing al- 
together its economic independence. 

The very acute question of smuggling 
can suitably be mentioned here. There 
undoubtedly is a considerable amount 
of smuggling still going on, into Bel- 
gium, and especially into Germany; but 
to reassure those in the United States 
whose only interest in and knowledge 
of Holland are apparently comprised 
in the five words, ‘Holland is feeding 
the Germans,’ let it be told, that the 
Netherlands government is fighting 
this evil with unabated rigor. 

Whole romances could be written 
about the endlessly varying devices 
used, and about the categories and 
nationalities going in for smuggling. 
Only a short time ago two well-known 
German countesses, homeward bound 
with a special recommendation from 
our Foreign Office, were caught at the 
frontier smuggling valuable quantities 
of rubber and various articles. They 
pretended to be highly indignant, said 
it was all a mistake, insisted that their 
luggage should be sent on at once to the 
Foreign Office at Berlin, where one of 
them actually did belong; yet — all 
was confiscated, and each of these 
‘noble’ women was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. 

From such as these the practice de- 
scends, in marvelous variety, to the 
little boy who had hidden many tablets 
of chocolate in his drawers! Then there 
were Dutch day-laborers going across 
the border to work in Germany, re- 
turning at night practically stripped, 
till now all new underwear is being 
officially stamped by the customs offi- 
cials. And last, but not least, there are 
the sordid, mean people, who run smug- 
glers, but remain safely at home, pock- 
eting the enormous profits and paying a 
pension to the family, if the smuggler 
gets into prison, or even if he is shot. 

All these laws, all this fight against 
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smuggling, are enforced and carried on 
by our regular customs staff, aided 
by mounted police, and reinforced by 
four to five thousand military as extra 
customs officials. These men often risk 
their lives in catching or chasing smug- 
glers in the darkness of night; several 
have been killed while doing their duty 
loyally. All goods seized are sold later 
on, the proceeds coming to the State. 
The officials get no percentage or pre- 
mium; only, in cases of special daring 
or ingenuity, they get a small gratifi- 
cation. Yet the temptation put before 
these men is almost beyond human en- 
durance. Several hundreds of guilders 
are offered to a soldier for just looking 
in a certain direction for a quarter of 
an hour. Only recently, a customs 


official, whose yearly salary is 1500 
guilders, was offered not less than 
12,000 per week, if he would connive; 
but the man withstood! Of course, not 
all men stand firm against temptation 


in this way. The small salaries, the 
high cost of living, the desire for money, 
and all that this means for them and 
their families; the argument of the 
smuggler that’it is not a guilty but a 
charitable act to allow foodstuffs to 
pass, combine to make men give in. 
Cases of corruption do occur. It can- 
not be wondered at, but it is a curse; 
for before the war the Netherlands 
corps of customs officers used to be ab- 
solutely incorruptible, which cannot be 
said of those of all countries. The 
ethical loss caused by this evil of smug- 
gling in all its varieties is in a way 
perhaps more serious than the financial 
losses the nation is now suffering. 


It 


THINGS ETHICAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


Perhaps no nation can see more 
clearly the moral evils wrought by 
war than can a small neutral in the 
midst of it all, by looking objectively 


at what is happening both around it 
and within it. The loss in ethical value 
in both instances is so tremendous, that 
one can hardly fully realize it as yet. 
Moral standards have been lowered 
everywhere. It certainly is not the 
least of Germany’s crimes that by her 
methods she almost forces her oppo- 
nents to lower their standards so as 
not to be at too great a disadvantage. 
But apart from this, war seems to 
awaken in all countries both the no- 
blest and the lowest sentiments. 

Glorious, wonderful patriotism, side 
by side with the most narrow, selfish 
nationalism! Deeds of chivalry and of 
human compassion alongside of deeds 
born of intense international hatred and 
desire of vengeance. Wilful lying and 
blindness on all sides, causing a spiritual 
estrangement which it will take dec- 
ades to heal. ‘Necessity of war’ as an 
all-round excuse for measures a govern- 
ment would not have dreamed of tak- 
ing in peace-time. Yet, what acts of 
utmost devotion and self-sacrifice in all 
countriesaround us; what loyalty, what 
energy, what heroism, what renunci- 
ation of self in the common pursuit 
of an ideal, which each side honestly 
believes to be the right one! Should 
any people cease so to believe, that 
side would collapse, for moral factors 
ultimately count more than material 
ones. To be strong in war, each side 
must of necessity confine itself to im- 
plicit faith in its own ideal and policy, 
and to wholesale execration of the 
other side. Men will not sacrifice their 
lives, women cannot give up their 
husbands, sons, or lovers, unless they 
have a clear ideal before them, and a 
burning indignation, if not a hatred, in 
their hearts. To strengthen this ideal, 
to nourish this indignation beside the 
best and purest impulses, most degrad- 
ing methods are used — to the moral 
detriment of all nations. 

This tragic struggle between two dif- 
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ferent ideals, with varied motives and 
aspirations at the back of each, and 
this mutual hatred, Holland with sad 
and anxious eyes has betn observing 
for nearly four years now. Of course, 
in Holland we see only the horrible 
side of it. War, though demanding the 
supreme sacrifice from a nation, both 
in precious human lives and in goods, 
undoubtedly has also its compensa- 
tions in its very activity, its enthusi- 
asm, in the going forth to battle for a 
national cause and ideal. It draws out 
both the highest and lowest qualities 
in men, and, even though exhausting a 
nation, may unify and steel it; whereas 
prolonged neutrality makes for deteri- 
oration. Here, enforced inactivity, con- 
stant humiliations on all sides, moral 
isolation, are apt to blunt one’s feelings 
in the long run and make one selfish. 
The unity, the manliness, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, the wonderful spirit of 
compassion and charity, so beautiful at 
first in Holland, are slowly giving place 
to a kind of despondency and pettiness 
of outlook, which those who love their 
country cannot but regret. But can it 
be wondered at? It is much harder to 
bear enforced privations, than to make 
willing sacrifices for a cause that thrills 
one; to toil for a living ideal is more 
elevating. than the having to protest 
against being trampled upon, or simply 
to acquiesce. Neutrality is a negative 
ideal, against which part of the nation 
chafes, though all recognize its wisdom. 

Another serious matter is the gradu- 
al change in the standard of morality. 
Holland no doubt had its many faults 
and shortcomings, but it certainly nev- 
er was a corrupt country, either in ad- 
ministration, in politics, or in business. 
This war has fostered temptations and 
vices totally new to the country. As 
conditions grow worse, profiteering, 
hoarding, trying to circumvent regula- 
tions, lack of responsibility and of 
public feeling, selfishness, lust of un- 
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due profits — all these do increase. 
Then there are the spies of all nation- 
alties having centres in our country, 
trying to bribe our folk into render- 
ing them services for high rewards. 
Then there is the gradually growing un- 
employment, with its curse of idleness, 
making men prone to succumb to the 
temptations of profitable smuggling. 
Then there are the many undesirable 
foreign elements, the alarming growth 
of prostitution and its inherent evils, 
the increasing number of thefts, bur- 
glaries, and even murders. All this 
makes for ethical loss to the nation. 
Alas, for the nice, clean Holland of 
pre-war days! 

Though strictly neutral in policy, 
sympathies are apt to diverge in Hol- 
land, and it is difficult to give a proper 
estimate of them. There is also a re- 
markable difference. The average Hol- 
lander with pro-Ally sympathies feels 
his attitude more or less as self-evi- 
dent, and accordingly he is fairly quiet, 
quite frank, and most liberal-minded 
about it. He sees the manifold blun- 
ders made by the Entente countries; 
he often resents the way they treat 
Holland; but the cause they are fight- 
ing for has his warm sympathy, respect, 
and profound admiration. The aver- 
age pro-German, on the contrary, per- 
haps from an unconscious feeling that 
his cause wants much defense, is ever 
at it, with a violence and a wholesale 
admiration for Germany, which makes 
one wonder whether his pro-German 
feelings do not sometimes outrun his 
loyalty to his own country — and yet 
he works to an amusing degree anony- 
mously! The common people are de- 
cidedly anti-German. Is it a class in- 
stinct, which unconsciously feels where 
the danger lies? or have they heard too 
many tales of woe from Belgian refu- 
gees? In the upper classes, and more 
particularly among the aristocracy, 
there is more sympathy for the German 
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cause. Is it because in Germany they 
find their ideal materialized? 

It is curious that the more orthodox 
Roman Catholics and Protestants alike 
are apt to be pro-German. The aged 
leader of the Calvinists, having a nu- 
merous following in the lower classes, 
openly avows that sentiment. On the 
whole, the church, not knowing how to 
combine religion and war, preaches a 
kind of effete and superior pacifism, 
which would make our ancestors, who 
for eighty long years in olden days 
fought for our freedom and independ- 
ence, turn in their graves, if they could 
hear it. These good ministers, with 
their almost pharisaical pride in their 
neutrality, utterly fail to see that — 
as was so well pointed out in the Out- 
look of December 26 — ‘what is com- 
monly called peace is not peace at all; 
mere absence of fighting is not peace; 
on the contrary, if you want peace, you 
will have to fight for it.’ 

This is an experience which every 
high-minded man has in his daily life. 
A greater psychological problem con- 
fronts the old-fashioned pacifists, who in 
almost all countries are inclined to pro- 
Germanism. Without exaggeration, it 
surely can be said that, except for a few 
purely savage tribes, Prussia is the only 
civilized country where war as an insti- 
tution was not only preached and glori- 
fied, but desired! The Central powers 
at present are Prussianized to an alarm- 
ing and even surprising extent, for Prus- 
sia used not to be loved in Southern 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. It cer- 
tainly is curious that pacifists should 
feel in the least drawn to a group of 
nations, which now is the embodiment 
of the direct opposite of their sincere 
wishes. Besides, in their horror of war, 
and with their great longing for peace, 
—and what thinking human being 
does not long for an equitable peace ?— 
these deluded persons fail to see that 
an untimely peace, or “German peace,’ 
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such as Russia and Roumania were 
forced to sign, means, not only a vic- 
tory for Germany, but at the same 
time the victory of the very principles 
they are fighting against. Then, too, a 
great many people cannot look at the 
war detachedly, and former influences 
and relations come into play. The 
musical world, for instance, taken as 
a whole, is out-and-out pro-German, 
whereas artists, architects, and people 
with a sense of color and proportion 
are, as a rule, pro-Ally. Quite an in- 
teresting study could thus be written 
about sentiments in Holland. 

Yet foreigners make a tremendous 
mistake when they imagine, even for a 
moment, that either the Dutch govern- 
ment or the Dutch people are influ- 
enced by these sentiments instead of 
being guided by the deep-rooted, cen- 
turies-old love that we Hollanders have 
for our country. Above all sympathies 
or antipathies, we are good, loyal, pa- 
triotic Hollanders first and foremost. 
When sheer might forces us to make 
concessions to either of the belligerents 
abusing their power, our sympathies 
do not play any part in our action; 
and though having sometimes to give 
in, we scorn at all events the sophis- 
ticated explanations offered to us as 
pretexts for such oppression. 

War, with its ‘necessities,’ seems to 
have a morality of its own. To us neu- 
trals it certainly is most cheering to 
witness the affectionate compassion 
that the Allies show us when Germany 
ill-treats us, or the kindly sympathy we 
get from the Central powers — not to 
speak of their ‘moral indignation’ — 
when the Allies pinch us hard — so 
much kindness and democracy all 
round when it regards the other side! 
What a relief it will be when, once 
more, people in all countries shall be 
able to see things in their true light 
and proportions! 

Just as war has its moral compen- 
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sations of increased efficiency, manli- 
ness, the spirit of sacrifice, even so neu- 
trality has hers: besides the greater 
objectivity with which we can judge 
events, we need not hate, or make for 
what divides. In fact, we must try to 
keep together whatever there is left 
of internationalism. 


IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


Little did we know, when these 
last words were written, what was in 
store for Holland. It undoubtedly is 
America’s sovereign right to refuse to 
sell to us any of her coal or products 
for solid Dutch gold; but why a nation 
with such high aspirations prevented 
neutral Holland from getting the 
much-needed grain that she bought in 
a neutral South American country, 
or the products of her own colonies, on 
her own neutral ships, is a riddle to 
many. Trusting in America’s strong 
sense of fair play, we did not doubt 
for a moment that things would soon 
be cleared up. In the meantime we 
paid terrific sums of money in demur- 
rage for the ships which, in full trust 
and confidence, had sailed to America, 
and were kept there by sheer force, and 
certainly not out of fear of German 
submarines. 

Then suddenly came what may be 
called the ‘ultimatum’! The Nether- 
lands government met it as far as was 
consistent with its principles of strict 
neutrality, though sacrificing, perhaps, 
much to the nation’s disgust, part of 
the national honor, from fear of famine. 
But — it was not to be! Our neutral 
ships were wanted to strengthen the 
Allied fleet. Few people in the United 
States can have any idea of the burn- 
ing indignation that the seizing of the 
Dutch ships caused in Holland, or 
of the bitter disappointment and utter 
surprise that of all nations the United 
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States should be the first to wrest from 
us part of our so far strictly preserved 
neutrality — for that is what it prac- 
tically comes ‘to. 

Much we have suffered in this war 
from all sides; but, apart from the 
intense humiliation, America’s action 
has made Holland’s international posi- 
tion infinitely worse. There is no say- 
ing what may next be extorted from us. 
Reading the American interpretation, 
the action looks almost plausible, and 
perhaps American citizens even im- 
agine that it was lawful and humane 
— for are we not to receive most gen- 
erous compensation, and are we not 
to be allowed to buy some food in re- 
turn, or to get what of right belongs to 
us? Alas, for the infatuation of war! 
Even German citizens honestly believe 
their government’s measures to be 
lawful and humane. It is all very be- 
wildering, and how hard it becomes for 
the average Hollander to believe any 
longer in America’s idealism! Then, 
how galling to witness Germany’s joy 
and evident satisfaction, even her pity 
for us! She feels that she need not do 
much more, for the Entente is gradu- 
ally pushing unwilling Holland into her 
arms; she can now also base her next 
action on American precedent. All 
along in this war she has.tried thus to 
justify her cause and actions! And 
to think that it should be the great Re- 
public across the ocean which inflicts 
this injustice upon us! Is the past to be 
altogether forgotten in the needs of 
the present? 

When Germany was still a chaos of 
small principalities fighting each other; 
when the United States of America 
were not even dreamed of, the Nether- 
lands fought themselves free, formed 
their Union of Provinces, and, in 1581, 
issued their Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Here is not the place to recall 
the leading réle the Netherlands played 
after that in European history, or the 
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ideals and principles which through 
centuries they have stood for, and 
still stand for. Yet it was these very 
ideals and prinéfples which prompted 
the United Netherlands, two cen- 
turies later, to side with the American 
colonists, struggling for freedom and 
independence. Though allied at the 
time with England, the Dutch es- 
poused the American cause by word 
and by deed. They refused to allow the 
‘Scotch Brigade,’ then stationed in 
Holland, to be used against the Amer- 
ican colonies; neither would .they ad- 
vance one single man or a single cent 
to help England in this cause; on the 
contrary, fourteen million dollars were 
furnished by the bankers of Antsterdam 
to help the colonists in their struggle. 
And when Baltimore was hard press- 
ed through the British blockade, it was 
Claas Taan who broke that blockade, 
and relieved the town with Dutch 
grain-ships. The first foreign salute to 
the American flag was fired by Dutch 
guns from the Dutch vessel Andrea 
Doria. 

Again, the United Netherlands were 
the first to welcome the new Repub- 
lic as their equal, and, by concluding a 
treaty with it, established the value of 
the United States in the eyes of the 
world of that time. In 1782 the States- 
General recognized John Adams as 
‘Minister of the Congress of North 
America’ to the Netherlands. It is 
only five years ago that a prominent 
American historical society placed a 
memorial tablet in his old home at 
The Hague, ‘In token of more than 
three centuries of enduring friendship 
and of the manifold debt of the people 
of the United States of America to the 
Netherlands.’ 

Different tablets, commemorating 
other friendly relations with America, 
can be seen in Holland. How they 
make us smile, in these times of ‘Might 
is Right,’ when that same Republic, 
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now grown mighty, imposes on a small 
friendly nation conditions the mere 
consideration of which it would count 
as incompatible with its own honor. 
We also remember the thrilling ac- 
counts of the Hudson Fulton festivals, 
and many others. Was it all words, 
words, mere words? 

Thongh no longer a republic in the 
real sense of the word, Holland, like 
Great Britain, with her constitutional 
monarchy and ministerial responsibil- 
ity, can still be considered a republic 
—only with a permanent president; 
and yet the ruling monarchs in these 
countries have less absolute power than 
the President of the United States has. 
Was it mere accident that history re- 
peated itself, — though the rvéles were 
now reversed, — and that it was with 
Holland, of all European nations, that 
the United States first concluded a 
general arbitration treaty in 1913? 
How the whole world was then filled 
with great hopes for a better future, 
and how these hopes have been dashed 
to the ground on all sides by this 
ghastly war! We did not ask for char- 
ity, but we had expected fair play on 
America’s part. Great is the disap- 
pointment, deep the humiliation. In 
the first rage, even the odious word 
‘reprisals’ was whispered by some; but 
far be it from us! Holland is an old 
country, with honorable traditions to 
keep up, and she still stands for the 
same old principles. We shall go on 
harboring the Belgian refugees and all 
the numerous foreigners within our 
tiny country, and we shall continue, as 
far as we can, to send help to poor 
starving Allied prisoners, because such 
is our privilege. When, later on, the 
history of this war comes to be writ- 
ten, will the Dutch histories teach fut- 
ure generations that the United States, 
having risen in arms to avenge a crime 
against civilization, were friends or op- 
pressors of small neutral nations? 








WINGED WORDS 


BY CHARLES BERNARD 


I 


On New Year’s morning, as it was 
snowing hard and there was no flying, 
I sat by a cozy fire, in the house of 
some English people. Curious thing, 
running into them here. They are of 
the tribe of English who wander over 
the face of the earth, and make Eng- 
land what she is. The man of the house 
is an expert on , and has pursued 
his unusual vocation in Cuba, Jamaica, 
Honduras, Guiana, ‘Portuguese East’ 
and other parts of Africa, as well as 
in Ceylon and a few other places I 
forget. Here he is now, as expert for 
the French. His wife and seven child- 
ren, who speak French, Portugese, 
Spanish, and Zulu, I think, follow him 
everywhere, andare everywhere equally 
at home. I have tea with them after 
work, and, needless to say, they are a 
Godsend in this desolate place. Let us 
all pray that next New Year’s day we 
shall be thanking God for a victorious 
peace and returning to civilian life, 
never to put on uniforms again. The 
finest uniform of all is the old civilian 
suit — brass buttons and gold braid 
to the contrary. 

For this winter air-work, which is the 
coldest known occupation, I think, this 
is the way we dress. First, heavy flan- 
nels and woolen socks. Over that, a 
flannel shirt with sleeveless sweater on 
top, and uniform breeches and tunic. 
Boots and spiral puttees (very warm 
things, if not put on too tightly) go on 
next, and over all we pull on a great 
combination, or fur-lined, ‘teddy-bear’ 
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suit — waterproof canvas outside. 
Over our boots we pull fur-lined leather 
flying boots, reaching half-way up to 
our knees. For head-gear, a fur-lined 
leather cap, and around my neck, sev- 
eral turns of gray muffler. A variety of 
mask and a pair of ‘triplex’ goggles to 
protect one’s face from the icy breeze. 
With all this, and heavy fur gloves, one 
can keep reasonably warm. 

As the 16th of January was the first 
good flying day for some time, there 
was much activity. After lunch I went 
to the aerodrome just in time to see the 
combat patrol come swooping down. 
An excited crowd was gathered about 
the first machine in, and I learned 
that one of our best pilots had just 
been brought down by a German two- 
seater, and that H——, a nineteen- 
year-old American in our sister esca- 
drille here, had promptly brought the 
Hun down. I was proud to think that 
an American had revenged our com- 
rade. This makes H ’s second Ger- 
man within a week —a phenomenal 
record for a beginner. He is an unusual 
youngster, and handles amachine beau- 
tifully. He seems to have the mixture 
of dash, cold nerve, and caution which 
makes an ‘ace.’ 

The German fell 10,000 feet directly 
over the trenches, but at the last 
moment managed to straighten out a 
bit and crashed 200 yards inside his 
lines. H. followed him down, and 
gliding over the trenches at 100 feet, 
saw one German limp out of the wreck 
and wave a hand up at the victor. 

Another American boy had quite an 
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exciting time lately when his motor 
went dead far inside the enemy lines. 
Luckily he was high at the time; so he 
flattened his glide to the danger-point, 
praying to be able to cross into friendly 
country.. Down he came, his ‘stick’ 
dead, the wind whistling through the 
cables, until close ahead he saw a broad 
belt of shell-marked desolation, criss- 
crossed by a maze of meaningless 
trenches. The ground was close; auto- 
matically he straightened out, avoiding 
a pair of huge craters, touched, bumped, 
crashed into a thicket of wire, and 
turned over. A jab at the catch of his 
belt set him free; but the really impor- 
tant thing was whether or not he had 
succeeded in crossing the German lines. 
Wisely enough, he crawled to a shell- 
hole, and from its shelter began to re- 
connoitre warily. Muddy figures began 
to appear from various holes and 
ditches, and at length a soldier who, so 
far as appearances went, might have 
belonged to any army, leaned over the 
edge of the hole and said something in 
French. Young S—— at that began to 
breathe for the first time in at least a 
quarter of an hour. His discoverer led 
him to a spacious dug-out where two 
generals were at lunch — a wonderful 
lunch, washed down with beverages 
forbidden to any but generals. The 
great ones made the corporal welcome, 
laughed themselves ill over his voluble 
but wonderful French, plied him with 
food and good Scotch whiskey, and 
sent him home in one of their superb 
closed cars. 


It 


Now that so many young Americans 
are beginning to fly in France, I fancy 
that the people at home must wonder 
what sort of a time their sons or broth- 
ers are having — how they live, what 
their work is, and their play. Most 
people who have an immediate interest 
in the war must by now possess a very 
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fair idea of the military aviation train- 
ing; but of the pilot’s life at the front 
I have seen little in print. 

I can speak, of course, only of con- 
ditions in the French aviation service; 
but when our American squadrons take 
their places at the front, the life is 
bound to be very similar, because ex- 
perience has taught all the armies that, 
to get the best results, pilots should be 
given a maximum of liberty and a min- 
imum of routine, outside of their duty, 
which consists in but one thing —flying. 

Let us suppose, for example, that an 
American boy — we will call him Wil- 
kins, because I never heard of a man 
named Wilkins flying — has passed 
through the schools, done his acrobatics 
and combat-work, and is waiting at the 
great dépét near Paris for his call to the 
front. Every day he scans the list as it 
is posted and at last, hurrah! his name 
is there, followed by mysterious letters 
and numbers — G.C. 17, or S.P.A. 501, 
or N. 358. He knows, of course, that he 
will have a single-seater scout, but the 
symbols above tell him whether it will 
be a Spad or a Nieuport and whether 
he is to be in a groupe de combat (‘trav- 
eling circus,’ the British call them) or in 
a permanent fighting unit. 

Wilkins is overjoyed to find he has 
been given a Spad, and hastens to pack 
up, in readiness for his train, which 
leaves at six p.M. When his order of 
transport is given him, he finds that 
his escadrille is stationed at Robinet 
d’Essence, in a fairly quiet, though im- 
aginary, sector. Before leaving the dé- 
pét he has issued to him a fur-lined 
teddy-bear suit, fur boots, sweater, fur 
gloves, and a huge cork safety helmet, 
which Wisdom tells him to wear and 
Common Sense pronounces impossible. 
Common Sense wins; so Wilkins gives 
the thing to the keeper of the ‘effets 
chauds pour pilctes,’ and retires. 

His flying things stuffed into a duffle- 
bag, which he has checked directly 
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through to far-off Robinet, our hero 
boards the train with nothing but a 
light suitcase. He is delirious with joy, 
for it is long since he has been to Paris, 
and at the dépét discipline has been 
severe and luxury scant. Every jour- 
ney to the front is via Paris, and the au- 
thorities wink a wise and kindly eye at 
a few hours’ stopover. Outside the 
station, an hour later, Wilkins is con- 
scious of a sudden odd feeling of calm, 
almost of content, which puzzles him 
until he thinks a bit. Finally he has it 
— this is what he is going to fight for, 
what all the Allies are fighting for: this 
pleasant, crowded civilian life; the 
dainty Frenchwomen going by on the 
arms of their permissionnaires, the fine 
old buildings, the hum of peaceful pur- 
suits. In the schools and at the wait- 
ing dépét he had nearly lost sight of real 
issues; but now it all comes back. 

At his hotel he calls up Captain X—— 
of the American Aviation, — an old 
friend, who is in Paris on duty, — and 
is lucky enough to catch him at his 
apartment. They dine at the Cercle 
des Alliés — the old Rothschild palace, 
now made into a great military club, 
where one can see many interesting 
men of all the Allied armies lunching 
and dining together. Dinner over, they 
drop in at the Olympia, watch the show 
a bit, and greet a multitude of friends 
who stroll about among the tables. A 
great deal of air-gossip goes on: A—— 
has just bagged another Boche; B——, 
poor chap, was shot down two days 
ago; C—— is a prisoner, badly wound- 
ed. Ata table near-by, Wilkins, for the 
first time, sets eyes on Lufbery, the 
famous American ‘ace,’ his breast a 
mass of ribbons, his rather worn face 
lit up by a pleasant smile as he talks 
to a French officer beside him. 

At eleven our young pilot says good- 
bye to his friend and walks through the 
darkened streets to his hotel. What a 
| joy, to sleep in a real bed again! The 
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train leaves at noon, which will give 
him time for a late breakfast and a 
little shopping in the morning. After 
the first real night’s sleep in a month, 
and a light war-time breakfast of ome- 
let, bacon, broiled kidneys, and coffee, 
he is on the boulevards again, searching 
for a really good pair of goggles, a fur- 
lined flying cap to replace the hopeless 
helmet, and a pair of heavy mittens. 
Old friends, in the uniforms of Ameri- 
can subalterns, are everywhere; many 
wear the stiff-looking wings of the 
American Flying Corps on their breasts. 
All are filled with envy to hear that he 
is leaving for the front; their turn 
will come before long, but meanwhile 
the wait grows tiresome. 

At length it is train time, and so, 
hailing a taxi and picking up his bag 
on the way, Wilkins heads (let us say) 
for the Gare de l'Est, getting there just 
in time to reserve a place and squeeze 
into the dining-car, which is crowded 
with officers on their way to the front. 
These are not the ‘embusqué’ type of 
officers which he has been accustomed 
to in the schools, — clerkish disciplin- 
arians, insistent on all the small points 
of military observance,— but real 
fighting men and leaders; grizzled vet- 
erans of the Champagne and the 
Somme, hawk-nosed, keen-eyed, cov- 
ered with decorations. 

Back in his compartment, our pilot 
dozes through the afternoon, until, 
just as it has become thoroughly dark, 
the train halts at Robinet. On the plat- 
form, half a dozen pilots of the esca- 
drille, smart in their laced boots and 
black uniforms, are waiting to welcome 
the newcomer, and escort him promptly 
to the mess, where dinner is ready. 
Dinner over, he is shown to his room 
— an officer’s billet, with a stove, bath- 
tub, and other unheard-of luxuries. 

Next morning, one of his new com- 
rades calls for Wilkins, presents him 
to the captain, who proves very chic 
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and shows him his machine, which has 
just been brought out from the dépét. 
The armorer is engaged in fitting a 
Vickers gun on it, so Wilkins spends 
the rest of the day at the hangar, sight- 
ing the gun, adjusting his belt, install- 
ing altimeter, tachometer, and clock. 

An hour before sundown all is ready; 
so the American climbs into his seat 
for a spin, fully aware that many ap- 


praising eyes will watch his maiden’ 


performance. Off she goes with a roar, 
skimming low, over the field, until her 
full speed is attained, when the pilot 
pulls her up in a beautiful ‘zoom,’ 
banking at the same time to make her 
climb in a spiral. Up and up and up, 
her motor snarling almost musically — 
and suddenly she stops, quivers, and 
plunges downward, spinning. A hun- 
dred yards off the ground she straight- 
ens out magically, banks stiffly to the 
left, skims the hangars, and disappears. 
The mechanicians watching, hands on 
hips, below, nod to one another in the 
French way. ‘Il marche pas mal, celui- 
la,’ they say — high praise from them. 

Wilkins, meanwhile, has flown down 
the river, to where a target is anchored 
in a broad shallow. Over it he tilts up 
and dives until the cross hairs in his 
telescopic sight centre on the mark. 
‘Tut-tut-tut,’ says the Vickers, and 
white dashes of foam spring out close to 
the canvas. He nods to himself as he 
turns back toward the aerodrome. 

At dinner there is much talk, as the 
weather has been good. A and 
L had a stiff fight with a two- 
place Hun, who escaped miraculously, 
leaving their machines riddled with 
holes. M had a landing cable cut 
by a bullet; J had a panne, and 
was forced to land uncomfortably close 
to the lines. At eight o’clock an orderly 
comes in with the next day’s schedule: 
“Wilkins: protection patrol at 8 a.m.’ 

The French have not the English 
objection to ‘talking shop,’ and over 
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the coffee the conversation turns to the 
difficulties of bringing down Huns and 
getting them officially counted — 
‘homologue’ the French call it. The 
great airmen, of course, — men like 
Bishop, Ball, Nungesser, and Guy- 
nemer, — get their thirty, forty, or 
fifty Boches; but nevertheless it is a 
very considerable feat to get even one, 
and growing harder every day. Nearly 
all the German hack-work — photog- 
raphy, reglage of artillery, observation, 
and so forth—is now done by their 
new two-seaters, very fast and handy 
machines and formidable to attack, as 
they carry four machine-guns and can 
shoot in almost any direction. Most 
of the fighting must be done in their 
lines; and far above, their squadrons 
of Albatross single-seaters watch cease- 
lessly for a chance to pounce unseen. 
Add to this the fact that, to get an 
official count, the falling Hun must be 


checked by two independent observers, 
such as observation-balloon men, and 
you can see that it is no easy trick. 
Just before bedtime, the leader of the 
morning’s patrol explains the matter 


to Wilkins. The rendezvous is over a 
near-by village at 3,000 feet. Wilkins is 
to be last in line on the right wing of the 
V, a hundred yards behind the machine 
ahead of him. Signals are: a wriggle of 
the leader’s tail means, ‘Open throttles, 
we’re off’; a sideways waving of his 
wings means, ‘I’m going to attack; 
stand by’; or, ‘Easy, I see a Boche.’ 

After a not entirely dreamless sleep 
and a cup of coffee, our hero is at the 
hangars at 7.30, helping his mechanic 
give the ‘taxi’ a final looking over. At 
8 he takes the air and circles over the 
meeting-place till the V is formed. 
Just as he falls into his allotted sta- 
tion the leader, who has been flying in 
great circles, throttled down, wriggles 
his tail, opens the throttle wide, and 
heads for the lines, climbing at a hun- 
dred miles an hour. 
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Wilkins is so busy keeping his posi- 
tion that he has scarcely time to feel a 
thrill or to look about him. Suddenly, 
from below comes a vicious growling 
thud, another, and another: Hrrrump, 
hrrrump, hrrrump. He strains his head 
over the side of the fuselage. There be- 
low him, and horribly close, he thinks, 
dense black balls are springing out — 
little spurts of crimson at their hearts. 
The patrol leader begins to weave 
about to avoid the ‘Archies,’ banking 
almost vertically this way and that in 
hairpin turns, and poor Wilkins, at the 
tail end, is working frantically to keep 
his place. He has never seen such turns, 
and makes the common mistake of not 
pulling back hard enough when past 
45 degrees. The result is that he loses 
height in a side-slip each time, and 
gets farther and farther behind his man. 

Meanwhile, far up in the blue, their 
shark-like bodies and broad short wings 
glimmering faintly in the upper sun- 
light, a patrol of Albatross monoplanes 
is watching. Thousands of feet below, 
close to the trenches, they see the clum- 
sy photographic biplanes puffing back 
and forth about their business. Above 
these, they see the V of Spads turning 
and twisting as they strive to stay 
above the photographers they are pro- 
tecting. But wait, what is wrong with 
the Spad on the right end of the V — 
a beginner surely, for at this rate he 
will soon lose his patrol? Asif a silent 
signal had been given, five Albatrosses 
detach themselves from the flock, and 
reducing their motors still more, point 
their sharp noses downward, and begin 
to drift insensibly nearer. 

Wilkins has been having a tough time 
of it, and at last, in a 300-foot wing-slip, 
has lost his comrades altogether, and is 
flying erratically here and there, too in- 
tent and too new at the game to watch 
behind him. Suddenly, two sparks of fire 
like tiny shooting stars whizz by him, 
a long rip appears in the fabric of his 
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lower wing, and next moment, clear and 
unmistakable, he hears, ‘Tut, tut, tut, 
tut.’ He nearly twists his head off, and 
perceives with horror that five sinister 
forms, gray, sharp-snouted, and iron- 
crossed, are hemming him in, above, 
below, behind. His thoughts, which 
occupy possibly a second and a half, 
may be set down roughly as follows: 
‘Five Boche single-seaters— too many 
—must beat it— how? Oh, yes— 
climb in zig-zags and circles, heading 
for our lines.’ 

Leaving Wilkins for a moment, I 
must tell you a curious thing which 
shows that men have much in common 
with dogs. ‘You know how, in his own 
yard, a fox-terrier will often put a mas- 
tiff to flight— and a fox-terrier, at 
that, who fears for his life when he ven- 
tures on the street? The same thing 
applies to flying — over the German 
lines you have a sort of a small, insig- 
nificant feeling, look at things pessimis- 
tically, and are apt to let your imagina- 
tion run too freely. The minute you are 
over friendly country, that changes: 
your chest immediately expands several 
inches, you become self-assertive, rude, 
and over-confident. Thus Wilkins. 

In a wild series of zooms and half- 
spirals, to throw off his pursuers’ aim, 
he reaches his own lines safely, and 
finds that all but one Albatross have 
given up the chase. One of them, possi- 
bly a beginner anxious for laurels, is not 
to be thrown off; so the American re- 
solves to have a go at him. 

They are at 12,000 feet. The German 
is behind and slightly below, manceu- 
vring to come up under the Spad’s tail. 
A second’s thought, and Wilkins banks 
sharply to the left, circles, and dives be- 
fore the Boche has realized that it is an 
air-attack. With the wind screaming 
through his struts, he sees the enemy’s 
black-leather helmet fair on the cross- 
hairs of the telescope, and presses the 
catch of the gun. A burst of half a 
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dozen shots, a pull and a heave to avoid 
collison. As he rushes past the Alba- 
tross, he sees the pilot sink forward in 
his seat; the machine veers widly, be- 
gins to dive, to spin. Good God — he’s 
done it — what luck — poor devil! 

And that night at mess, Wilkins 
stands champagne for the crowd. 

Young H—— has had another wild 
time. He ran across a very fast Ger- 
man two-seater ten miles behind our 
lines, fought him till they were twenty 
miles inside the Boche lines, followed 
him down to his own aerodrome, circled 
at fifty feet in a perfect hail of bullets, 
killed the Hun pilot as he walked (or 
ran) from machine to hangars, riddled 
the hangars, rose up, and flew home. 

He shot away over 500 rounds — a 
remarkable amount from a single-seater 
bus, as the average burst is only five or 
six shots before one is forced to ma- 
noeuvre for another aim. 


Itt 


On a raw foggy day, in the cozy liv- 
ing-room of our apartment, with a 
delicious fire glowing in the stove, and 
four of the fellows having a lively game 
of bridge, one is certainly comfortable 
— absurdly so. Talk about the hard- 
ships of life on the front! 

The mess is the best I have seen, and 
very reasonable for these times —a 
dollar and a half per day each, includ- 
ing half a bottle of wine, beer, or min- 
eral water at each meal. A typical din- 
ner might be: excellent soup, entrée, 
beefsteak, mashed potatoes, dessert, 
nuts, figs, salad. While no man would 
appreciate an old-fashioned home-type 
American meal more than I, one is 
forced to admit that the French have 
made a deep study of cookery and ra- 
tions designed to keep people in the 
best shape. There is a certain balance 
to their meals — never too much con- 
centrated, starchy, or bulky food. The 
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variety, considering the times, is really 
wonderful. Breakfasts my pal and I 
cook ourselves, occasionally breaking 
out some delicacy such as kidneys en 
brochette. 

We have an amusing system of fines 
for various offenses: half a franc if late 
for a meal; a franc if over fifteen min- 
utes late; half a france for throwing 
bread at the table; half a franc for 
breaking a tail-skid (on a ‘cuckoo’); a 
franc for a complete smash; a franc and 
a half if you hurt yourself to boot; and 
so on. A fellow hit a tree a while ago, 
had a frightful crash, and broke both 
his legs. When he leaves the hospital, 
the court will decide this precedent and 
probably impose on him a ruinous fine. 

Of course no one ever pays a fine 
without passionate protests; so our 
meals are enlivened by much debate. 
As we have a very clever lawyer and a 
law student almost his equal, accuser 
and accused immediately engage coun- 
sel, and it is intensely entertaining to 
hear their impassioned arraignments 
and appeals to justice and humanity: 
deathless Gallic oratory, enriched with 
quotations, classical allusions, noble 
gestures; such stuff as brings the cham- 
ber to its feet, roaring itself hoarse; 
and all for a ten-penny fine! 

A good bit of excitement lately, over 
uniforms. In aviation, one knows, there 
is no regulation uniform: each man is 
supposed to wear the color and cut of 
his previous arm. The result is that 
each airman designs for himself a crea- 
tion which he fondly believes is suited 
to his style of soldierly beauty — and 
many of these confections have n’t the 
slightest connection with any known 
French or Allied uniform. One may 
see dark-blue, light-blue, horizon-blue, 
black, and khaki; trousers turned up 
at the bottom; open-front tunics (like a 9 
British officer), and every variety of | 
hat, footwear, and overcoat. 

I, for instance (being in the Foreign 
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Legion), wear khaki, open-fronted 
tunic, a very unmilitary khaki stock 
necktie, Fox’s puttees, and U.S. Army 
boots. Naturally, I have to duck for 
cover whenever I see the general loom 
up in the offing; for he is a rather par- 
ticular, testy old gentleman, very mili- 
tary, and can’t abide the ‘fantasies’ of 
the aviator tribe. Lately he has caught 
and severely reprimanded several of 
the boys; so I guess that I shall have 
to have the tailor make certain unfor- 
tunate changes in my garments. 

The weather of late has been wretch- 
ed for flying. A low, frosty mist hangs 
over the countryside; the trees, espe- 
cially the pines, are exquisite in their 
lacy finery of frost. The few days we 
have of decent weather are usually in- 
teresting, as the Hun ventures over 
chez nous to take a few photographs, 
and with a little luck the boys are able 
to surprise him into a running fight. At 
night, when the tired war-birds buzz 
home to roost, a crowd of pilots and 
mechanics gathers before the hangars. 
All gaze anxiously into the northeastern 
sky. The captain paces up and down 
— though he has flown four hours, he 
will not eat or drink till he has news of 
his pilots. Jean is missing, and Charlot, 
and Marcel. Night is drawing on — 
the sky flushes and fades, and faces are 
growing just a trifle grave. 

Suddenly a man shouts and points, 
— Jean’s mechanician, — and high up 
in the darkening east we see three 
specks— the missing combat patrol. 
Next moment the hoarse drone of their 
motors reaches our ears; the sound 
ceases; in great curving glides they de- 
scend on the aerodrome. We hear the 
hollow whistling of their planes, see 
them, one after another, clear the trees 
at ninety miles an hour, dip, straighten, 
and rush toward us, a yard above the 
grass. A slight bumping jar, a half- 
stop, and each motor gives tongue 


again in short bursts. as the pilots taxi- 
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across to the hangars, snapping the 
spark on and off. 

Then a grand scamper to crowd 
around our half-frozen comrades, who 
descend stiffly from their ‘zincs,’ and 
tell of their adventures, while mechan- 
ics pull off their fur boots and combina- 
tions. Other ‘mecanos’ are examining 
the machines for bullet- and shrapnel- 
holes — often a new wing is needed, 
or a new propeller; sometimes a cable 
is cut half through. Snatches of talk 
(unintelligible outside the ‘fancy’) reach 
one; we, of course, know only the 
French, but the R.F.C. stuff is equally 
cryptic. 

‘Spotted him at four thousand eight, 
“piqued” on him, got under his tail, 
did a chaudelle, got in a good rafale, did 
a glissade, went into a vrille, and lost so 
much height I could not catch him 
again.’ 

An R.F.C. man would say, ‘Spotted 
him at forty-eight hundred, dove on 
him, got under his tail, did a zoom, got 
in a good burst, did a side-slip, went 
into a spin,’ etc. I may say that ‘chau- 
delle’ or ‘zoom’ means a sudden, very 
steep leap upward (limited in length 
and steepness by the power and speed 
of the machine). Some of our latest ma- 
chines will do the most extraordinary 
feats in this line — things that an old 
experienced pilot in America would 
have to see to believe. A ‘glissade’ is a 
wing-slip to the side, and down; a 
‘vrille’ is a spinning nose-dive. 

Among the younger pilots are several 
who entertain spectators with all sorts 
of acrobatic feats over the aerodrome. 
A fine exhibition of skill and courage, 
but foolish at times — especially after 
a fight, when vital parts may be danger- 
ously weakened by bullet-holes. Too 
much acrobacy strains and weakens the 
strongest aeroplane. I believe in doing 
just enough to keep your hand in, as in 
fights you are forced to put enough un- 
usual stresses on your bus. 
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I hope to know very soon whether or 
not we are to be transferred to the 
American army. The long delay has 
worked hardships on a good many of 
us, as of course no pilot could begin to 
live on the pay we get. The Franco- 
American Flying-Corps fund (for 
which, I believe, we must thank the 
splendid generosity of Mr. Vanderbilt) 
has helped immensely in the past, but 
some of the boys are in hard straits 
now. I hope we shall be transferred, be- 
cause the pay will make us self-support- 
ing, and any American would rather be 
in U.S. uniform nowadays, in spite of 
the bully way the French treat us, and 
our liking for our French comrades, 
with whom it will be a wrench to part. 

The point regarding our present pay 
is this: all French aviators are volun- 
teers, knowing conditions in the air- 
service beforehand. Before volunteer- 
ing, therefore, they arrange for the 
necessary private funds; if not avail- 
able, they keep out of flying. We get 
two and a half francs a day (as against 
five sous in the infantry), but on the 
other hand, weare lodged, and forced by 
tradition to live, like officers. It is fine 
for the chap who has a little something 
coming in privately, but tough for the 
one who is temporarily or permanently 
‘broke.’ 

Our boys are going to do splendid 
things over here. Everywhere one sees 
discipline, efficiency, and organization 
that make an American’s chest go out. 
The first slackness (unavoidable at the 
start of a huge and unfamiliar job) has 
completely disappeared. People at 
home should know of all this as quickly 
and as much in detail as expedient: 
they are giving their money and their 
flesh and blood, and prompt and racy 
news helps wonderfully to hearten and 
stimulate those whose duty is at home. 

For myself, there is nowhere and no- 
body I would rather be at present than 
here and a pilot. No man in his senses 
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could say he enjoyed the war; but as it 
must be fought out, I would rather be 
in aviation than any other branch. A 
pleasant life, good food, good sleep, and 
two to four hours a day in the air. After 
four hours (in two spells) over the lines, 
constantly alert and craning to dodge 
scandalously accurate shells and sud- 
denly appearing Boches, panting in the 
thin air at 20,000 feet, the boys are, I 
think, justified in calling it a day. I 
have noticed that the coolest men are a 
good bit let down after a dogged ma- 
chine-gun fight far up in the rarefied 
air. It may seem soft to an infantry- 
man — twenty hours of sleep, eating, 
and loafing; but in reality the airman 
should be given an easy time outside 
of flying. 

I was unfortunate enough to smash a 
beautiful new machine yesterday. Not 
my fault; but it makes one feel rot- 
ten to see a bright splendid thing one 
has begun to love strewn about the 
landscape. Some wretched little wire, 
or bit of dirt where it was not wanted, 
made my engine stop dead, and a forced 
landing in rough country full of woods 
and ditches is no joke. I came whizzing 
down to the only available field, turned 
into the wind, only to see dead ahead 
a series of hopeless ditches which would 
have made a frightful end-over-end 
crash. Nothing to do but pull her up a 
few feet and sail over, risking a loss of 
speed. I did this, and ‘pancaked’ fairly 
gently, but had to hit ploughed ground 
across the furrow. The poor ‘coucou’ 
— my joy and pride — was wrecked, 
and I climbed, or rather dropped, out, 
with nothing worse than a sore head, 
where the old bean hit the carlingue. 
Now all the world looks gray, though 
our captain behaved like the splendid 
chap he is about it: not a word of the 
annoyance he must have felt. 

The very finest motors, of course, do 
stop on occasions. Better luck, I hope, 
from now on. 
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BY HENRY P. TALBOT 


I 


Soon after the opening of hostilities, 
this world-war was referred to by cer- 
tain writers as ‘a chemists’ war.’ While 
this phrase, like many of its kind, im- 
plies too much, it gives appropriate 
emphasis to the part which the chem- 
ists are playing in the great struggle. 

Ever since the tension of the bow- 
string as a means of propelling project- 
iles was displaced by the expansive 
force of the highly heated gases gener- 
ated by explosives, the chemist has had 
to assume a large responsibility for the 
successful supply of fighting materials 
and the outwitting of the enemy. With 
the progress of the centuries, this re- 
sponsibility has grown in intensity and 
has become so ramified as to include 
the development, not only of explo- 
sives, but also of projectors and pro- 
jectiles, the production of an endless 
variety of materials for use at the front, 
and the equally important task of pro- 
viding for the maintenance of adequate 
food-supplies, and of necessary indus- 
trial activity at home. 

And to all this has now been added a 
task which, in view of our general be- 
lief in an honorable regard for interna- 
tional conventions, had been looked 
upon as outside all bounds of probabil- 
ity, namely, that of pitting our best 
brains against those of the enemy, for 
the discovery of more and more insidi- 
ous and cruelly poisonous gases, and of 
methods to protect our own brave 
fighters from each new and more vi- 
cious device of our opponents. How- 


ever much we may condemn gas-war- 
fare as unsportsmanlike, and deplore 
the} expenditure of intellectual effort 
which it is demanding, we must play 
the game, and in this phase the war is 
preéminently ‘a chemists’ war.’ 

The importance of the chemist in our 
own military organization has been def- 
initely recognized by the creation of a 
Chemical Service Section of the Nation- 
al Army, with a lieutenant-colonel as 
its ranking officer, and provision for a 
personnel of about 1300 officers and 
men. The important functions of this 
section are the correlation of informa- 
tion accumulated at home and at the 
front, and the induction into chemical 
service of drafted men with chemical 
training. The establishment of this sec- 
tion not only is a distinct step forward 
in the interests of military service, 
but affords a too-long delayed recog- 
nition of the parity in importance of 
chemical engineering with that of the 
other and older engineering professions. 

Among our allies it is known to be 
true, and among our enemies it must 
be true, that chemists are almost to a 
man throwing their whole and best en- 
ergies into the solution of war-problems. 
Plans are already maturing for the re- 
cruiting of the forces of our allies by 
sending men to their chemical labora- 
tories, as well as to fight in the field. 

If the chemist is concerned with the 
problem of feeding the guns of the ex- 
peditionary forces, he is no less. con- 
cerned with a problem which has be- 
come equally serious, that of feeding 
the bodies of the fighting men, and of 
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those of the entire population of the 
allied nations. Conservation and the 
regulations of our food-administrators 
are topics of daily thought and conver- 
sation. With these affairs the chemist 
has much to do, through the improve- 
ment of the preparation of food-stuffs 
and by providing safeguards against 
frauds and against the general intro- 
duction of insufficient dietaries. 

But, besides conservation, there must 
be stimulation in production of food- 
stuffs, notably through intensive agri- 
culture. It has been stated that a re- 
duction of the cost of soluble nitrogen 
compounds to a price comparable with 
that prevailing in Germany before the 
war, would add a billion dollars to the 
annual value of our crops. The signifi- 
cance of this statement to-day does 
not, of course, lie in the increase in 
monetary worth, but in what it would 
represent as a war-resource. This phase 
of the chemists’ problem is, moreover, 
closely linked with that of the ammu- 
nition-supply. Nitric acid and ammo- 
nia are necessary for both ammuni- 
tions and fertilizers, and the failure to 
maintain an adequate supply of both 
would be fatal to the success of any of 
the warring nations. 


II 


An explosion is the result of the rapid 
generation of gases which are at the 
same time highly heated, causing them 
to expand with great force, in accord- 
ance with well-recognized principles of 
physics. If, for example, a flame is ap- 
plied to a mixture of illuminating gas 
and air, the temperature of the gas- 
mixture at a point near the flame is 
raised to the so-called ignition point, 
chemical combination ensues, and new 
and highly heated gaseous products re- 
sult. If the gas-mixture is confined, the 
confining walls are often disrupted. 

The explosives in common use differ 
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from the mixture just described, in that 
they are not gaseous at the start. They 
are sometimes liquids, but are gener- 
ally solids, and are made up of bodies 
which, when they are subjected to heat, 
or to certain sorts of shock, promptly 
go to pieces, yielding mostly gaseous 
products and liberating large quanti- 
ties of heat. Almost without exception 
these explosives are made by the action 
of nitric acid upon such materials as 
glycerine, cellulose (absorbent cotton is 
nearly pure cellulose), or certain ma- 
terials, like toluene, derived from the 
heating of soft coals out of contact with 
the air, as in the production of illumi- 
nating gas. They are among the so- 
called ‘intermediates’ from coal tars. 

While to the casual observer the 
breaking down of the various explo- 
sives would appear to proceed prac- 
tically instantaneously in all cases, ac- 
curate measurements show that there 
are appreciable differences in the rates 
of decomposition, and these differences 
determine the type of usefulness of a 
particular explosive. For example, a 
mixture of gasolene vapor and air is an 
efficient mixture for the development 
of power as applied to the piston of the 
engine of an automobile; whereas a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, while 
developing greater explosive force, does 
so with such rapidity that this energy 
cannot be effectively taken up by the 
mechanism of such an engine, and is 
wasted as a dangerous disruptive force 
on the walls of the cylinder. An explo- 
sive which is designed to produce a | 
maximum of disruptive effect, as in | 
shells, mines, or torpedoes, or in sap- jf 
ping or mining operations, must be of | 
the rapid type known as a ‘high explo- | 
sive.’ A propellant, on the other hand, | 


must be of such a character that the | 


decomposition goes on with progress- § 
ively increasing rapidity, thus steadily 
increasing the pressure developed be- | 
hind the projectile, until it acquires }) 
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its maximum velocity at the moment 
when it leaves the barrel of the gun. 

To the chemist belongs the responsi- 
bility for the scientific development 
and improvement of these explosives. 
The problems are many-sided. It is not 
enough to produce materials which, in 
a qualitative sense, exhibit properties 
which would class them with one or the 
other of the types of explosives just 
outlined: their effects must be quanti- 
tatively measured, and must be capa- 
ble of exact reproduction at will. This 
is rigidly true of the propellants, upon 
the performance of which the accurate 
placing of shells, when the range has 
been determined, absolutely depends. 
The limitations laid down in the speci- 
fications for such explosives permit but 
a very small percentage of variation in 
the pressure produced in the chamber 
of the gun. This uniformity, in turn, 
can be attained only by the most rigid 
scientific control of the manufacturing 
operations by the chemist, and the ut- 
most care in guarding against subse- 
quent deterioration during the interval 
between manufacture and use. Indeed, 
the latter phase of the problem is one 
of great significance. Explosives are, 
almost or quite without exception, com- 
posed of substances which are endo- 
thermic in character: that is, heat en- 
ergy is absorbed when they are formed, 
and this heat is liberated when they 
decompose. Heat, moreover, acceler- 
ates all chemical changes. Hence, if 
any (even a very small) part of an ex- 
plosive mass begins to break down from 
any cause, the heat liberated promotes 
the rapidity of the change, and this, in 
turn, is communicated to neighboring 
portions, until the entire mass may be 
involved and destroyed. 

So far as it is humanly possible to do 
so, all exciting causes must be foreseen 
and forestalled; and the lack of stability 
during storage has necessitated the dis- 
| carding of many materials otherwise of 
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great promise. Moreover, apparently 
slight variations in conditions of manu- 
facture, due to ignorance or careless- 
ness, may result in an imperfect product, 
which will begin to undergo spon- 
taneous decomposition in storage, with 
a final result like that outlined above. 
Conditions such as these have been the 
cause of many mysterious explosions. 

As an instance of extreme instability, 
the behavior of a substance known as 
nitrogen iodide may be cited. This 
compound explodes with great violence 
if touched with a feather, — a literal 
instance of being ‘tickled to death,’ — 
and often it is exploded by the mere 
friction of the air when moved from one 
spot to another. Such sensitiveness as 
this obviously places a substance out- 
side the bounds of practical usefulness; 
but all explosives are, in the very na- 
ture of the case, unstable, and their 
preservation involves the study of fac- 
tors which differ from this case in de- 
gree rather than in kind. 

To attain the extreme velocities and 
the enormous ranges concerning which 
we almost daily find our credulity taxed 
to its limit, it is obvious that the tem. 
peratures and pressures developed with- 
in the chambers and barrels of the 
heavy guns must be very high. As has 
already been pointed out, both must be 
known within small limits, and be pro- 
ducible at will. Stimulated by these 
great temperatures, the products of de- 
composition of the explosives exert an 
erosive action upon the interior of the 
chamber and barrel of the gun, and 
soon injure and ultimately destroy the 
rifling. It is this, with the effect of 
temperature on the steel itself, which 
limits the life of the guns; and it is, 
again, the chemist’s task so to choose 
his materials, for both the fabric of the 
gun and the explosive charge, that 
there shall be a minimum of erosion 
with a maximum of ballistic efficiency. 

Nitroglycerine is doubtless the most 
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generally known, by name at least, 
among the high explosives. It was first 
manufactured on a large scale by Alfred 
Nobel, of peace-prize fame. It soon 
proved to be a treacherous substance 
to transport in liquid form; but Nobel 
found that the risk could be greatly re- 
duced if the liquid is absorbed in a 
silicious earth. Nowadays wood-pulp 
and other absorbent materials are em- 
ployed, and constitute what is known 
as dynamite. But nitroglycerine, ifused 
alone as a bursting-charge for shells, 
has not proved itself to be satisfactory, 
and has been displaced by such materials 
as picric acid, and, notably, trini- 
trotoluene, which is frequently desig- 
nated as T.N.T. This substance is dis- 
tinctly less unstable. It can be melted 
and poured into shells without danger. 
Picric acid also may be handled with- 
out great risk, when pure. It tends, 
however, to react upon metals, with 


the formation of derivatives of picric 
acid (picrates), which are treacherous, 
and this circumstance has led to serious 


explosions. While trinitrotoluene is 
somewhat less powerful than picricacid, 
its use is more general at present. 

Recently it has been found possible 
to secure excellent results from an ex- 
plosive called ‘amatol,’ which is made 
by mixing with T.N.T. a considerable 
amount (even as high as eighty-five per 
cent) of ammonium nitrate. This com- 
mon and apparently innocent labora- 
tory reagent becomes an effective dis- 
ruptive agent when its decomposition 
is once started by the explosion of the 
admixed trinitrotoluene. Aluminum 
powder, which in burning generates an 
exceptionally large amount of heat, is 
also sometimes added, and this mixture 
is called ‘ammonal.’ 

The raw materials from which picric 
acid and trinitrotoluene are made are 
phenol, or carbolic acid, and toluene. 
Both are constituents of the tar result- 
ing from the heating of soft coals in re- 
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torts, to produce illuminating gas and 
coke. Great quantities of coke are used 
in the production of iron and steel; but, 
in the past, much of this has been made 
in what are known as ‘ bee-hive’ ovens, 
from which the volatile products from 
the heating of the coal, including phenol 
and toluene, escaped into the air. At 
the present time, much progress has 
been made in the construction of closed 
retorts for the coking of these coals, 
thus making it possible to collect the 
volatile products. By this means the 
available supply of toluene is much in- 
creased. Under the best of conditions, 
however, some toluene, on account of 
its volatility, passes on with the illu- 
minating gas, and auxiliary plants are 
now being installed in some of the 
larger cities to strip this toluene from 
the gas before it passes to the mains. 
Picric acid is chemically known as 
trinitrophenol. Phenol is more com- 
monly called carbolic acid. While phe- 
nol is found in coal tar, the amount is 
not sufficient to provide an adequate 
supply to meet the demand for picric 
acid; and to meet the deficiency, it is 
necessary to resort to the synthetic 
preparation of carbolic acid from ben- 
zene (benzol), which is a somewhat 
more abundant constituent of coal tar. 
The synthetic processes employed are 
akin to those which the chemist uses to 
transform the ill-smelling and unsightly 
coal tar into the varied dye-stuffs which 
add so much to the cheerfulness of life, 
or into the synthetic drugs upon which 
physicians rely for the alleviation of 
pain and for the maintenance of anti- 
septic conditions in home and hospital. 
The handling of both picric acid and 
trinitrotoluene, while reasonably safe if 
intelligently done, so far as danger from 
explosion goes, has other disagreeable 
features. The operatives gradually ab- 
sorb the material into the circulatory 
system, and in time it acts as a poison. 
The trinitrotoluene eventually affects 
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the liver, and jaundice ensues, withsuch 
intensity that the operators often turn 
a bright yellow. These cases are not 
infrequently fatal, and all are serious 
and of long duration, with doubtful 
final issue. In England thousands of 
women are engaged in the shell-fill- 
ing plants, and they have shown great 
courage and loyalty in taking their 
share in this work, in the face of in- 
evitable disfigurement, or permanent 
disablement. 


Ill 


But the problem of the explosive 
shell does not end with the mere selec- 
tion of a material to fill it. If its mis- 
sion is to shower the enemy with shrap- 
nel, the chemist must so choose his 
exploding charge as to give efficiency in 
force and distribution; if the shell is to 
destroy barbed-wire entanglements, its 
fragments upon bursting must be rela- 
tively large and heavy, which means 
a different shell-design and bursting- 
charge. The gas-shells, referred to lat- 
er, also present many peculiar prob- 
lems, and there are doubtless many 
more, peculiar to torpedoes and mines. 

Among the modern explosives, gun- 
powder has lost its former prestige. In 
its development of explosive force it 
lies between the high explosives, like 
nitroglycerine, on the one hand, and 
smokeless powders on the other. Gun- 
powder fell from its former high estate 
largely because it gives aid and com- 
fort to the enemy by enabling him to 
locate the guns of his opponent by the 
smoke which it produces. 

In the search for a smokeless powder, 
that is, for an explosive which on de- 
composition would yield only gaseous 
products, attention was first turned to 
gun-cotton, or nitrocellulose. Raw cot- 
ton may be chemically treated for the 
removal of nearly all materials except 
what is chemically known as cellulose. 
It is similar to starch and sugar in its 
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chemical character, and explosives can 
be made also from these latter materials, 
although none are of much importance. 
The cotton, after such chemical treat- 
ment, is like the familiar absorbent cot- 
ton. If this is treated with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, it is convert- 
ed into nitrocellulose, a material which 
is, incidentally, used in the manufacture 
of celluloid, in the dressing of patent 
leather, and in collodion. 

Indeed, it has been made a reproach 
to the chemist, that he has allowed his 
art, which first brought carbolic acid to 
the surgeon’s aid, and collodion (liquid 
court-plaster) to protect our wounds, 
to be turned to the production, from 
these same materials, of death-dealing 
explosives. But, as Dr. Baekeland has 
pointed out, it would be equally logical 
to condemn the art of printing, because 
it has been, and may be, used for the 
dissemination of lies and calumnies. 

After washing and drying, which re- 
quire great care, nitrocellulose is capa- 
ble of use as an explosive. Curiously, 
the microscopic structure of the cotton 
is hardly altered by this treatment. It 
has the same open texture, and, if 
ignited, or detonated, the decomposi- 
tion proceeds through the mass with 
such rapidity that nitrocellulose, thus 
prepared, proves to be a high explosive 
rather than a propellant, and is so used 
to-day in considerable quantities. But 
it has been found that, if nitrocellulose 
is dissolved in some solvent, or mixed 
with enough solvent to cause gelatiniza- 
tion, the resulting product, on drying, 
has the desired properties of a pro- 
pellant: that is, it decomposes rela- 
tively slowly. Still later, it was found 
that admixtures of nitroglycerine with 
nitrocellulose gave desirable results, 
and the smokeless powders of to-day, 
known by various trade names, such 
as cordite, poudre B, etc., are blended 
mixtures, the composition of which is 
determined only after the most careful 
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laboratory and ballistic tests. Each 
type of gun, from the small arm to the 
largest cannon, requires exact and ex- 
tensive study. In these investigations, 
again, the chemist is indispensable. 

A smokeless powder, if ignited in the 
open air, burns relatively slowly. A 
stick of it may safely be held in the 
fingers until nearly consumed; but at 
the high pressure and temperatures 
within the guns, this combustion pro- 
ceeds with relatively great velocity. 
The smokeless powders are usually ig- 
nited by a primer, which is frequently a 
small charge of black gunpowder. Most 
other explosives are fired by means of 
fulminates, the most common being 
mercury fulminate, which is made from 
mercury, nitric acid, and alcohol. These 
fulminates explode by friction, or a 
blow, and produce sufficient heat lo- 
cally to detonate the explosive charge. 
The fulminates are sensitive rather than 
powerful. They demand the greatest 
caution in both manufacture and sub- 
sequent handling. They must explode 
with unerring accuracy when struck by 
the exploding mechanism, as is evident 
in the case of the machine-guns used 
on aeroplanes, the firing mechanism of 
which is so synchronized with the revo- 
lutions of the driving shaft, that the 
bullets pass between the blades of the 
propellers when the latter are revolving 
rapidly, and the slightest retardation 
in firing would be attended by fatal 
results. 


IV 


It is within the bounds of truth to 
assert that the changes in both muni- 
tions and ammunition which have taken 
place since the beginning of the war 
have equaled or exceeded those of pre- 
ceding centuries. The rapidity of de- 
velopment, and the adaptation to these 
constantly changing conditions and de- 
mands, have been equally marvelous 
among all the warring nations; and 
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these changes are still going on to an 
extent which makes assertions of to- 
day almost obsolete to-morrow. But 
in no particular has this been so true as 
in the gas-warfare which has assumed 
an importance scarcely secondary to 
the use of explosives and missiles. 

The first gas-attack was of the so- 
called ‘drift-gas’ type. Chlorine gas 
was discharged in quantity from the 
enemy trenches, and was carried by a 
favoring wind over the allied trenches, 
with disastrous results. Chlorine is a 
heavy gas, green in color and exceed- 
ingly irritating to the membranes of 
the air-passages, even at great dilution. 
This gas may be liquefied under high 
pressure in steel cylinders; and great 
numbers of these cylinders were placed 
at intervals of a few feet along the front 
of the enemy trenches, and pipes laid 
outside, opening toward the trenches of 
the Allies. The gas was simultaneously 
discharged from these openings, and 
with a light wind it held close to the 
ground. The effect was nothing less 
than appalling. It is said that, had the 
enemy realized the full effect of this 
gas-attack and followed it up, they 
could have pushed completely through 
the Allied lines. It is probable that 
they were not themselves adequately 
protected against the gas, and were un- 
certain as to what they would find in 
the gassed area. 

This attack, marking, as it did, a 
new and evil epoch in military affairs, 
produced first a feeling of incredu- 
lity, which, however, soon gave place to 
the utmost exertions to devise means 
of protection, and later to devise varied 
and more vicious materials for offen- 
sive use in this relentless form of war 
fare. Drift-gas attacks, while still em 
ployed, have largely given place to 
gas shells, which are fired from guns o 
mortars, or used as hand-grenades. The 
shells which have been used contain as 
much as six pounds of materials whic 
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are themselves easily volatile, or are 
atomized by the bursting of the shell, 
and thus impregnate the atmosphere 
around the spots at which they explode. 
They can, of course, be placed with the 
same accuracy as a shrapnel or other 
explosive shell, and such gas-shells are 
now used in great numbers before an 
attack in force, and are also intermin- 
gled with the explosive shells during an 
attack. Because of the penetration of 
the gases into dug-outs and gun-shel- 
ters which are practically proof against 
missiles, positions may be captured and 
gun-crews put out of action after with- 
standing long periods of bombardment. 

Nearly all the materials employed 
in gas-warfare will produce fatal results 
if inhaled in sufficient concentration, 
and the aim of the warring chemists is 
to devise new gases which will pass 
through the masks in use by the enemy 
before they can be detected and the 
troops safeguarded, when such safe- 
guarding is possible. Certain gases 
have, however, for their more imme- 
diate object, the irritation of the eyes 
(the lachrymatory gases, one part in a 
million of air being effective), tempo- 
rarily blinding the victim; others are 
designed for the irritation of the nose 
(the ‘sneeze-gases’), making it almost 
impossible for the fighter to overcome 
the tendency to throw off his mask; and 
others again, for the production of burns 
when in contact with the flesh, which 
are of a most distressing character, and, 
even if they do not cause death, inca- 
pacitate the victim for service for a 
period of months. The last-named 
gases are likewise toxic and lachryma- 
tory to a high degree. The so-called 
“mustard-gas,’ a compound somewhat 
similar in character to mustard-oil, but 
far more of an irritant, has proved par- 
ticularly destructive, and doubtless ac- 
counts for many of the casualties in 
recent attacks. The mustard-gas is dis- 
charged in liquid form and penetrates 
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ordinary clothing, even if the masks 
prevent its inhalation. It also saturates 
the ground, and troops taking shelter in 
shell-holes are often burned by contact 
with this ground. 

It is often true that the harmful 
effect of the poison gases when inhaled 
is not immediate, but is the result of a 
slow interaction between the moisture 
of the lungs and thechemical employed. 
One, methyl sulphate, for example, 
yields wood-alcohol, a violent poison, 
and sulphuric acid. The men are fre- 
quently incapacitated hours after a gas- 
attack which at the time appeared to 
have been without serious result. The 
physiological effects are usually insidi- 
ous and cruel. Smoke-shells containing 
“sneeze-gas’ are sometimes first used, 
and these are immediately followed by 
shells containing violently toxic gases. 
If the men are affected by the ‘sneeze- 
gas’ before the masks are put on, it is 
very difficult for them to keep them 
on, because of the continued parox- 
ysms of sneezing. 

Chlorine itself is now comparatively 
seldom used alone, but nearly all the poi- 
son gases are compounds containing 
chlorine, and the ability to supply ade- 
quate quantities of this gas, which is 
obtained by the electrolysis of a solu- 
tion of table salt, is an important factor 
in the prosecution of the war. The 
processes for its production have been 
well worked out by the electrochemist. 
It is a question of installation of ade- 
quate large-scale apparatus. 

The task of the chemist naturally re- 
solves itself into the development of 
protective and preventive devices (the 
defensive side), and the devising of new 
toxic gases (the offensive side). At the 
time of the first gas-attack the Allied 
forces were without any means of pro- 
tection, since, although some inkling of 
a possible use of poison gases had been 
obtained, it was not believed that those 
provisions of international agreements 
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which were intended to eliminate such 
practices would be violated. 

Only the simplest expedients could be 
immediately employed. After a num- 
ber of gas-attacks in April and May, 
1915, there were few attacks until De- 
cember, 1915, and in that interval, with 
incredible rapidity, comparatively effi- 
cient masks were devised and manufac- 
tured, and these are being constantly 
perfected. But even at best, they are 
a serious handicap to the activities of 
the men, and much of the efficiency of 
gas-warfare comes from the depressing 
effect of wearing the masks for long 
periods. This is known as ‘neutraliza- 
tion’ of the opposing infantry force; 
and even if it constituted only an an- 
noyance, it would be remarkably effect- 
ive. When, for example, ammunition 
and supplies have to be brought to the 
front, there are almost inevitably ex- 
posed points, or cross-roads, where 
great confusion of traffic occurs. These 
spots are frequently discovered by the 
enemy, and by planting a few gas- 
shells in the vicinity, the workers are 
obliged to don their masks, which, in 
these night operations makes confusion 
worse confounded, and may even cause 
serious embarrassment in the delivery 
of needed supplies. 

The masks now used are nearly all 
of the canister type: that is, the in- 
haled air is drawn in through a canister 
containing certain materials which will 
react with, or absorb, the gases before 
they enter the mask itself. This mask 
consists of a close-fitting fabric, con- 
taining usually more or less rubber in 
its structure, and held in place by elas- 
tic straps over the head. The exhaled 
breath escapes from the mask through 
a rubber valve which opens only from 
pressure from the inside. The time al- 
lowed to put on the mask, when slung 
by a strap from the neck, is under ten 
seconds. It is carried in a canvas case, 
and when the forces are within two 
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miles of the front, they are required to 
wear the outfit in the ‘alert’ position, 
ready for instant use, night and day. 

An important feature which has been 
the occasion of much scientific study is 
the eye-piece of the masks, to avoid 
dimming from the moisture accumu- 
lating within. Anti-dimming prepara- 
tions have been found, and lately, as 
the result of many experiments, mate- 
rials devised which reduce this diffi- 
culty to a minimum, under ordinary 
conditions of use. 

Great improvements have been made 
in the effectiveness of the absorbent 
material used in the canisters, and this, 
in turn, has increased several fold the 
general efficiency which it was possible 
to attain at the time when the manu- 
facture of the masks was first under- 
taken, and hence to diminish the 


amount of material to be placed in the 
canisters. The significance of this will 


be understood when it is realized that 
there is a considerable friction to over- 
come when the inhaled air is drawn 
through the canister. This was so great 
in the earlier masks, that it made nec- 
essary a suction on the part of the 
wearer of the mask equal to that re- 
quired to raise a column of water in a 
tube to a height of six inches; an effort 
not incomparable with that made by 
many asthmatic sufferers to draw air 
into the lungs. This frictional resist- 
ance has been materially lessened by 
the improvement in the protective ma- 
terials, and every reduction, however 
slight, is a great boon to the troops. 
The materials used in the canisters 
are selected to react with gases of an 
acid character, and with those capable 
of destruction by oxidation, a process 
like that generally known as combus- 
tion. Much reliance is, however, placed 
upon the absorptive power toward gas- 
es exhibited by many poroussubstances, 
notably, high grades of charcoal. The 
principle is the same as that utilized in 
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the ‘charcoal filters’ sometimes at- 
tached to our faucets to clarify water- 
supplies. 

Of late a new problem has been pre- 
sented, because of the use of gases in 
the form of ‘smoke-clouds,’ which easily 
pass through the protective materials 
contained in the canisters. This has 
necessitated the addition of another 
filtering medium, and has necessarily 
added somewhat to the resistance to 
be overcome. 

How serious this ‘neutralization’ of 
troops through the continuous wearing 
of masks may be, is illustrated by the 
conditions which obtained before one 
of the recent violent attacks on the 
Western Front. It has been stated that 
the enemy fired gas-shells (mainly mus- 
tard-gas) at the rate of two hundred 
thousand shells per day for four days, 
each shell probably averaging about 
five pounds of material. While the gas- 
masks will protect the wearer from the 
inhalation of this gas, they must have 
required one or more renewals during 
this period. This attack was followed 
by a smoke-cioud attack which neces- 
sitated the use of the extension filters, 
thus subjecting the troops to added 
labor in breathing, after days of con- 
stant use of the mask. The physical 
strain under such conditions cannot fail 
to have been severe. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that the enemy was al- 
lowed to spend his time in full comfort. 

As a means of detecting the approach 
of a toxic gas, canaries and white mice 
are placed in the trenches, as they are 
peculiarly sensitive to these chemicals 
and show signs of distress from dilu- 
tions which are unnoticed by man, espe- 
cially when the gasesare nearly odorless. 

Of the offensive side of this gas-war 
it is obvious that little can properly be 
made public. There is reason to be- 
lieve that our American chemists are 
making valuable contributions in this 
field. 
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Another type of gas-problem is that 
presented by the necessity for protec- 
tion against the gases resulting from 
the explosion of shells aboard our war- 
vessels, and from those gases which is- 
sue from the guns when the chambers 
are opened for recharging. To this must 
also be added the risk from poison-gas 
shells which may be so designed as to 
penetrate armor-plate before explosion. 
Carbon monoxide is a notable constitu- 
ent of these gases. So long as the ven- 
tilating systems are intact, the men in 
the turrets (where the guns are situ- 
ated) are protected; but in the event of 
damage to such systems, other pro- 
tection, in the form of masks, is needed. 

Again, the submarines present a se- 
ries of problems. For example, the 
presence of hydrogen, which may es- 
cape from the storage-batteries and 
will easily form explosive mixtures with 
air, must be promptly detected. These 
are but two of many similar problems 
coming from the navy with which the 
chemist is busy and for which solutions 
have been found. 

Much has been done in the produc- 
tion of efficient smoke-screens for use 
in the trenches, and notably as a pro- 
tection against submarine attack. The 
chemists have perfected devices by 
which combinations of chemicals are 
used to produce clouds of remarkable 
density, some white, some black, which 
hang for a considerable period above 
land or water, and effectually obscure 
what is going on behind them. 

To determine the accuracy of artil- 
lery fire, it is necessary for the aerial 
watchers to be able to trace the path 
of a portion of the shells by day or by 
night. This may be accomplished by 
attaching to some of the shells inflam- 
mable materials — phosphorus for ex- 
ample, which is ignited when the shell 
leaves the gun and leaves a trail of fire 
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at night, or of white smoke by day; or 
the point at which they land may be 
indicated by a similar phenomenon, 
taking place at the moment of impact. 
Aircraft of the type of the Zeppelins, 
or the observation balloons, are filled 
with hydrogen, and it is to this that 
their great vulnerability is largely due. 
Incendiary bullets, carrying inflamma- 
ble materials, on piercing the envelopes 
of these craft, ignite the hydrogen, and 
destruction follows. Bullets and shells 
used in anti-aircraft guns must also be 
traced to determine the effectiveness of 
an attack, and this is accomplished in 
a similar way. 

If the advent of a ‘safe and sane 
Fourth’ has served to restrict the activ- 
ity of the pyrotechnic industries in this 
country, the war has called into service 
the knowledge and skill of their chem- 
ists and operators. Signals for night 
use, and those that develop colored 
smokes for day use, incendiary bombs 
for the ignition of buildings and of 
grain-fields, and stars for the illumina- 
tion of battlefields, are among the many 
devices that must be produced in enor- 
mous quantities, and with the highest 
attainable degree of uniformity and 
reliability. Pyrotechnic research is to- 
day an important division of the work 
which is going on in various laborato- 
ries throughout the country. The edu- 
cational institutions and many indi- 
viduals and business organizations 
have placed their facilities at the com- 
mand of the government, and in these 
laboratories, as well as in those of the 
government itself, a large corps of chem- 
ical investigators is busy with the study 
of the methods of safeguarding our 
forces against gas-attacks, and in per- 
fecting procedures which will lead to 
the production of those toxic gases 
which have already proved effective, 
as well as of such new ones as may give 
promise of even more deadly effects. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
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that we in the United States were con- 
fronted with a most serious situation 
with respect to dye-stuffs at the begin- 
ning of this war, on account of our de- 
pendence upon imported colors. This 
situation has been splendidly met by 
the chemists of the country. But the 
situation was serious in other coun- 
tries also, for the demand for dyes for 
uniforms was made on an unprecedent- 
ed scale. The chemists in the Allied 
countries rose to the occasion, and pro- 
duced synthetic indigo for navy blue, 
using in part new processes, and also 
produced the necessary dyes for the 
khaki and olive-drab uniforms. This, 
although simple in the telling, involved 
extensive and intensive modifications 
of manufacturing processes and plants, 
and is fairly representative of many of 
the industrial crises which the chemist 
has been called upon to meet since the 
opening of the war. 

Whether the réle of the chemist in 
this war transcends in importance that 
of the members of other professions, to 
such an extent as to warrant the desig- 
nation ‘a chemists’ war,’ may reason- 
ably be questioned; but, there can be 
no doubt that the contributions of the 
chemist to the prosecution of the war, 
of which a few typical instances only 
have been outlined, fairly substantiate 
a claim to a position of great responsi- 
bility for its successful conduct, at home 
and in the field. Much has been done, 
and much must still be done. Mind 
must be pitted against mind while the 
struggle lasts; and when itends, and our 
country realizes, as it must if it expects 
to hold a dominating place in civiliza- 
tion and industry, that scientific meth- 
ods alone afford a sound basis for fed- 
eral and industrial development, the 
achievements of the chemist in the war 
should entitle him to increasing respect 
and to a highly responsible share in 
national life and in the councils of those 
who will direct our national policies. 
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BY ANDRE CHERADAME 


I HAVE already shown in these pages 
that Pangermanism, and the concrete 
plan resulting from it, constitute the 
fundamental, deep-rooted, and remote 
cause of the war. I propose now to 
explain why Pacifism has powerfully 
served the most vital German ambi- 
tions, and why it is to-day an effective 
cause of the prolongation of the war. 

Such a demonstration is most essen- 
tial. From the Russian Revolution of 
March, 1917, down to the beginning of 
the German offensive against the West- 
ern Front in March, 1918, a current of 
pacifism, feeble and uncertain at the 
outset, has rushed with constantly in- 
creasing violence through the Entente 
countries. The pacifists who are con- 
ducting this movement are not really 
very numerous; but they make a great 
noise. They have considerable re- 
sources at their disposal, and are incon- 
testably hard at work in influential 
circles among all the Allied nations. 

They have already shown themselves 
to be so audacious, despite the many 
events which enjoin silence upon them, 
that we are justified in thinking that 
they will become active again if the 
slackening of the German offensive sup- 
plies them with an excuse. It is indis- 
pensable, therefore, at so critical and 
decisive a juncture, to take precautions 
against the tremendous danger that 
may result from their action, by making 
a more complete acquaintance with it. 

While I now attack pacifism, it is 
impossible, I hope, for any one to at- 
tribute to me any hidden motive. For 
twenty years I did all that lay in my 


power to give warning of the danger, 
and thus to avoid war. If I take the 
pacifists to task now, it is because I am 
firmly convinced that, appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding, they are 
in reality, as I hope to prove, extremely 
dangerous enemies of Peace. 


I. PACIFISM BEFORE THE WAR 


The chief result secured by the paci- 
fists before the original German aggres- 
sion was to bring about in the countries 
now in alliance, a critical scrutiny of 
the foreign policy, characterized by 
unending concessions to the threaten- 
ing demands of the governing powers 
at Berlin and Vienna, which had fol- 
lowed one another in quick succession, 
especially since 1890. Unquestionably, 
in the minds of those responsible for 
them, these concessions were made with 
the object of maintaining peace; but 
for the reasons set forth below, which 
are even now but little known, these 
concessions, despite the laudable inten- 
tions of those who urged them, were so 
unreasonable that they resulted in en- 
couraging Austria and Gerraany to pur- 
sue the most immeasurably ambitious 
projects imaginable. 

Let us observe first of all that, in the 
twenty-five years before the war, two 
apparently opposed currents of thought 
were rife in Europe. On the one hand, 
the government of Berlin, carrying to 
its extreme limit the application of the 
Prussian militaristic theory, completed 
all material preparations for the crea- 
tion of Pan-Germany, and by means of 
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an energetic propaganda, made the 
whole German people morally ready to 
accept the various eventualities which 
should assure Prussianized Germany of 
universal domination. On the other 
hand, during precisely the same period, 
a powerful current of pacifism pressed 
the policy of disarmament in Great 
Britain, Russia, and France, with the 
result that the task of the Pangerman- 
ists was facilitated to an extraordinary 
degree. 

We must note that pacifism broke 
loose irrespective of the political char- 
acter of the states concerned; no less in 
constitutional monarchies like Great 
Britain, than in a republic like France 
and an autocratic empire like that of 
the Tsars. And we must note further, 


that in each of the present Allied coun- 
tries in Europe, pacifism was not a 
monopoly of the party in opposition, 
for it infected in greater or less degree 


sections of all parties. Pacifists were 
numerous even among members of the 
governments of the Entente countries: 
Lord Lansdowne, for instance, and Sir 
Edward Grey, who through so many 
years were in control of the foreign af- 
fairs of Great Britain, were notorious 
pacifists. Tsar Nicholas II, also, was 
a very active pacifist. Indeed, it was 
he who was the persistent organizer of 
the Hague Conferences, the results of 
which have been far different from 
those anticipated by their founder. 
Under the influence of pacifist ideas, 
the various acts which, in the view of 
the now Allied European governments, 
were concessions made to Germany 
with the object of assuring peace, but 
which in Berlin were regarded as moral 
surrenders inviting a progressive am- 
plification of Pangermanist demands, 
became so numerous, that I can men- 
tion only the more important instances. 
1. The facility with which the Rus- 
sia of 1890 to 1904 allowed herself to be 
diverted by German diplomacy from her 
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traditional policy in the Balkans, and 
to become involved, at the suggestion of 
Berlin, in the Far East and finally to 
be drawn into a disastrous war with 
Japan, so that in Eastern Europe the 
field was left open to Germany. 

2. The Franco-German treaty of 
November 4, 1911, by virtue of which 
France ceded 275,000 square kilome- 
tres of the French Congo to Germany, 
whereas, for all practical purposes, this 
treaty confirmed so irrevocably the 
German economic mortgage upon Mo- 
rocco, that on November 9, 1911, the 
treaty being signed, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg was able to announce, with 
perfect truth, in the Reichstag: — 

“We have given up nothing in Mo- 
rocco that we had not already given up, 
and we have secured an enlargement of 
our colonial domain. 

The fact is that France was so fast 
bound by this treaty, that it needed 
nothing less than the world-war to en- 
able her to construct in Morocco the 
telegraph lines and railways which the 
treaty forbade her to undertake, with- 
out the assent of Berlin, both to the 
actual construction of these works and 
even to the order of their construction. 

3. The lack of comprehension, truly 
extraordinary in its persistence, mani- 
fested alike by France, Great Britain, 
and Russia, of the matter of the Bag- 
dad Railway. And yet, as early as 
1900, it was obvious that that railway 
was destined to become the keystone of 
the whole German scheme of universal 
domination. 

Now, at the Potsdam interview in 
November, 1910, Nicholas IT definitive- 
ly assented to the construction of Ger- 
man railways in Turkey and their con- 
nection with those that Russia might 
build in Persia. 

On the other hand, in his sensational 
memoirs Prince Lichnowsky has dis- 
closed the fact that in 1912 and 1913 
Sir E. Grey made the immense conces- 
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sion of consenting benevolently to al- 
low the construction of German rail- 
way lines in the Ottoman Empire. By 
virtue of this Anglo-German agree- 
ment, the British economic zone of in- 
fluence was defined on the shore of the 
Persian Gulf and in the district of the 
Smyrna-Aidin railway. The French 
zone of influence comprised Syria and 
Russian Armenia. But the whole of 
Mesopotamia as far as Bassorah, — 
that is, the choice morsel the posses- 
sion of which assured the domination 
of the rest of the Ottoman Empire, — 
was recognized by Great Britain as the 
zone of German influence. Thus Sir 
E. Grey gratified to the full the Pan- 
germanist ambition by consenting to the 
building of the Hamburg—Bagdad line. 
It is plain, that, in acting thus, Sir 
E. Grey was guided by his insistent 
pacifism, and by the belief that, if the 
East were abandoned to Germany, she 
would leave the rest of the world at 
peace. Moreover, this conviction was 
widespread among the pacifist Social- 
ists of the East, with whom, as Prince 
Lichnowsky says, Sir E. Grey was sym- 
pathetic. Now, these pacifist Social- 
ists were generally of the opinion, with 
Sir E. Grey, that the best way to avoid 
war was to bow unresistingly to the will 
of Berlin. That is why many of them 
assented in advance, and quite expli- 
citly, to the German scheme of laying 
violent hands upon Central Europe and 
to the Hamburg—Persian Gulf line. 
Nothing could prove more conclu- 
sively the existence of this opinion than 
the following extract from a book pub- 
lished in 1913 by a prominent French 
Socialist, M. Marcel Sembat. This 
work, which has the curious title, Make 
a King; if not, Make Peace, deserves 
very special attention for two reasons. 
In the first place, M. Sembat discusses 
_the gravest questions with a knowledge 
and perspicacity whose mediocre extent 
is sufficiently indicated by this epigram: 


~ 


‘A twentieth-century war is decided in 
a week!’ Secondly, this book was in 
such entire accord with the wishes of 
the French pacifists, that, by August of 
the year of publication, it had reached 
its eighteenth edition — an unprece- 
dented success for a work of this sort. 
M. Sembat’s wonderful scheme for 
avoiding war may be summarized as an 
anticipatory, complete, and graceful 
surrender to the demands of Germany 
on all essential points. He therefore ad- 
vised the French to abandon definitive- 
ly all claim to Alsace-Lorraine. More- 
over, he declares, on page 145, — 


Bismarck left to Austria the famous 
watchword: ‘Drang nach Osten! On to the 
East!’ As a matter of elementary fore- 
sight, we should have congratulated our- 
selves on it. To the East? That will divert 
the German current from us. Would you 
prefer that it should flow toward the West? 
Bismarck points us to Tunis and Africa; 
he points the German people to the East; 
we are lucky not to come into collision with 
them. Are we satisfied? We are exasper- 
ated, mad with rage! For my part, I can 
imagine nothing more foolish than the 
frenzy that seizes us when Germany forms 
plans about Anatolia, or the road to Bag- 
dad, or all Asia Minor. I would say to her 
with all my heart, ‘Bon voyage!’ 


In his state of virgin ignorance, geo- 
graphical, ethnographical, economic, 
and psychological, M. Sembat did not 
suspect, any more than Sir E. Grey, 
that to give the East to Germany was 
to furnish her with the means of enslav- 
ing the West as well. Nor did the idea 
that the German seizure of Central 
Europe and the Balkans might very 
well reduce to slavery democratic peo- 
ples entitled to be free, give M. Sembat 
pause. Speaking of Russian interests 
in the Balkans, he assured the Tsar’s 
government beforehand that France 
‘refuses to draw the sword for Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, for the Serbian pig.’ 

Now, as we shall see, M. Sembat, in 
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1913, expressed opinions leading to 
practically the same results as those 
urged by M. Caillaux in 1916. In the 
speech for the prosecution made by the 
Military Governor of Paris on Decem- 
ber 10, 1917, against the former Presi- 
dent of the Council, the following lan- 
guage is attributed to M. Caillaux 
when he was in Italy, in December, 
1916, striving to induce France and 
Italy to make peace. 

All the costs of the war [he said] should be 
paid by Russia and the Balkans. Serbia 
will disappear and will have only what she 
deserves. Roumania, too, will disappear; 
that is unfortunate, but it is better that she 
should pay for the crash, than we. 


Thus, in 1916, in the midst of the 
war, M. Caillaux, to the intense indig- 
nation of France, recommended the 
same solution, to which the outgivings 
of M. Sembat, in 1913, in the midst of 
peace, actually pointed. Now at that 


precise time, in 1913, Sir E. Grey was 
working to gratify M. Sembat’s aspira- 
tions, since he graciously abandoned to 
Germany Mesopotamia as an exclusive 
sphere of influence. Thus Socialists like 
M. Sembat, who represented truly the 
dominant opinions of their party, and 
governing statesmen like Sir E. Grey, 
were absolutely agreed as to the gen- 
eral line of conduct to be followed. 

In view of the incontestable facts 
established by the Lichnowsky mem- 
oirs, we can form our conclusions with- 
out fear of going astray. Before the 
war, thinking thus to avoid it, and asa 
result of their profound ignorance of 
actualities and of the consequences of 
their concessions, the Allied Socialists 
and pacifists drew Pan-Germany’s 
chestnuts out of the fire — unknow- 
ingly, no doubt, but most persistently. 


Il. PACIFISM DURING THE WAR 


The German aggression broke forth 
in 1914, under conditions so manifestly 
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execrable that one was justified in 
thinking that any offensive renewal of 
pacifism in the Allied countries would 
be impossible. Unhappily it has turned 
out otherwise. 

The Kienthalians and the Zimmer- 
valdians — I use these names to desig- 
nate a large number of pacifists who 
were present at the meetings at Kien- 
thal and Zimmervald in Switzerland 
— were, after August, 1914, the depos- 
itories of the theory of an immediate 
peace. During the first two years of 
the war they exerted only a very feeble 
influence among the Western Allies; 
but their action was abruptly encour- 
aged by the Russian Revolution, in ex- 
ploiting the various possibilities of 
which the German agents showed re- 
markable cleverness. These agents set 
to work first of all upon the Russians, 
who were overdone with the war. Next, 
the representatives of Boche propagan- 
da cynically ‘bought,’ in order to en- 
list them on their side, a part of that 
intellectual crew which, in all coun- 
tries, claims to have advanced ideas, 
but whose so-called social ideal is a 
readily purchasable subject of specu- 
lation. Lastly, the sincere pacifists, 
who had held their peace during the 
first two years of the war, were relieved 
to find themselves set free from a si- 
lence which was a heavy burden to 
them, when the Russian revolutionists 
declared before the world that pacifism 
of the Bolshevik brand, thanks to the 
effect it must have on the German 
workingman, would ensure peace very 
shortly, under conditions involving the 
downfall of Prussian militarism. 

Under the concomitant influence of 
these various causes, after March, 
1917, the pacifist current made such 
progress in Russia, Italy, France, and 
Great Britain, that, until the German 
offensive against the Western Front in 
March, 1918, there was actually far 
more discussion in the Allied newspa- 
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pers as to how peace could be brought 
about, than as to the surest methods of 
winning the war. The project of a con- 
ference at Stockholm, suggested by the 
Boches, was an especial subject of end- 
less discussions, whereas that German 
trap was so clumsily constructed, that 
it should have been thrust aside with 
contempt and without explanations. 

In 1917 and 1918 the pacifist aber- 
ration reached such a point that, while 
Germany had substantially fastened 
her grip upon all Central and Eastern 
“urope and was extending her hegem- 
ony over the vast spaces of European 
Russia, the pacifists declared freely that 
the war-map was of no importance. 
In a number of Allied newspapers they 
went so far as to ask, as did Le Pays, a 
paper of Socialist-pacifist tendencies, in 
an editorial in February, 1918, ‘Does 
this mean that victory is to be sought 
by military action alone? That would 
be an extraordinary misconception.’ 

Now, by other than military action, 
Le Pays and the pacifists mean the ne- 
gotiation of a compromise peace. Thus, 
at the very moment when the Austro- 
Germans were cynically violating the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, of which they 
themselves imposed the terms upon the 
Russian pseudo-negotiators; when the 
Turks were proceeding methodically to 
destroy the Armenians; when the Bul- 
garians were destroying the Serbians; 
when the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment was systematically causing famine 
in the Czech and Jugo-Slav districts, 
the pacifists of the Entente were guilty 
of the unpardonable aberration of rec- 
ommending a peace by conciliation, the 
execution and observance of which 
would be dependent solely on the good 
faith of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey! 

The pacifist infection has been prop- 
agated in the Entente countries during 
the war by men belonging to the most 
diverse classes. Early in 1916, when he 
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was a member of the Asquith Cabinet, 
then declining to its fall, Lord Lans- 
downe, a peer of the United Kingdom, 
formerly Governor General of Canada 
and of India, and former Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, put forth a memoran- 
dum in which he advised immediate 
peace. On November 19, 1917, just 
when the Austro-Germans were pro- 
ceeding to parcel out Russia, he pub- 
lished a letter in the Daily Telegraph 
in which he publicly urged a peace by 
conciliation. Finally, on March 5, 1918, 
he returned to the charge, still in the 
Daily Telegraph, at a time when the 
General Staff at Berlin was concentra- 
ting on the Western Front all the for- 
ces at the disposal of Pan-Germany. 

But there is no question that the paci- 
fists were most numerous from March, 
1917, to March, 1918, among the So- 
cialist politicians of Russia, Italy, 
France, and Great Britain. These poli- 
ticians have manifested an incompre- 
hensible failure to grasp the situation. 
In proportion as the Germans enlarged 
their enormous war-map, which at the 
end of 1917 already extended consider- 
ably beyond the boundaries of Pan- 
Germany as conceived in the project of 
1895-1911, the Allied pacifist-Socialist 
politicians considered that the reasons 
for ‘conversing’ with the German So- 
cialists increased in force. The argu- 
ment to which they have constantly re- 
sorted is that their influence over the 
Social Democrats of Germany would 
bring about an uprising on their part, 
from which there would result, at one 
and the same time, peace and the end 
of Prussian militarism. 

As a matter of fact, this conviction 
was never justified in even the slightest 
degree. It has never been possible to 
harbor any illusion as to the real senti- 
ments of the Social .Democrats. It is 
not fair to say, as is so often done, that 
before the war the German Socialists 
tried to make the French and English 
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Socialists believe that they would re- 
volt in case of war. The exact contrary 
is true. On various occasions, in fact, 
authorized representatives of the Ger- 
man Socialists have issued pronounce- 
ments entirely free from ambiguity. 
On July 29, 1911, Molkenbuhr, a So- 
cialist member of the Reichstag, said to 
the newspaper Le Matin, ‘I do not be- 
lieve that the German Labor party can 
prevent war. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Socialist party in Ger- 
many has never yet succeeded in win- 
ning more than a third of the electoral 
seats in the Empire. L’Humanité 
having published, late in January, 1912, 
an interview with Karl Liebknecht in 
which he was made to say that war 
would be warded off by the German 
Socialist party, Liebknecht formally 
disavowed this interview in the Prus- 
sian Chamber on February 1; and to 
make the disavowal as explicit as pos- 
sible, another Socialist Deputy, Stroehl, 
said, ‘We are patriots, and we do not 
propose to disarm the Fatherland when 
confronting the foreigner.’ 

In reality, then, if the Socialist poli- 
ticlans among the Western Allies were 
led astray, before the war and during 
the first three years of its continuance, 
as to the attitude of the Kaiser’s So- 
cialists, it was because they themselves 
had created the state of mind which 
predisposed them to go astray. As to 
the réle of the German Socialists dur- 
ing the war, and the hopes which it has 
been possible to base on their pacifistic 
tendencies, there isa document of excep- 
tional interest which summarizes their 
attitude with equal vigor and truth. 

It is very interesting to follow the 
course of the leading French Socialist 
newspaper, L’Humanité. Side by side 
with articles crammed with wrong- 
headed theories, in which French paci- 
fists declare that the war-map is of no 
importance, and that the only guaranty 
of peace that we need is Germany’s 
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promise not to begin again, L’Hu- 
manité occasionally prints articles, or 
documents, which, while conforming 
absolutely to Socialist principles and 
interests, are certainly sincere and of un- 
questionable value. These articles and 
documents are generally contributed 
by a Swiss correspondent who uses the 
pen-name Homo, — his real name is 
Grumbach, — and who has constantly 
proved himself to be exceedingly well 
informed concerning Germany. 

Now, Homo caused to be reprinted, 
in L’Humanité of March 13, 1918, an 
article which appeared at Petrograd in 
the Novaia Jizm, Gorky’s International 
organ, on January 11 (24), 1918. This 
article, from the pen of one of the rare 
Minority German Socialists who have 
eluded the grasp of Prussian militar- 
ism, was printed without signature, in 
order to safeguard its author against 
reprisals; but it is clear that it is the 
work of a man perfectly familiar with 
actual conditions. It contains observa- 
tions which seem to come as near as 
possible to the truth concerning the 
procedure of the German Social Demo- 
crats, the state of mind of the German 
workingmen, and the projects of the 
most audacious of all pacifists, the 
Bolsheviks. I propose to quote cer- 
tain passages from this article, which I 
regard as a very important document. 


In German military circles, the success of 
the negotiations with Russia is frankly ex- 
plained by the fact that all those persons 
who were needed have been ‘fixed.’ No one 
in Germany can refuse to admit that the 
Bolsheviks are sincerely convinced of the 
logical revolutionary trend of their policy. 
. . . There is no hope that the German 
proletariat will follow the example of the 
Russian Revolution; and the one thing of 
which we are least of all justified in dream- 
ing is that they will organize a revolution 
of the Bolshevist type. For three and a half 
years the German proletariat has been in a 
state of the most absolute intellectual atro- 
phy and political degradation. The work- 
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ingmen babble of war-profits, of the short- 
age of food-crops, but this does not prevent 
their frittering their time away, passive in 
their exhaustion, stripped of every shred of 
idealism. If certain individuals think other- 
wise, aspire to something different, their 
number is always less than that of those 
proletarians who sympathize with nation- 
alities and of the annexationists. 

The Bolsheviks are not so ignorant that 
they do not see quite clearly that, whatever 
masks the German diplomats assume, the 
military party, which is on top in Germany, 
can in no case seriously desire a democratic 
peace, or even resign themselves to the 
possibility of such a peace. They would 
sacrifice the last soldier rather than aban- 
don the conquests with which the war began. 


The writer proceeds to explain how 
the Brest-Litovsk negotiations were so 
handled as to pave the way for the great 
German offensive on the Western Front. 

The article from which I quote was 
published at Petrograd in January, 


1918. In view of the slowness of com- 
munication with Germany, it is prac- 
tically certain that it was written, at 
the latest, in December, 1917, and prob- 
ably in November. Now, inasmuch as 
the facts fully justify the following sug- 
gestions and forecasts, the value of the 
Minority Socialist author’s sources of 
information and of his judgment is 
demonstrated. He continues thus: — 


The German delegation gave to their 
pourparlers with our Bolshevist friends [at 
Brest-Litovsk] a tone of mocking cynicism 
which they scarcely took pains to disguise. 
It was not enough for them to be able, dur- 
ing the suspension of hostilities, to transfer 
troops, at their pleasure, to the Western 
Front: they also forced the inclusion in the 
terms of the armistice of a sentence which 
permitted them to carry through any trans- 
fer of troops that had already begun. 

Thus the first object of the pourparlers 
on the Eastern Front was attained — the 
transfer en masse of troops to the Western 
Front; for these manceuvres aimed, not only 
at the conclusion of peace, but at reaching 
a military decision of the conflict. 
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In January, a great offensive will be be- 
gun on the West, by which they expect to 
forestall the aid which may be looked for 
from the United States, and to effect at the 
last moment of the war what was prevented 
in 1914 by the situation on the Marne — 
namely, the subjugation of France by a 
whirlwind assault. 

No less serious is the fact that the Bolshe- 
viks have agreed also to concur in Germany’s 
second object. By the phrase relating to the 
immediate resumption of economic relations, 
Germany secures the means of renewing, 
thanks to the resources of Russia, her re- 
serves of food-supplies and of raw materials, 
which are in danger of exhaustion. The 
food-supplies are not sufficient to outlast 
the spring. The danger was great. At this 
critical moment the Bolsheviks came to the 
rescue. 

Lastly, the Bolsheviks have assisted in 
the third step of the German policy. These 
most uncompromising of all revolutionaries 
of history, who would fain realize the whole 
Socialist scheme at a single stroke, have the 
face to declare, — presuming with unheard- 
of audacity upon the stupidity of the peo- 
ple, — that the principles of their peace- 
programme and of the programme of the 
military authorities of the Central Empires 
so far coincide as to serve as a common basis 
for the conclusion of a general democratic 
peace. By this declaration alone they have 
lent their aid to the German intrigues 
which, through the instrumentality of the 
pacifist dodge and the skillful exploitation 
of the formula of a peace ‘without annexa- 
tions or indemnities,’ aim not unsuccess- 
fully at weakening the military morale of 
the Entente nations, who thirst for peace. 
On the other hand, the Bolsheviks have 
fostered the intrigues which seek to maintain 
and strengthen among the German peoples 
the determination to continue the war with 
the Entente, which is accused of spurning 
the so-called peace. 

From the moment that the Bolsheviks 
not only sacrifice their principles, but also, 
point by point, — like their friend of late 
date, Scheidemann, — aggravate this sud- 
den shift of position by pretending that, in 
obedience to their pressure, Prussian mili- 
tarism has gone over to the side of revolu- 
tionary Social-Democratic doctrines; from 
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the moment that they act thus, — whether 
consciously or from stupidity makes no dif- 
ference, — their role is identical with that 
of the German agents in foreign countries, 
upon whom millions are lavished without 
accounting, so that they may spread broad- 
cast among the nations of the Entente and 
neutral peoples the theories of pacifism, of 
anti-militarism, of anti-capitalism, and of 
revolution. 

By this policy the Bolsheviks are prepar- 
ing the way, not for peace for Russia and 
for all mankind now crushed to earth by 
the war, but solely for the most savage tri- 
umph of Prussian militarism, which, alas! 
has no thought of being converted to the 
Bolshevist faith. 

The opposition in Germany is doomed to 
be silent. The German masses are wearing 
themselves out at the front, or are being 
worked to death at home by excessive toil 
and insufficient nourishment. The venal 
press follows docilely the orders of the Mili- 
tary Press Bureau or of the managers of the 
metal industry. The Reichstag was pro- 
rogued before the pourparlers with Russia 
began. German militarism is omnipotent 
and marches onward unimpeded. 


In reality, as everyone who really 
knew anything of the German spirit 
could have been certain beforehand, 
the Kaiser’s Social Democrats are thor- 
oughly content with the German vic- 


tories. The Vorwaerts of March 3, 
1918, did not shrink from saying, — 


To-day Germany has won a victory in 
the East which no one can deny, and in the 
West the condition of affairs is such that 
our previous belief in a successful defensive 
has come to seem downright modesty. These 
are wishes and hopes which extend very far: 
Germany absolutely triumphant over a 
world irreparably conquered, dictating 
terms of peace in the West as she has dic- 
tated them in the East. The German work- 
ing class has not only desired for its father- 
land its present military triumph. but has 
assisted materially in securing it. 


Now, the overwhelming evidence of 


malign snares, like that of Stockholm, 
the Bolshevist treachery, and the for- 
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midable actualities of the war-map, have 
not put an end to the fantastic delu- 
sions of the Allied pacifistic Socialists. 
This is shown by the fact that, in the 
middle of March last, only a few days 
before the opening of the great German 
offensive, M. Camille Huysmans, who 
lives in England, a very important per- 
sonage in Socialist circles by virtue of 
his office of Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, had so mis- 
taken a conception of the situation 
that he was actually making arrange- 
ments for the approaching interna- 
tional conference. In order to remove 
so far as possible every obstacle to this 
conference, M. Huysmans made it 
known publicly that he regarded as 
simple suggestions the terms of the In- 
ter-Allied Socialist memorandum of 
February, 1918, which might possibly 
embarrass the German Socialists. Ac- 
cording to Le Pays of March 20, he 
went so far as to say, ‘The Inter-Allied 
memorandum does not suggest as a 
condition of peace the creation of an 
Austrian confederation.’ 

Thus we find ourselves confronted 
by this extraordinary situation: Huys- 
mans regards it as admissible to leave 
the Slavs and Latins of Central Europe 
under the German-Magyar yoke; which, 
moreover, amounts practically to con- 
senting to the definitive consolidation 
of Mittel-Europa, and hence of Pan- 
Germany. 

What makes this willingness of the 
Allied pacifist Socialists to ‘treat’ with 
the Social Democrats even more in- 
comprehensible is that certain German 
Socialists, of undeniable competence to 
speak for their fellows, have warned the 
pacifist Socialists of the absolute fruit- 
lessness of their efforts. For example, 
the German Socialist Emile Bruck, the 
former friend of Bebel and Bernste, 
asserted, in an interview printed in 
the Daily Chronicle of London early in 
March, 1918; — 
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The British Labor Party desires to meet 
the organized German democracy in an in- 
ternational congress. What is the meaning 
of that term? Does it mean Majority So- 
cialists? The leaders of the British Labor 
Party would have as little success in in- 
ducing Herren Scheidemann, David, and 
Ebert to accept the sort of peace proposed 
by Mr. Lloyd George as they would have 
in inducing the German Emperor to leave 
his throne. . . As an old German So- 
cialist, let me tell my English comrades that 
our democratic ideal cannot be realized 
until after the defeat of Germany on the 
battlefield. It is not through civilization that 
we shall set ourselves free from the domi- 
nation of those who brought on this war. 


But there is worse to come. The Vor- 
waerts itself did not hesitate to say, — 
also in the early days of March, and 
therefore previous to M. Huysmans’s 
declarations quoted above, — 

The German workingmen will not enter 
upon a general strike, nor will they rise in 
revolt — in the first place, because they are 
not ready, and secondly, because they know 
that by so doing they would make them- 
selves accomplices of the imperialists of the 
Entente. Moreover, the latest events prove 
conclusively how deplorable the Maxima- 
list methods are, from every point of view. 


When we find that the warnings of 
the authoritative, pure-blooded Ger- 
man Socialists, that even the declara- 
tions of the Kaiser’s German Socialists 
themselves that they will not revolt, 
and that three years of overwhelming 
evidence have not sufficed to convince 
the pacifist Socialists of the Entente 
of their error (that error consisting in 
their determination to set about peace- 
making with the Social Democrats), it 
is altogether useless to attempt to con- 
vince them. 

But, after the incredible sacrifice 
made by the Allied nations, it is not 
possible for them to allow themselves 
to be inveigled into a conference with 
the Boches, which could result only in a 
Western treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which 
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would reduce them to servitude. The 
Allied pacifists, therefore, as they are 
impervious to all the evidence, must be 
regarded as extremely dangerous luna- 
tics, against whom we have the right, as 
well as the bounden duty, to protect 
ourselves. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The deep-seated cause of pacifism, 
generally speaking, is the very incom- 
plete knowledge of external affairs, — 
and, hence, of Germany, — which un- 
fortunately we are obliged to recognize 
in the countries now allied. The result 
of this ignorance is that those persons 
who are temperamentally inclined to 
idealism discuss war and peace through 
the medium of abstract principles and a 
priori theories, having no knowledge of 
definite facts, carefully scrutinized, to 
save them from errors. Thus they see 
foreign countries as they would fain 
have them and not as they are. 

Now, it is from this category of minds, 
predisposed to theory, that the pacifists 
are recruited. Again, it is readily un- 
derstood that, while they have very 
little familiarity with external mate- 
rial facts, they are even more ignorant 
of external ¢mmaterial facts — notably, 
the psychology of the German people. 
And each and every pacifist error has 
its definite basis in this ignorance. 
The acts of pacifist foreign policy from 
1890 to 1914 — the endless concessions 
made to Germany or Austria — were 
generally regarded in Great Britain, 
Russia, and France as wise and prudent 
and calculated to ensure peace; this 
estimate could proceed from nothing 
else than utter failure to comprehend 
German psychology. 

Those persons in the Allied countries 
who believed and still believe that to 
make a concession to the Germans is 
the surest means of inducing them to 
respond with reciprocal concessions are 
absolutely mistaken. Prussianized Ger- 
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many sees evidence of weakness in 
every voluntary concession, and is 
tempted thereby to demand more ere 
long. It is of vital importance that 
people in the Allied countries should 
become imbued with this fact, which is 
known to all those, who have watched 
Germany closely. The Germans, by 
reason of an ages-old atavism which 
cannot be suddenly changed, respect 
nothing save material force guided by 
an intellectual force which knows them 
through and through. 

Thus the only way to persuade Ger- 
many to preserve the peace is to con- 
strain her to do so by forcible methods 
more powerful than her own and always 
ready to be set in motion. 

The facts prove clearly enough the 
danger of concessions to the Germans. 
Before the signing of the Franco-Ger- 
man treaty of November 4, 1911, relat- 
ing to Morocco, — which at the present 
moment many good people in France, 
who know little about it, still regard as 
a step which contributed to the main- 
tenance of peace,— M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu predicted, in the Economiste 
Frangais of September, 1911, that that 
treaty would encourage the Germans 
to make further claims. 

To offer [said the distinguished econe- 
mist] vast tracts of territory to a nation 
which has risked neither a single soldier nor 
a single cent, and which is content to sub- 
ject us to constant blackmail, is to encour- 
age the indefinite repetition of the same 
thing. 

Now, the Germans were by no means 
satisfied with the enormous concessions 
which M. Caillaux made to Germany; 
but they considered that, inasmuch as 
the threat of war had already had an 
important effect, the thing to do was 
to repeat it at the next opportunity. 

Proof that any agreement with the 
Germans, as it is susceptible of being 
attributed to the fear that they will re- 
sort to force, is always interpreted by 
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them as a surrender inviting renewed 
demands on their part, is supplied by 
the important revelation made to the 
Temps newspaper, in mid-September, 
1917, by Mr. Iswolsky, former minister 
of the Tsar Nicholas II. Wilhelm II 
having stated in a conversation with 
Mr. Iswolsky that he wished to draw 
France into an alliance with Germany 
against England, the Russian states- 
man called the Emperor’s attention to 
the fact that the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine stood between France and 
Germany. ‘But that is settled,’ replied 
Wilhelm. ‘In the Morocco business I 
threw down the glove to France, and 
she declined to pick it up, that is, to 
fight, and consequently the Alsace- 
Lorraine question has ceased to exist.’ 

Thus, according to testimony, which 
cannot be questioned, it is the German 
Emperor himself who informs us that, 
whenever anyone does not choose to 
fight with Germany about a matter in 
dispute, this attitude is interpreted at 
Berlin as a surrender; and this manner 
of interpreting concessions is character- 
istic of practically all Germans, because 
of their peculiar psychological make-up, 
which clearly cannot be modified for a 
long time to come. 

The actual truth is that, when one 
has the right on one’s side and the 
power to enforce respect for it, every 
concession made to Germany is a grave 
error, psychologically speaking, which 
will have to be dearly paid for, as 
it inevitably leads to a conflict much 
more serious, than that which one has 
avoided. Certain known facts enable 
us to verify the accuracy of this point 
of view. 

Common sense tells us that vigorous 
and effective opposition could have 
been made, about 1900, by Russia, 
France, and Great Britain, to the Ger- 
man project of a railway to Bagdad. 
It should have been possible for those 
three powers to act together at that 
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time, for it was perfectly evident to ju- 
dicious minds that the three were 
threatened in equal degree in their vital 
interests by the Bagdad scheme. And, 
at that time, those powers had at their 
disposal forces before which Berlin 
would have had to withdraw, for Ger- 
man public opinion had not then been 
aroused by the Pangermanist plan. 

With a comparatively feeble effort, 
therefore, a vastly important result 
might have been attained, if they had 
acted with steadfastness and deter- 
mination. As the Pangermanist con- 
ceptions are all based on the carrying 
through of the Hamburg to Bagdad 
project, they would have been killed at 
the root by effective opposition to the 
German Bagdad Railway. The Pan- 
germanist virus, which was then just 
beginning to spread, would have been 
destroyed before it had infected, as it 
has, substantially the whole German 
mass. The new German claims, which 
have been incessant since 1900, could 
not have been put forward in the face 
of such vigorous opposition to the first 
step in the creation of Pan-Germany, 
and the present catastrophe could not 
have occurred. 

In reality, then, the endless conces- 
sions made to Germany by France, 
Russia, and Great Britain, with the 
best intentions, have simply tempted 
them to claim more and more. That is 
why it is just and reasonable to con- 
clude that the concessions hitherto 
made by the present Allies, under the 
influence of the pacifists, have acted as 
a constant aggravation of German am- 
bitions, from which the war has re- 
sulted. In the last analysis, pacifism 
created the peculiar atmosphere, indis- 
pensable to the growthand development 
of the poisonous plant, Pangermanism. 

Lastly, the downfall of Russia is a 
convincing proof that the pacifists — 
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of whom the Bolsheviks are the most 
perfect type — have done exactly the 
opposite of what should have been done 
to bring the war speedily to an end, and 
to ensure the triumph of democracy. 
At the beginning of 1917, Central Pan- 
Germany being already a fact, its de- 
struction was the essential preliminary 
to ensuring for Russia an honorable and 
lasting peace, which alone would have 
made it possible for her to effect her 
great democratic reforms — elections, 
federal organization, and agrarian re- 
form. On the other hand, in March, 
1917, Russia was well supplied with 
munitions furnished by the Allies, and 
the Russian dépéts were full of trained 
troops. So that, if the Russians had 
chosen to continue the war with energy, 
Prussian militarism would have been 
destroyed ere this, and the triumph of 
democracy assured. It was manifestly 
the determination of the Bolsheviks to 
have peace at any price which brought 
about the downfall of Russia, her pre- 
sent state of servitude, and the great 
German offensive on the Western Front. 

It can fairly be said that pacifism, in 
view of its manifestations taken as a 
whole, has brought about results dia- 
metrically opposed to those anticipated 
by its propagandists. Before the war, 
pacifism went far to encourage the de- 
velopment of the Pangermanist idea. 
Since the war began, the pacifist aber- 
rations have unquestionably prolonged 
the struggle and largely increased the 
sacrifices that the Allies are called upon 
to make. 

The undisputed facts prove, then, 
that, in order to win the war, pacifism 
— the propagandists of which are com- 
paratively few in number, but as noisy 
as they are ill-informed— must be com- 
batted in the Allied countries as vig- 
orously as Pangermanism, of which it 
is the most potent auxiliary. 
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LONG, LONG THOUGHTS 
Metamorphosis 


Somewhere on the Ocean is 

The boy who brought our groceries 
Before the War began. 

His name is Willie, and he took 

The orders daily from the cook, 

And wrote them in his little book, 
And carried off the can 

In which we keep our kerosene. 

He was n’t very neat and clean. 


But now so neat and clean he is, 
The boy who brought our groceries, 
And stands so straight, 
You’d never know him for the same 
Stoop-shouldered, careless boy who 
came, 
And often got a lot of blame 
For bringing things so late. 
He was so shiftless, goodness knows 
If he had ever brushed his clothes! 


But now a soldier man he is, 

The boy who brought our groceries, 
And gone to shoot a Hun. 

Sunday he called on Cook, to say 

Good-bye before he went away; 

And Popshook hands with him that day 
As proud as anyone. 

He is so soldierly and trim, 

We all are proud of knowing him. 


The Transport 


Upon the Bath-Tub Ocean, 
With gunboats in advance, 
I set my ships in motion 
To bear my troops to France. 
The largest was my Noah’s Ark; 
My soldiers made of wood 
On that good ship I saw embark, 
With cannon, guns, and food. 
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Aboard my sturdy sloop boat 

I play with at the shore, 

I let my oldest troop float, 
Some twenty men or more. 

In breeches blue and jackets red, 
With knapsack and with gun, 
My little veterans of lead 

Took gangway on the run. 


My paper soldiers boarded 
My schooner boat. The day 
Was misty. I out-sworded. 
“Up anchor — and away!’ 
We headed out beside a cliff 
Of snowy porcelain: 

And every hero wondered if 
He would come home again. 


That night the wicked U-boats 

That in the Bath-Tub lurk, 

They tried to sink a few boats, 

And made our gunner work. 

Down went the Ark, while roundabout 
Played searchlights white and slim. 
But every soldier-man got out; 

And all of them could swim. 


The Ark and all the good things 

To eat was quite a loss. 

The soldiers, being wood things, 
Kept on and swam across. 

But from the sloop boat, sad to tell, 
When shells were bursting round, 
Two of my little veterans fell 

And both — were — drowned! 


The Worm 


When the earth is turned in spring, 
The worms are fat as anything. 


And birds come flying all around 
To eat the worms right off the ground. 
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They like worms just as much as I 
Like bread and milk and apple-pie. 


And once, when I was very young, 
I put a worm right on my tongue. 


I did n’t like the taste a bit, 
And so I did n’t swallow it. 


But oh, it makes my mother squirm, 
Because she thinks I ate that worm! 


RETRIEVING THE AIREDALE 


“WE are sending George a half-grown 
Airedale pup,’ wrote my uncle. ‘His 
registered name is Jasper III. Don’t 
let him run by himself until you have 
shown him the country.’ 

If Jasper was a puppy, he was old for 
his age. He was approximately the size 
of a sheep, though more gaunt and 
rangy in build; and he had the easy gait 
of a zebra. His expression was worn 
and sapient. This aspect of advanced 
age was heightened by the brown wisps 
of beard that floated around his chin. 
Hehad an elderly mannerism of cocking 
one eyebrow and glancing about, side- 
long, out of the corner of one cynical 
eye. He looked like an ancient wizard 
or dervish— shrewd and inscrutable. 

But, however aged Jasper looked, his 
stride was agile. “Don’t let the dog 
out!’ shouted the family in one breath if 
one of us went to the door. We devel- 
oped an elaborate technique of stage- 
exit to get out of the house at all: first 
backing discreetly toward the door, 
squeezing hastily through, and finally 
stuffing back such portions of Jasper’s 
leaping frameas had managed toemerge. 

Twice daily, our pet walked out on a 
leash. Brother George had decided to 
show him thecountry. I was offered the 
privilege of acting occasionally as Bur- 
ton Holmes myself, if I liked, but I 
always objected to going on a leash. 

Our dog had therefore seen only such 
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parts of the country as George had had 
time to show him, when, on New Year’s 
Sunday, he escaped. I was to blame. 
Two friends had promised to call for 
me to go with them to four o’clock 
Vespers. As they came in, Jasper rush- 
ed out, prancing deliriously off across 
the snow. 

‘Catch him!’ gasped my friends, as I 
plunged down the steps. I whistled 
busily asI ran. Surely he would come! 
He was still in sight against the sky- 
line, dancing on his hind legs like some 
fairy-tale goblin in the snow. If only I 
could reach the top of the hill before 
he finished his barn-dance! Just at 
this point, the minister’s bull-dog Mike 
came trotting happily down the west 
road, and with him Patrick, the bellig- 
erent Irish terrier owned by the High- 
School principal. Into this impeccable 
company sailed Jasper, a yelping luna- 
tic, wild with joy. They greeted him 
with shouts, and all three rolled with 
laughter in the drifts. 

My friends, breathless with remorse, 
came scrambling over the hill, and we 
charged three abreast toward the heap 
of dogs. Jasper saw us. With a kanga- 
roo leap he cleared the fence, and, fol- 
lowed by Mike and the terrier, went 
skimming in great sweeping circles 
toward thesquare. Here, Admiral Sims, 
the grocer’s young spaniel, joined the 
flying squadron. The dogs stopped to 
explain matters to the Admiral. 

‘Oh,’ gasped one of my running- 
mates, ‘if we only could creep up on ’em 
now!’ Creeping up, one finds, is not 
the right method of pursuit for such as 
Jasper. We had barely gained the 
green when Judge Granger’s white set- 
ter, Lady Montague, appeared around 
the corner by the church. Head over 
heels went Admiral Sims. Swifter than 
eagles flew Mike and the terrier. But 
more fleet than they all, went Jasper. 
Lady Montague met them serenely in 
the wide enclosure by the church. Once 
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more the circle of dogs stood motion- 
less, noses together, tails all wagging 
amiably — plumed tail, bob-tail, wil- 
low tail, screw-tail, and the rag-tag tail 
of Jasper. People were still going into 
church. As my friends and I came 
pounding along, I thought feverishly of 
those quiet old days, when I used to go 
to Vespers myself. 

I turned a heated countenance to my 
friends. ‘Go into church,’ said I sol- 
emnly. ‘All I have to do is take Jasper 
home.’ 

They obeyed, protesting. 

‘Come, Jasper,’ said I in disciplinary 
monotone, persuasive hand upon his 
collar. I stood aside politely to let 
Judge and Mrs. Granger pass in to 
divine worship, and then I set off across 
the lawn, dragging my lion couchant 
beside me over the frozen crust. At the 
gate he arose with a jerk, rampant — 
and his collar slid off in my hand. 

Oh, dogs can laugh — wild mirth, an 
ecstasy of humor. Down the long hill 
they flew, hysterical with glee, Mike 
and the Admiral and Patrick in the rear, 
Lady Montague and Jasper far ahead. 

‘I set my teeth. I was accountable to 
George for Jasper’s safe convoy. I had 
vague, ascetic visions of following, fol- 
lowing until I died. With the warm 
collar still in hand, I toiled on gloomily, 
now at a foot-pace, now at a moderate 
trot. The term ‘dog-trot’ took on a 
richness of significance new to me. Ina 
sketchy, canine way, we mapped the 
township and all its rural routes, re- 
turning at last by early star-rise down 
the west road to the home neighbor- 
hood. 

Here I had an inspiration. Going to 
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the door of the High-School principal, 
I rang the bell. 

‘Would you be willing,’ said I, ‘to see 
if you can call Patrick? If all the rest 
of these dogs would go home, I might 
be able to call Jasper.’ 

A house-to-house canvass of all the 
dog-owners I made, with conscientious 
thoroughness. I roused them all, even 
Judge Granger’s distinguished son. He 
greeted me with a peal of frivolous 
gayety, but he called Lady Montague. 

“Shall I call Mike, too?’ he inquired. 
‘The minister and my fatherare staying 
for a committee meeting after Vespers.’ 

Vespers! thought I. 

“Yes, call him,’ I said. ‘Do.’ 

This left only Jasper. He flitted 
briskly up the embankment near our 
neighbor’s house and dared me to come 
near. I glanced over at my own home. 
There was a light in George’s room. 
With parched lips I whistled the fam- 
ily whistle. Up went the window. 

‘George,’ said I mildly, ‘Jasper got 
out. He won’t come in.’ 

“Why don’t you whistle to him?’ 
suggested George placidly. 

I walked stonily into the house, and 
met my brother in the hall. 

“Here,” said I bitterly, ‘here is Jas- 
per’s collar. You whistle.’ 

A moment later, George and Jasper 
came in, hand in hand, and sat down 
before the fire. 

‘George,’ said I gently, after a 
thoughtful pause, ‘when did Uncle 
Tyler say we could let Jasper run?’ 

“As soon as he’s seen the country.’ 

I looked at Jasper, and Jasper, cock- 
ing one eyebrow, looked at me. 


‘Well,’ said I, ‘he has.’ 





